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The letters in this collection have been transcribed to the 
best of my ability from digitized microfilmed newspapers. The 
microfilmed image quality is, more often than not, poor, and 
sometimes the text is somewhat difficult to read. Unfortunately in 
some cases there will be a gap due to text being completely 
unreadable. Words that appear to be spelling errors/inconsistencies 
or typesetting errors are marked with two {**}, unless these 
occurrences are repeated or frequent. 

These letters primarily cover the period of 1863 to mid- 
1865, with a few dating from 1862. To the best of my knowledge 
they have not hitherto been published nor used as a source in 
works about the Civil War. They are a unique eye-witness 
perspective of the war by one of the thousands of men who left 
Canada to serve in the Federal Army. 


LETTER FROM A NORTHERN SOLDIER. 
Camp near James’ River, 
July 5, 1862. 

A week of horrors has just passed. Future historians will 
dwell upon the scene of the past week as the most eventful and 
bloody since the christening of the Western Hemisphere. I sit in my 
tent and think, but it seems like a horrid dream. Hundreds of my 
companions gone, victims to the strife, never more to return. I have 
but to step to the door and look at those that are still left, and then 
the sad reality looms before me in its darkest form.—I look to the 
next regiment and see but 150 guns stocked**, where there used 
be 800 ; and again I know it is not a dream. But the saddest of all is 
when I look for a once dear friend ; I fear that he, too, is fallen. 
What I have witnessed I hope and pray never to witness again. I 
will, in as plain a manner as possible, tell you what I have seen, so 
that you may judge what war is. I told you what I saw at West Point 
and Hanover Court House ; but they are not to be compared to the 
struggle of the past few days. 

We have encamped in a most beautiful grove. Everything 
had been done to make ourselves comfortable, as we all were of 
opinion that our stay at this point should be extended into the 
summer. The third day of our stay here was drawing to a close ; the 
men were either lounging under the luxuriant foliage of the 
adjacent trees, all satisfied that all was well ; when, to the utter 
surprise of all, we heard the first sergeant call to the men to fall in 
with knapsacks, haversacks, canteens, and three days’ rations. 
What could it mean ? None could tell ; but the order was quickly 
obeyed, and in one hour from the time the order was read, the line 
was formed and under way. I stood by the road as they filed out, 
and it was the last time that I saw one half of them. I was not 
ordered off with them ; so I, as well as others that were left in 
camp, supposed that they were but going on picket or fatigue duty, 
and thought nothing about it, but during the night the rumbling of 
the wheels of cannon could be continually heard, while the 


clattering of horses feet gallo[pling along the road kept up a 
continual noise, but with the early morn a different aspect of affairs 
presented itself. Before it was clearly light I received an order to 
pack up all our hospital furniture, send the sick over the 
Chickahominy as quickly as possible, to get everything off in one 
half hour, and if I could not get all off in that time to be off myself 
without delay ! This order came from the brigade surgeon, and had 
to be obeyed; but we worked with a will, and before the time 
elapsed we were off, but hardly had we got away from the spot 
before the shells blew from the enemy’s guns, and nearly reached 
the spot we were leaving. We put spurs and whips to our horses, 
and were soon over the “Chick.,” disposing of the sick and stores as 
was directed. I hastened back to the scene of conflict. I found 
everything in battle order, artillery placed upon commanding 
positions, ably supported by infantry, while the cavalry were 
disposed of as was proper. I found our regiment and brigade, and 
after carefully viewing the position of our forces, and knowing well 
the lay of the ground at that particular point, instantly became 
satisfied that we were in a critical position, if the enemy were in 
force an strong as we supposed they would be, if attempted to 
break through our lines. One advantage we had over them, that 
was our superior force of artillery, the mightiest arm of war. We 
waited with almost breathless anxiety for the commencement of the 
fight. We had not long to wait. The regiment was lying upon the 
ground for greater safety, when suddenly a report was heard, and 
also with it a terrific screech from the left of our column. Upon 
hastening to the spot we found that a shell from the enemy’s gun 
had burst upon three of our men, inflicting most horrible and 
painful wounds. They were removed. All was now excitement, it 
being the first time that our regiment was ever under actual fire. 
Delay was now impossible. We knew their position, although hidden 
by a thick growth of Virginian pine, and our batteries began to 
belch forth is own hail with the utmost rapidity. It was returned 
with spirit, and cannonading was kept up for upwards of two hours 
without intermission, and strange to say without much loss upon 
our side. One captain in our regiment was the only one that fell 
after the first shell ; but at this point things took a different turn. 
Musketry began to be heard on our left, and our look out, who was 
up in a thick tree, said that they were advancing by the left. Orders 
were instantly given for us to “left face, forward, march,” and we 


soon met them face to face. Shots were instantly exchanged. At this 
point our regiment suffered heavily. About fifty fell at the first fire. 
We stood our ground for a while but they succeeded in taking a 
battery of artillery from us, by which we were so weakened that we 
were forced to retire, leaving our wounded. But the enemy's 
success was only temporary ; for we soon rallied, and went up by 
the left flank and charged on them, and succeeded in taking back 
our ground, although at a terrible loss of life. The fighting again 
became general, the cannon reared, shells burst in the air, balls 
whistled with their shrill music by us, to commit havoc upon those 
in our rear, while the volleys of musketry sounded like the distant 
approach of a whirlwind. while the echo sounded like a wail of 
departed spirits, singing a sad requiem to those just fallen. The 
enemy were in force much stronger than ours. They regularly were 
relieved every fifteen minutes, while our men had to stand their 
ground amidst the most galling fire. They crowded us up, and again 
we fell back, this time in regular order. We were now reinforced by 
what is called the Irish Brigade. Gen. Porter rallied the men, 
formed them upon a color line, and back went our thinned ranks to 
battle against their unequal forces once more. The men retained 
their courage. We now came up to them and poured in a volley. The 
order was given to “load and fire at will,” but our General, seeing 
that the odds were against us, concluded to try once more. The 
order was given to “charge.”—Every gun came to a shoulder, then 
to a charge, and away we went with a yell that ought to frighten old 
Nick. The enemy fled ; the General seeing them fly, and seeing the 
evening shades coming on ordered us to retire. So the order to 
“about face” was given. We gladly obeyed the order, and retreated 
quickly across the “Chick.,” leaving the enemy in the possession of 
the field, and more than all in possession of the wounded. 

The greatest loss we sustained was the loss of our gallant 
and brave Colonel, Stockton ; he is a prisoner. Two captains fell, 
three were wounded ; several lieutenants were killed and 
wounded ; but a complete list you will doubtless see in the papers. 
The thought came to my mind, what did all this mean ? Was 
McClellan surprised, and was the vast army that the Government 
had been so carefully nursing for the past year to be suddenly put 
to rout and driven back ? Was all the admirable plans to be 
defeated, and was the enemy still to hold their sway ? I pondered 
over it all night, and could come to no reasonable conclusion why 


we should be so defeated and driven from the ground that we had 
held for so long a time ; and Ill confess that for the first time my 
confidence in McClellan was shaken, but felt satisfied that all would 
turn out for the best. 

At the approach of morning I left the ground where I had 
laid all night, and went to the bridge crossing the river. This I 
found strongly guarded, and preparations made to destroy it. 
Suddenly a loud report was heard, and all communication over the 
Chickahomny was cut off. Things now looked more gloomy and 
mysterious than ever, all our forces were withdrawn from over the 
river ; all our baggage train had been hurried away ; all the 
commissary stores, of which there were a vast quantity, had been 
destroyed. Thousands of our wounded in the hands of the enemy, 
and everything looking as if we were about to make preparations 
for another fight or march, as those who were left were filling their 
haversacks with bread, getting the full amount of cartridge. 

Everybody looked gloomy, and everybody supposed that all 
was wrong, and that our army would be routed and broken up. I 
passed along looking for our regiment, from which I had strayed. I 
stopped a moment under the shade of a tree to rest. While there a 
Colonel came up and asked a question, which I answered. We got 
into conversation, and I asked him if things were not looking blue. 
He seemed astonished at the question : “truly,” said he, “do you not 
understand the move ?” I told him it looked strange, and would like 
to be informed. He then asked me what good advantage it would be 
to stay where we were. I told him that it was close to a water 
communication with Washington, and a good place for making an 
attack on the rebel capital.—“Yes,” said he, “that’s true but is not 
the James River a better means of communication and a better base 
of operations than where we were?” That cleared my eyes. I saw 
the whole game in a moment, and told him so, and we parted ; he 
to fall in the ranks, and I to let you know it. 

W. L. BERRY. 
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Letter from a Northern Soldier. 
Camp near Falmouth, Va., 
Dec. 1, 1861. 
MY DEAR ——, Contrary to all expectation we are in the 
same encampment from where I last wrote you. How strange is the 
working and manceuvering of a large army like this that I am now 
surrounded ? One day we will receive orders to fix up and stack our 
tents, as in all probability we will remain here some time, perhaps 
all winter ; and in one hour all will be bustle and confusion. Five 


days’ rations will be delivered out to the men and every preparation 
made to move at a moment’s notice—one hour all calm, the next 
stormy. The movements may be compared to the briney deep—one 
moment calm and beautiful, the next angry and boisterous. 

We are camped four miles from Falmouth, which place I 
had the pleasure of visiting last week. In company with several 
others we extended our rambles two miles beyond, and found 
ourselves immediately opposite to the city of Fredricksburg. I 
visited the town during my stay in the vicinity last summer ; then it 
was in our possession, but now it is different. 100,000 rebels are 
encamped within five miles of the town, and intend to dispute our 
progress on the way to Richmond. The rebel sentinel was quietly 
pacing his beat on the opposite shore, whilst our own was doing the 
same on this side. How strange it looked, but such is the mystery of 
war. Occasionally the sentinels would question each other across 
the stream, and the following was part of the conversation : our 
sentinel said to the rebel one—“Go, bury your dead at Antietam.” 
The response was—“Go bury yours at Gaines’ Hill.” Another asked 
him to come over and he would give him a pair of shoes : when a 
rebel replied by enquiring how the N. Y. State election suited Old 
Abe. Thus they amused themselves while the tedious hours of the 
day passed away. 

I have come to the conclusion that our onward movement is 
over for the winter, and we will keep perfectly still, except in case 
that we are attacked. We could easily enough destroy the town. Our 
gun boats lie only two miles below, and a few shells from them 
would quickly lay the place in ashes ; but it would be of no material 
advantage to us to do it, as the town itself affords them no 
protection, and could as well then defend their position as now. I 
am in hopes that a heavy force from some other direction will be 
the cause of their drawing away a portion of their forces from this 
point, so as to render it more tenable. Banks, it is said, is going to 
follow up our old tracks from West Point up the Peninsula, and 
attack ; while Foster is to go up through North Carolina, pass by 
Petersburg, and make an attack ; and ours, the army of the 
Potomac, will form a junction with Banks, by the way of Hanover 
Court House. With these combined attacks the rebel capital must 
fall ; but I am afraid that it will not happen untill** next spring. Had 
Gen. McClellan been left alone the matter would have been settled 
this winter. Fredricksburg would have been ours ere this. The week 


of quiet that followed McClellan’s removal allowed them time to 
concentrate their forces at that point hence the difficulty now of 
possessing the Rappahannock. 

Rumors of Burnside’s removal already commence to reach 
us ; that the easy chairs at Washington are finding fault at his 
tactics, and that Fremont will be our commander. Sorry day will it 
be for the United States when that happens. Give us back our own 
chief, “Little Mac,” and Richmond will be ours by the first of May, 
and the war will be over. 

On this side of the river, on a high piece of land, stands a 
small, neatly built house. It is surrounded by a large and well 
trimmed orchard. The fences around are kept in fine condition. No 
marks of destruction by the soldiers are to be seen, although all 
about it is destroyed. In that house George Washington, the 
“Father of his Country,” was born. In that orchard he told his father 
he would not tell a lie. It is a place of great historical interest, and 
is well worthy the visit of the traveller. It reminds him of times 
gone by, when this country was a part of the motherland, and the 
terrible struggle it had for independence ; of the bright days that 
have since passed. He will compare days gone by with the present, 
and then can well say we know not the future. 

The Railroad from Aquia Creek is completed, and trains 
now run hourly between the Creek and Falmouth, transporting 
supplies, etc., for the use of the army. The Paymaster has not yet 
made his appearance. We have not seen him for five months, and 
do not expect to see him until about New Year's. 

I get the Chronicle and Christian Advocate regularly, and 
prize them highly, not only myself, but many other Canadians in the 
regiment, among whom are some young men from your vicinity. * * 
x 

Yours, &c., 
W. L. BERRY. 
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Letter from Mr. W. L. Berry. 
Camp near Falmouth, Va., Dec. 16, 1862. 

MY DEAR ———, I have just returned to our old camping 
ground, and immediately set down to tell you of the beginning and 
the end of the bombardment and battle of Fredericksburg.—For 
three days we had received warning to hold ourselves in readiness 
to move at a moment’s notice. Thinking that the march before us 
would be long and tedious, we made all the preliminary 
preparations, which sixteen months experience had taught us, and 
patiently awaited the final order to “strike tents,” “forward into 
camp,” “march,” which we received ; but on Thursday morning 
about three o’clock but on Thursday morning about three o’clock, 
at the first sound of the bugle, I rose up and emerged from my tent, 
and found that we were going to have a fine day to start on, the air 
was warm ; upon peering up through the misty hazes of the 
morning, we saw thousands of stars glittering in the azure blue ; 
and while the moon was shedding its last pale rays, it passed below 
the horizon. The men were all in fine spirits, and soon the column 
was formed ; and just as the order “forward, march,” was given the 
boom of cannon was heard in the direction of Fredericksburg, and 
simultaneous with the first report of the first cannon, a loud shout 
went up from the advancing hosts. We expected that we would 
have no opposition in crossing the river, and that the firing was 
caused by firing the woods beyond the city.—We moved slowly 
along, and at eight were opposite the city. We heard that strong 
resistance was going to be made by the enemy, and that it was with 
the greatest difficulty that we could get a bridge across the stream. 
Several engineer companies had been hard at work all night, and 
had darkness continued for a few hours longer the pontoons would 
have been laid ; but at the first twinkling of dawn the rebel 
sharpshooters poured a volley on the workmen, killing and 
wounding many, and forcing the balance to retreat. All further 
attempts to finish the bridge proved futile, as our men could not 
stand the well-directed fire of the enemy from their concealed 
position.—The matter looked bad, when the chief of artillery 


proposed to make a bold dash across in boats, and endeavor to 
route the concealed marksmen. The commander consenting, a part 
of the Connecticut regiment went over and nobly accomplished 
their object, bringing back over 100 prisoners. The bridges were 
now quietly laid down, and the bombardment of the city 
commenced. 

Over 100 pieces of artillery belched forth their smoke, 
flame and iron at the same time, each shot telling upon the 
structures of the city. The enemy seldom replied, and the day wore 
away with the fight all on our side. The disposition of the forces 
were as follows :—Franklin’s grand division the left ; Hooker’s the 
centre, and Sumner’s the right. I am, you are aware, in Hooker’s 
command. The next morning the cannonade was resumed ; but the 
fire was not directed at the city, but at the enemy's works on the 
hills beyond. During the night our army corps had crossed over and 
taken possession of the city. Our troops and skirmishers were 
already beyond the town, and were exchanging shots. Soon our 
lines could be seen advancing upon the enemy, under a murderous 
fire. They nobly stood their ground but could not advance an inch. 
The battle by noon became general, and was the most terrific 
engagement that I have ever witnessed. At twelve o’clock our 
division was ordered forward, and were soon over the river. They 
were immediately ordered to the front, and in less than an hour our 
wounded commenced to come to the rear. They fought gallantly, 
but it was no use. The enemy had complete range of them with shot 
and shell, and all we could do was to lie flat on the ground, neither 
able to retreat or advance.—They were kept in this position until 
dark, when they advanced to the side of a hill and were relieved 
shortly afterwards. 

The fight was terrible ; our loss heavy, and we gained 
nothing. Franklin, on the left, was more fortunate. He succeeded in 
forcing the enemy back and gained a decided advantage. Orders 
were given to send all the wounded over the river, as in all 
probability the enemy would shell the city. Accordingly the day was 
spent in transporting the wounded across. We evacuated the city, 
and at seven in the morning there was none of our troops left on 
the other aide. Our dead are lying inside of the rebel lines, and our 
wounded at the mercy of the enemy. We are back again in our old 
camp after nearly a week of hard fighting.—Things are looking 
darker than ever, and God only knows how the matter will end. 


I must now close, as I am tired and the hour late, and try to 
get some rest—something that I have not had for nearly a week. 
Yours, &c. 
W. L. BERRY. 
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Letter from a Northern Soldier 
Headquarters 16th Mich. Regt., 
Camp near Falmouth Va., 
January 5, 1863. 

MY DEAR —— :—All is quiet in camp again. By that time 
you will think that the even tenor of our camp life has been 
disturbed since my last. Well, we have had a little move, or 
reconnoisance rather. Last Thursday we received orders to be 
ready to move, bag and baggage, by twelve o’clock that day— 
rather short notice we thought—and our thoughts wandered back 
to the time when we received the same kind of orders to be off on 
short to Gaines’ Hill. But before noon the order was somewhat 
modified, and we were told not to strike tents, and take nothing but 
our blankets and hard tack. This was as much as to say that we 
would return in a day or two. Our columns were formed, and we 
soon moved off. Our course lay in the direction of Hartwood 
Church, which place you no doubt have heard of before. 

We had hardly started before it commenced to rain, and 
continued till dark ; making the roads bad. We reached Hartwood 
at one that night, and remained there till daylight. We then made 
for United States Ford, laid down in the map as Richwood Ford, on 
the Rappahannock. Part of the divisions crossed the water, which 
was about three feet deep, and, as you may anticipate, very cold. 


Here we caught a glimpse of the enemy. About a dozen, supposed 
to be videtts**, were seen to cross an open field, and enter a house. 
To capture them was then our business, and a regiment was 
deployed for this purpose. They commenced to surround the house, 
and the rebels made tracks for the woods. A fire of musketry was 
opened upon them, under which two fell. Three gave themselves 
up, and the balance escaped. Unfortunately, one of the shots fired 
passed through the house, and wounded just above the knee the 
lady living there. Her wound was cared for, and we recrossed the 
stream and received orders to return to camp. The object of the 
expedition, as far as I could learn, was for the purpose of capturing 
a portion of Stewart’s Cavalry at this point. On the 25th of last 
month they made a raid on Dumfries, capturing several of our army 
waggons. They, however eluded us, crossing further up the stream. 

The great mystery of the Banks’ Expedition is at last made 
known, and as I predicted in my last, he was sent to the extreme 
South to supercede Gen. Butler ; while that able General has been 
ordered North. The next we will hear from him will most likely be 
that he either has a position in the Cabinet or an important one in 
the army of the Potomac, and I would not be much surprised if he 
had the command of it. 

Many now look with longing eyes towards the South and 
Western departments, expecting great things from that quarter, 
since Banks has assumed command. As for myself I am not 
sanguine that the result will be anything extraordinary ; or that he 
will accomplish anything that will bring this war to a quick end. 
The fact is the decisive battle of this war will be, if fought at all, in 
this State, or in North Carolina, near Richmond. Richmond is the 
heart, and at that we must strike to produce the death blow, and as 
soon as that falls the rebellion is crushed. 

News has just reached camp of a terrific battle being in 
process near Murfresboro**, Tennessee, between the Union forces 
under Rosencrans, and the rebels under Bragg. It was stated that 
the whole force of each was engaged, and as the forces are large 
on both sides {of} the battle, if continued, will be a bloody one, and 
will have considerable influence in that department. If Rosencrans 
is defeated Nashville will again become subject to rebel rule, and 
that is what they are after, as there is an enormous supply of 
Government stores there. To obtain Nashville would give them 


foothold in Tennessee that will be hard to supplant ; if, on the 
contrary, Bragg is defeated, Tennessee will be liberated. 

We expect to have stirring times here again before long, as 
it has been determined to make the enemy leave Fredericksburg, 
or at least attempt it, and I would not be much surprized if it were 
attempted before this reaches you. A visit to the front immediately 
convinces one that all is not quiet in the rebel cap. Fresh 
earthworks are daily being raised, in fact they have them now close 
to the water’s edge. But we are also making elaborate 
preparations.—Three days ago thirty sixty-pound siege guns landed 
at the depot, and the engineers are busily engaged mounting them. 
Besides the siege guns some twenty or thirty batteries of twelve- 
pounders have been sent here and placed in position. These, 
together with that we had, will make about two hundred and 
seventy-five pieces of artillery, which ought to accomplish 
something, and it looks as if the idea is to shell them out of their 
stronghold before attempting to cross the river. The pontoons that 
we used on a former occasion were sent back to Washington, but 
are now on their way back. If this attempt fails we will go back to 
the vicinity of Washington and stay till spring, and take another 
base, at least Iam told so by those who pretend to know. Yesterday 
we were mustered for six months’ pay, and it is promised us by the 
fifteenth inst. ; so this portion of the army will be “flush.” 

Yours, etc., 


Letters from the Army of the Potomac. 
Headquarters 16th Mich. Regt., 
Camp near Falmouth, Va., 
January 12th, 1863. 
MY DEAR——:—The old stereotyped sentence of “All is 
quiet in the army of the Potomac,” can again be written this week 
without fear of contradiction. I thought when wrote to you a week 
ago, that ere this we would again be thundering at the strongholds 
of Fredericksburg. But although we have been doing nothing, the 
week just ended has been filled with exciting events. The glorious 
news from the South-west seems to have electrified the masses, 


and spurred them on to renewed vigor. The great and terrific battle 
of Murfreesboro, in which Rosecrans has gained such a signal and 
decisive victory, has saved Nashville, and liberated that section of 
Tennesee** ; and although it has not so demoralized or driven 
Bragg’s army to such extremes but that they will soon again renew 
the conflict, if necessary, yet it has taught them the lesson that 
when the “Yankees” have a competent commander, they are the 
superior soldiers, Rosecrans will now be hailed as the hero of the 
war. All honor is due him; he has fought a terrific battle against 
vastly superior forces, and saved Nashville, the great military 
supply depot of the mighty South-west. 

Again, the news from Vicksburg is of the most exciting and 
cheering nature. We did hear that the city was ours, but it was not 
believed, as the intelligence came from rebel sources ; but we knew 
that something was transpiring there to give birth to the rumor, 
and we are all watching with anxiety for news from that quarter. In 
all probability the city is occupied with either the forces of 
Sherman or McClernand. A mighty force has been sent against the 
doomed city, and with proper management, if we are successful at 
all, I cannot see why the spoils should not be large and the number 
of prisoners large, as there will be but a poor chance of escape for 
the enemy, owing to the peculiar situation of the city. They cannot 
escape by water on the Mississippi, nor cross over into Louisiana, 
and they will not be able to ascend the Yazoo, owing to the 
presence of our gunboats. Then, the Shrieveport** Railroad has 
been destroyed for some distance, and the bridges on another 
important railway burned. There must be a vast amount of military 
stores there, and there must also be a great many stand of small 
arms and accoutrements, besides large guns and ammunition, all of 
which fall into the hands of the Union, if McClernand, Faragut and 
Porter act their parts as nobly as Sherman has done. 

The past week has also proved to us that our cavalry are 
capable of doing something, if they make up their minds to set 
about it. Their recent exploits in Tennessee and Mississippi have 
proved conclusively that, when properly officered, they are not 
behind those of the enemy. The Tennessee exploit has laid Stuart’s 
raid far in the background, and has attached fame to the name of 
every man engaged in the daring and nobly executed exploit. 

But all these brilliant achievements of Union arms is no 
excuse why this grand army of the Potomac should be lying idle on 


the banks of the winding Rappahannock ; it is no excuse for the pet 
army of the nation to stand still and gaze with wonder at the 
magnificent deeds of our western armies. The sound flies through 
our camps, and echoes back the same— “Give us a leader, a man 
capable of leading us on to victory and glory—give us back 
McClellan, and the country’s safe.” And if such is not soon the case, 
we will be back again behind the frowning guns of our Capitol’s 
defences. The first we know, half of the Southern army will be at 
Richmond, and down upon us they will come with overwhelming 
force, hoping to retrieve their fallen fortune in the South-west. 

Amidst all the sunshine and brightness of the past week, 
there has been but one dark ray to mar its beauties, that is, the loss 
of the Monitor. The people of this nation could not help but shed a 
tear to its memory. If our thoughts wander back over the year in 
which it lived and died, and note its brilliant achievements, and the 
furore that it has caused over the whole maritime world, we cannot 
help but think that the little iron-clad deserved a better fate than a 
watery grave in the rocky shoals of stormy Hatteras. 

You will no doubt have read with great interest the 
President’s Confirmatory Proclamation of Negro Emancipation. It 
no doubt elicits the highest commendation of most Canadians. 
Myself being British, both by birth and education, I cannot help 
thinking, as most of my countrymen do, that it is right that the 
negro should be free—that slavery is wrong. Although my 
experience with slavery has been confined to the State, I have 
made use of every opportunity offered me to inquire into their 
welfare—and I must say that I pity them, if they allow themselves to 
be allured away from their present pleasant homes to the cold 
North, by the ignus fatus held out to them by the Northern 
abolitionist. 

W. W. L. 
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Letters from the Army of the Potomac. 


Headquarters 16th Mich. Regt. 
Camp near Falmouth, Va., 
January 17th, 1862. 
MY DEAR————, I write you this letter two days earlier 
than usual ; it is now Saturday, and I generally write you on 
Monday. My reasons for writing are, that in all probability this will 
be my last from this camp ; and before my usual time for writing to 
you rolls round, we will be on the road somewhere. The Fifth Army 
Corps received orders three days ago to hold themselves in 
readiness to move at a moment’s notice with three days’ cooked 
rations—an order which we have not received before for the last six 
months ; we always receive orders to have so many days’ rations on 
hand ; but it is a long time since they were ordered to be cooked. 
This order gave rise to much speculation as to the whereabouts of 
our destination ; some argued, that the fact of the rations ordered 
to be cooked, was conclusive evidence that we were going to ship 
to some point ; while others thought it meant a forced march and a 
battle, which I think is the most probable ; although, there has 
been a rumor very current throughout the corps, the rumor 
emanating from the reporter of the New York Herald, he getting his 
information from Gen. Hooker, that this corps d’armee is to return 
to Maryland, while the eight corps d’armee lately under the 
command of General Wool, will take our place in the central grand 
division of the army of the Potomac. This looks reasonable enough ; 
for, when we take into consideration our greatly diminished 
numbers, it will not be strange if they return the heroes of seven 
hard contested battles to Maryland, to lay at their case for a while, 
and fetch a new corps that as yet have never seen the enemy into 
the field, and give them a taste of true soldier life ; although, most 
of the men and officers seem inclined to believe this rumor and 
hope it will not be the case ; for, anything for me rather than six 
months of inactive soldier life. Another reason why I hope it will not 
be the case, is, that I conscientiously believe, that this army is 
destined to strike the death-blow at rebellion, if it is done at all ; 
and if one belongs to the portion of the army that strikes the blow, 
he is amply paid for all the hardships and privations that he is now 
called upon to endure. Another reason is, and, perhaps you may 
call it simple ; but if you had had the experience of thirteen months 
of army life in all its phases, you would see the truth of it, as all 


non-commissioned officers can testify to, and that is the difference 
of feeling the commissioned officers have towards their men, while 
upon active service. You could not wish better men ; but let them 
approach the national capital, and goldlace and red tape begins to 
appear, and with it the true American tyrannical (I cannot compare 
it to anything else) feeling towards those under their control. At all 
events, we leave this place to-morrow morning, 

I heard, yesterday, that the pontoons were laid across the 
Rappahannock, near Falmouth, and that Franklin’s, the left grand 
division, was crossing without opposition ; wishing to know the 
truth of this statement, I started for Falmouth, but found no 
pontoon bridges ; but on the contrary, found the opposite bank 
crowded with “Butternuts,” watching a flag of truce cross the 
stream, the object of which I could not learn. I then shoved down 
the stream, passed the Lacy-house, and kept on till I arrived at the 
Philips-house,—Here can be obtained a most beautiful view of the 
city and its defences beyond. I could with the aid of a glass easily 
distinguish the rebel officers from the privates ; could see the exact 
ground that our regiment stood upon, and received the first volley 
from the enemy’s guns, and where so many bit the dust ; could see 
the rise of ground under which we obtained shelter till darkness 
allowed us to retire ; in the streets of the city, men, women and 
children could be seen passing to and fro ; while, from many of the 
houses curling smoke could be seen ascending heavenward ; to the 
left of the city, and where Gen. Franklin was engaged, is one vast 
encampment ; the tents appear to be all new, and which we call 
“Wall-tents,” such as our officers use. There must be at least a 
thousand of them, each capable of accommodating ten men ; they 
present a beautiful appearance, neatly pitched in rows, the same 
length each way, forming a square. The tents, I am told are of 
English manufacture, which shows plainly that the blockade has 
failed to be effective at some point. But speaking of the blockade 
puts me in mind of some shoes that were distributed to our 
regiment last week ; they were taken from a steamer attempting to 
run the blockade ; they, too, are of English manufacture, the real 
“square-toes,” with two rows of nails in the soles, and plates on the 
heels ; they are splendid shoes, and all that were lucky enough to 
get them feel proud of them. 


The weather continues very fine ; the ground has only been 
covered with snow once this season, and it is so far advanced, that 
we do not expect much more cold weather. 

W. W. L. 
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Letters from the Army of the Potomac. 
Headquarters 16th Mich. Regt., 
Camp near Falmouth, Va., 
February 2nd, 1863. 
MY DEAR——~—-: The most interesting event during the past 
week was the advent of Major Oakley, the paymaster, amongst us. 
He arrived on Monday morning, and immediately commenced to 
distribute Uncle Sam’s legal tender amongst the men. Our 
regiment came in for their share on Monday evening, and by twelve 
that night we were paid a portion of what was due us. He promised 
to return in two weeks, and pay up in full ; so we expect him again 
next week. However, he left each one enough to remind him that 
the country still lived. Green-backs are as plentiful in camp now as 
Northern civilians—of which there are an immense number visiting 
the camp—and amongst whom are a good proportion of the fair 
sex. The mail for the two following days after payment did a large 
business. The men, then, having cared for the wants of their 
families at home, procured for themselves the necessary articles 
for a soldier’s comfort, which they have had to do without 
sometimes. The sutler, too, was well patronized, and did an 
immense business, although he charged the most exorbitant prices, 
such as the following : pint can of oysters, $1 ; apples, 5 cents 
each ; tobacco, $2 per pound ; blacking, 25 cents per box ; writing 
paper, 4 cents a sheet. Yesterday morning being Sunday and the 
first of the new month, I thought I would indulge in a cigar and a 
paper shirt collar ; I paid 15 cents for the former and 20 cents for 


the latter. The sutler I have always looked upon as a wholesale 
plunderer of the soldier's rights. They get hundreds of dollars more 
than their due, which ought to go for the support of some poor 
family at the North. Gambling, too, as is always the case just after 
payment, was carried on to a great extent, although strict orders 
have been issued against the pernicious practice. Hundreds of 
dollars daily change hands through chance at cards ; and hundreds 
of human sharks prowl around the camp, at all hours of the day and 
night, swindling the unwary ones out of their hard earned pay. Jews 
are the most common in this class ; they come around, with a pack 
on their backs, and if asked what they have, they will answer, “Only 
some leetle tings for de poys ;” and thus they go through the camp, 
from tent to tent, exhibiting their “leetle tings,” and when they get 
a chance, they play cards, and invariably fleece the soldiers out of 
all their money, and pass off to the next regiment, and have a 
doleful tale to tell about “mine frow and leetle childer dat am 
starving at home.” The rascals ! No wonder General Grant issued 
an order expelling them from his department, and if the President 
understood the reasons for so doing as well as Gen. Grant, I do not 
think he would have vetoed the order. 

You will have heard that another change of Commanders of 
the Army of the Potomac has taken place. Gen. Burnside has been 
relieved, and “fighting Joe Hooker” is now the commander of the 
army. However good a general Hooker will make, he will not be 
able to do anything for a month or so. It would make you at the 
North, who are used to good pike and plank roads, stare, to come 
here just now and look at the roads by which we are surrounded— 
to see ten horses vainly endeavoring to draw 500 pounds of hay 
three miles back from the railway. The mud is fully four feet deep, 
and in some places more, with no signs of it getting better, either 
by drying or freezing. A day or two ago we had a heavy snow storm, 
and the next day the sun came out bright and warm, melted the 
snow, and made the roads in such a state as to render the moving 
of troops by land a matter of impossibility. So we are destined to 
remain here till about the first of April, by which time the present 
Congress will be out of power, and a new one in, who will endeavor 
to have the President call an extra session, when he will be so 
pressed by the new Congress, that the result will be that he will re- 
appoint Gen. McClellan, and send him into the field untramelled, to 
do with the army as he sees fit, and we may then expect to see a 


great change in the National affairs. There will be a terrific howling 
amongst the radicals, but it will avail them nothing. 

Gen. Franklin, Commander of the left grand division, and 
the veteran Sumner, Commander of the right grand division, have 
also been relieved, and in all probability the army will fall back into 
the old style of corps d’armee, instead of grand divisions. 

Gen. Butterfield, recently promoted to the rank of Major 
General, and formerly Commander of our brigade, has been 
appointed Chief of Hooker’s Staff. A better selection could not have 
been made, for he is every inch a soldier. 

The South-western army keeps on the move, and we expect 
to hear stirring news from them soon. If McClernand succeeds in 
turning the course of the great “father of waters”—as is now 
confidently expected—he will gain an easy and bloodless victory 
over the defenders of Vicksburg ; but I fear it is too great an 
undertaking for man, to attempt to turn the waters of that mighty 
stream from the course which an all-wise Creator laid out for it. 

The rebel pirates are meeting with great success upon the 
high seas, and it looks to me to be a great shame for the Navy 
Department to let them roam and make such havoc amongst the 
American shipping, while they have such a number of war vessels 
that could be spared to go and hunt the pirates, and drive them 
under the waters of the billowy deep. 

W. W. L. 
General Hospital, Wind-Mill Point, 
Near Acquia Creek, Va., 
Feb. 10th, 1863. 

MY DEAR———: You will see by this that I no longer date 
my letters from “Camp near Falmouth.” Wednesday last, I received 
an official order from Gen. Sykes to report myself to this Hospital 
for duty. It was with deep regret that I left the regiment, having 
now been connected with it nearly eighteen months, during which 
time I had not been absent from it for one single night, but had 
always shared its sunshine and darkness ; and would much rather 
continue to do so till the end of my enlistment ; therefore, it was 
with sorrowful feelings that I bade all my comrades adieu, and 
went to fill the mandate of my superiors ; but upon the first 
opportunity that offers I will be back again. 


I arrived at this place late that night, reported myself, and 
was shown to a tent that was erected for the person then filling the 
position that I was to take. The next morning I was formally 
installed as Hospital Steward of the first Division, Fifth Army 
Corps. I immediately entered upon my duties, and found that they 
were to be much more laborious than at the regiment, filling the 
same position during the day. I had an assistant appointed, and, 
now, can get along quite comfortably.—I have 176 patients to look 
after, and prepare medicine daily for—so you can judge of the work 
do be done, besides preparing and dispensing the medicine. There 
is a thousand and one other little or minor things to look after : 
such as seeing that the Wards are kept clean—that the cooks are 
up and doing—that a full supply of medicine is kept on hand, etc. ; 
so I am kept stirring from early morn till late at night. Our division 
occupies thirty tents twenty feet square. 

The whole hospital is quite extensive, and is situated three 
miles from Acquia Creek, and but six or eight rods from the 
Potomac, on a large and surprisingly level piece of ground, that is 
completely shut in on all sides, except that of the river, with a 
range of high and rugged hills; the ground is a mile in length and 
half that much in breadth, and has at some time or other been 
cultivated. The whole piece of ground is now entirely covered with 
hospital tents, and presents a most beautiful picture to those 
unused to such scenes. The hospital was first founded when Gen. 
Burnside made his last and most unfortunate move.—There was at 
that time 3,000 sick removed to this point ; the number was so 
much more than was expected, that there was not accommodation 
for half of the number, and hundreds were exposed to the wet and 
cold weather with which we were visited at that time, and many 
suffered from it, as the grave-yard bordering on the river plainly 
shows. More tents were immediately ordered, and forwarded to 
this place, till now there is an even thousand of the same 
dimensions as those of our divisions ; the sick, too, have constantly 
increased, till now the record tells us there are some 5,000 sick 
soldiers lying here. There are eleven army corps hospitals, all 
consolidated. Besides the sick there are the nurses, cooks, police 
force, etc. In our division there are fifty-six engaged in the taking 
care of the helpless, and every division has equally as many. There 
being thirty-three divisions in the eleven corps, which gives a total 
of 1,848 men employed in taking care of the sick. Add to this the 


number of sick soldiers and the total amounts to about 6,848 of 
Uncle Sam’s men that are doing nothing but eating their rations 
and pocketing their pay, and taking into consideration that this is 
but a fraction of the large amount of unemployed men now in the 
army of the nation, it is no wonder that the North asks why more 
has not been done by her army. 

If our forces remain long enough, or advance from the 
present base, this hospital will become one of the most noted in the 
States.—But I am afraid that before many weeks this institution will 
be removed. Rumors, coming from good authority, tell us that the 
army of the Potomac is about to be broken up ; that the right and 
left grand divisions are going to be removed to the West to operate 
against the rebel strongholds, while the centre grand division is 
about to go back to Washington. I do not know how much 
confidence to place in the rumors about the changes in the army, 
but one thing I am sure of and that is that one corps d’armee has 
already embarked on transports and went down the river towards 
Fortress Monroe ; but where they go from there I know not. The 
corps I have reference to is the ninth corps, formerly Burnside’s. 
They are undoubtedly going further South, and in all probability 
will go to Newbern and join the army in that department. 

The weather is now very fine. The days as warm as a 
Canadian May day ; and as soon as the mud that is still left 
becomes dried up, it will be as pleasant as one can wish. We need 
no fire after ten o’clock in the morning till night in any of the 
wards, even where the sick are lying. 

Yours &c., 
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Letters from the Army of the Potomac. 


Wind Mill Point Hospital, 
Near Acquia Creek, Va., 
Feb. 16th, 1863. 

DEAR CHRON .,—I paid a flying visit to the regiment and 
the front on Wednesday of the past week ; but found everything as 
usual with the exception of the 9th corps d’armee, which I informed 
you in my last had been withdrawn from the army of the Potomac, 
and had proceeded to Fortress Monroe. All was quiet everywhere ; 
and all was going on in the usual easy way ; and all seemed willing 
to accept and try to accomplish whatever orders may be 
promulgated to them by the new Commander in-Chief of the army. 
There has been an order issued from head-quarters that seems to 
give extreme satisfaction to the men, and has seemed to dispel a 
great deal of the antipathy that many of the soldiers had towards 
General Hooker, and that is his “soft heart order,” which makes it 
the duty of every commissary to supply the troops with fresh bread 
several times a week, so that after living on the hard bread for 
nearly one year, you may be sure that most of the troops are 
heartily sick of it ; and the change to good soft fresh bread meets 
with the hearty approval of all. And I noticed after conversing with 
many, that there is a much better feeling displayed towards Gen. 
Hooker than to their late commander ; but still, all look anxiously 
for the day when McClellan will be re-instated, of which they seem 
to have no doubts will be the case before many weeks go by. 

I purpose in this letter to depict two or three scenes that I 
have witnessed here, since my connexion with the hospital, 
illustrating in a slight manner, the horrors that this war brings to 
many at home that was once pleasant and happy ; and do not fora 
moment think that they are overdrawn, or that fancy takes a part in 
either ; for any person that has ever been acquainted with 
hospitals, will at once acknowledge the truthfulness of them. 

A week ago to-night, I was seated in my tent ; rain was 
falling heavily upon its roof ; I was seated by the side of the stove, 
and had been reading some letters and papers, the first I had 
received since coming here ; it was late, nearly eleven, and I was 
thinking about retiring, when I was attracted by hearing a voice at 
the front of my tent, and upon looking up, I saw the opening drawn 
apart. I hastily untied the fastenings, and a lady drenching wet 
passed in ; she eagerly enquired if the register for this division was 


kept here ? I answered in the affirmative, when the following 
conversation took place : 

“Is Charles still living ?” If I could but portray the agony 
that was depicted in her youthful countenance as she asked the 
question ; but I cannot. “He is, and past all danger ; I know him 
well ; he is in Ward No. 2,” I replied. The pleasure that now passed 
over her face was as great as the agony of a moment before. 

“May I see him ?” 

“Yes ; but I must tell him of your wish for perhaps your 
sudden appearance might be anything but beneficial to him in his 
weakened condition.” 

“You are his wife, I presume ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tell him that Margaret has come to see him.” 

I told her to be seated, and lighted the lantern ; put my 
great-coat on, and passed over to the Ward. All was quiet ; the 
candle was dimly burning in the farther end. The nurse was asleep 
in his chair, tired out, or lazy. The patients were all asleep. I passed 
up to Charles’ cot, and gently shook him ; he opened his eyes ; a 
bitter draught, I suppose, was his first thought. 

“How do you feel, Charles,” I asked? 

“Better to-night, Steward.” 

“Have you had your medicine regularly ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Would you like something to-night ?” 

“Tf it is necessary.” 

I returned and conducted her to the war. He was seated in 
his bed when she entered.—She almost flew across the ward, and 
caught him in her arms, and however strong and manly he might 
have been in health, he was but as a child now, and he fell weeping 
on her breast. The wife could not retain her tears and they mingled 
them together. She wished to stay by his bedside during the night 
and I returned to my tent. She had come all the way from New York 
after passing through the trying ordeal of getting a permit from the 
Washington official, to come to this point ; she reached Acquia 
Creek after dark during a severe rain storm, and come a-foot 
through a most lonesome road all alone, a distance of three miles, 
and at last found the sought for in a fair way of recovery. Yesterday 
she returned, and Charley went with her, a furlough of thirty days 
being granted him. 


A few days ago an elderly gentleman of very respectable 
appearance called, and enquired for Samuel ————. Looking over 
the record, I found his name, but opposite his name was written 
“died Jan. 28th, 1863.” I told him, and never to the last day of my 
existence will I forget the look of agony that passed over his aged 
countenance as he heard it. He stood as one petrified for at least 
three minutes, and then enquired for his grave. I pointed to the 
grave yard, and he went to it. He had to search a long time for it, 
but, at last, he found it. I could see him in a kneeling posture by it. 
In about an hour he returned and said that he wished to have the 
body exhumed. I told him that the body was buried without a coffin, 
and it would be a painful picture for him to see it uncovered ; but 
he persisted, and said that he was going to take the remains home. 
Accordingly, we procured a litter and carried it to the grave. The 
ground was {unclear} owing to the late rains, and it being low, it 
was difficult to dig. After going down about two feet it became 
perfect slush, and had to be dipped out. We came to the body, tied 
a rope to the feet and drew it out. Oh! what a ghastly appearance it 
presented ; mouth and eyes wide open ; face and body all mud; 
clothes all rags. This picture seemed to fill the father with anger at 
thus beholding the remains of his dead son, but it soon passed off, 
and be wept as a child. He told me that Samuel was his only child, 
that he had been in the service but three mouths, that he had 
always been of a weak constitution, and had, much against his will, 
enlisted. He died of that bane of a soldier’s life—dysentery. 

A young man belonging to the 2d Wisconsin Vols., was 
taken with inflamation of the eyes during the winter, and was 
removed to the hospital, when his fate was established.—While 
here, he contracted typhoid fever, and it was thought it would 
prove fatal, and he had a letter written to his father, begging him to 
come and see him before he died ; but he did not die, but his eye- 
sight was lost. His father arrived here on Friday, enquired for him, 
and was shown to the ward in which he stayed. His son was sitting 
on his bed listening to one of the nurses read. Imagine for yourself 
the meeting that took place. The son could not see, but he could 
feel the arms of his father around him. The father expected to find 
the son dead. What must have been his feelings to find him as he 
was ? 

WILLIAM. 
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Letters from the Army of the Potomac. 
Head Quarters, 16th Michigan Regt., 
Camp near Falmouth, Va., 
Feb, 2{?}, 1863. 
EDITOR CHRONICLE,—I have been off duty three days, 
and have improved the time in looking round, visiting the extreme 
front both above and below Falmouth, and examining the various 
forts, fortifications und rifle-pits that are now being built by the 
orders of General Hooker. I find that our pickets now extend thirty 
miles above, and nearly the same distance below the village of 
Falmouth ; the outer picket above is done by cavalry, under the 
charge of Col. Wyndham, formerly of the British army, who, I 
believe, served with great distinction at the Crimea. The picketing 
is done close to the bank of the river, and the reserves remain near 
the numerous fords on that station. On the opposite side of the 
river evidently is the picket of the enemy ; they also are cavalry. A 
great deal more freedom and cordiality seems to exist between the 
two guards than I ever supposed there did, and, in fact, a great 
deal more I think than ought to be allowed ; they regularly 
exchange papers ; and it is really amusing to see the process of the 
exchange. The following is the usual way : A party of a dozen or so, 
will go down to the water’s edge ; the river being about as wide as 
the Thames, at Ingersoll, and hallo across : presently, a party, 


about a dozen or so, rebels, will appear, aid also come to the 
water’s edge : “Have you the Richmond Examiner?” our boys will 
ask. “Yes,” will be the reply.—“Have you the New York Herald, and 
will you exchange?” “Yes,” will be the reply. They then will take a 
piece of stout hard bark, sharpen one end in the form of a boat ; 
put a stick in the centre ; tie their paper to it, so that it will spread 
and catch the wind ; they will then fasten a piece of board in the 
stern of it like a rudder ; set it in such a position that will steer it 
across in an oblique direction ; put it in the water, give it a shove ; 
it will generally reach the opposite bank, about ten rods down the 
stream. The opposite party does the same thing ; and the exchange 
made, they will then return to their posts. No firing takes place on 
either side. In the rear of the cavalry pickets, quarter of a mile, the 
infantry are stationed, so that the line is doubly guarded. 

At every ford an immense number of men are engaged 
building forts, rifle-pits, forming abattis, etc.,—while thousands of 
more men are busily employed in making corduroy roads leading to 
them. There are some twenty large forts now being built above 
Falmouth ; and soon it will be one complete chain of fortifications 
from this point to thirty miles above.—They are also building forts 
along the railroad from Aquia to Falmouth ; there are to be ten in 
all, and will soon be completed ; so that this railroad will be well 
and strongly guarded ; they are also digging rifle-pits, and throwing 
up earth-works in almost every conceivable direction. And it seems, 
that the old McClellan style of campaigning in going to the Hooker 
made, and that shovels are to do the work of the gun to a great 
extent. 

All this work looks to me as if Hooker does not contemplate 
the moving of his troops over the Rappahannock ; but that all the 
present labor is spent for present safety, and for defences hereafter 
; and that as soon as the weather will permit, he will withdraw from 
the present base, and only leave enough troops here to protect the 
railroad and Government property that has been erected along the 
lines ; for if he intended to advance in this direction, there could be 
no conceivable object in doing so much work in this vicinity ; but if 
he intends changing his base of operations, it will be necessary to 
leave a force to protect the railroad ; for there has been millions of 
treasure expended, and thousands of men are still busily engaged 
in building piers, wharfs, buildings, bridges, etc. 


The weather for the past week has been very cold and 
wintry ; two heavy snow-storms visited us, one last Wednesday, the 
other on Sunday. On Sunday the snow fell to the depth of two feet ; 
and had we sleighs, we could have a winter’s tide. The sun is pretty 
warm to-day, however, and in a few days the snow will be all off, 
and leave the roads in a terrible condition. 

WILLIAM. 
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War Correspondence. 


General Hospital, 1st Div., 5th Corps, 
Near Stoneman Smth’s, Va., 
March 2, 1863. 
EDITOR CHRONICLE,—Time rolls swiftly by ; two months 
of the New Year have passed away ; and all the strangeness of 
writing ‘63 has gone, and it now seems as familiar as that of ‘62 did 
but such a short time ago ; and the third month has been ushered 
in upon us as beautiful as a Canadian May. A few days more, and it 
will be a year since we left our old encampments near Washington, 
and marched forth full of ardor and courage to meet the country’s 


enemys**, with the soldier’s idol to lead the way. And when we take 
a retrospective view of the past year and carefully look at the 
results, we tremble for the future ; when we think of the bright 
anticipations we then had of every victory over our foes ; when we 
think of the spirit that then induced thousands of Americans to 
flock around their country’s flag, and with eagerness answer to 
their country’s call, and compare that time to this ; we notice a 
great, a mighty change.—Patriotism was then the incentive ; money 
not the inducement ; and, now, a military necessity is forced to fill 
up the thinnest, and almost exterminated regiments, that have so 
nobly proved true, and defended the starry emblem of their 
country. When we think of the many battles that have been fought : 
Gaineshill, Malvern, Antietam, Fredericksburg, and other blood- 
stained fields ; it first seems to us as though it were a tale of olden 
times ; would that there might be doubts for its authenticity ; but 
when we visit the camps, and look for old and familiar faces they 
are not to be seen. And as we are called upon daily by kind and 
loving fathers and mothers, dear sisters and brothers, and asked to 
point out to them the little mound that marks the resting-place of a 
son or brother ; and when we see their remains drawn forth from 
the dirt, wrapped in a military blanket, and then nailed up ina 
pine-box to be carried North, to be had in the family burying 
ground ; and while tears are shed by relatives and friends, and sobs 
burst forth from agonized hearts, the illusion is dispelled, and the 
sad reality appears in all its blood stained heideousness**, telling 
us that the commencement of the work that will forever make this 
period memorable dates no further back than the 10th of March, 
1861. 

If we were done, if what we set out to do were 
accomplished, we would have a different feeling. We could forgive 
the enemy for causing so many deaths ; for leaving so many homes 
desolated and children fatherless ; but such is not the case. 

In two months the two years enlistment will have expired 
and nearly 200,000 men will take up there line of march for home. 
This will sadly decrease the army and take from it some of its best 
troops. To fill the place of them and to further strengthen the 
forces, I see that Congress has at last passed a new Militia Bill, 
better known as the Conscription Act. This seems to give general 
satisfaction to all the troops. They now look with eagerness to the 
day when the draft will become general and the new levy hurried to 


the front ; for they all fondly hope that the new troops will have to 
take the blunt** of the battle the coming summer. 

There is nothing of any importance transpiring in the army 
at present. An occasional skirmish in the front between scouting 
parties is all that disturbs the quiet that pervades over the army. 
The work on the different forts is progressing rapidly, and soon 34 
forts, extending from Acquia Creek to the Radpahannock**, will be 
completed, rendering the place in a state of perfect defence. There 
is no doubt but that it is the intention of the Government to hold 
this point at all hazards. I am creditbly** informed that the army, 
with the exception of the 3rd and 5th corps d’armee, will be 
withdrawn from this place, and it will be the work of the 3rd and 
5th corps to protect this point, which they will easily be able to do, 
after the completion of the chain of forts. 

The health of the troops is now very good ; but few deaths 
are occurring. The food furnished us now is better than any that 
has been issued for a long time ; fresh beef, onions, potatoes and 
soft bread, is to be had in plenty, and I have always noticed that 
when any of the above articles of diet are furnished, the health of 
the men gradually improves. 

Yours, &c., W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 


{GEN. HOSPITAL, 1ST DIV., 5TH CORPS, 
{Near Stoneman’s Switch, Va., Mar. 8. 

EDITOR CHRONICLE,—Since my last communication 
nothing of peculiar interest has transpired in this vicinity. The bad 
weather that has prevailed has left the roads in such a state as to 
effectually prevent any active military operations, and confines the 
Army of the Potomac to the simple routine of camp duty. This 
continued inaction is becoming irksome to the men, and they are 
anxiously awaiting the improvement of the weather, when they can 
again strap on their knapsacks, shoulder their muskets, and make 
another effort to drive the enemy from the soil of Virginia. The 
gallant men of this corps having exhausted their stocks of Sec. 
Chase’s elaborately finished steel engravings, which they recently 
received from the paymaster, are again clamorous for his arrival 
with a further supply of those very useful Treasury Department 
Pictorials. 

Desertions still prevail to a very large extent, although not 
quite so numerous as they were a month ago. The lines are so well 
guarded, however, that very few succeed in getting away. As yet 
the death punishment has not been inflicted, although it has been 
threatened several times. These have been several aggravated 
cases, where the men forged passes, and even discharges, but the 
heaviest punishment I have yet heard of having been inflicted is 
confinement in the Rip-Raps for five years at hard labour, without 
pay. I had occasion to visit a guard house a few days since, to note 
down a prescription for two sick men who were undergoing 
punishment, one of whom was quite young. While conversing with 
them, I inquired for what offence they were confined. They replied, 
“Desertion,” the elder giving as a reason for his conduct that he 
was “tired of soldiering,” while the youth, who was not yet twenty, 
with a quivering lip and a tear rolling down his cheek, placed in my 
hand a letter, from which I extract the following :— 

“DEAR HUSBAND,-— * * * Has the paymaster come yet ? 
My God, Henry, what am I going to do ? I have had but one dollar 
in two weeks, and now I have not one cent ! If you cannot send me 
some money immediately, I, and our only child, whom you have 
never seen, will have to lie down and starve, or go to the poor- 
house.” * * * 

Poor fellow, he was much to be pitied, and few would blame 
him. At the time of his desertion there were large arrears of pay 


due to him. Though his case is a hard one it is not singular. There 
are many like him in the army. The men whose term of service 
expires during the next two months are jubilant over their 
approaching freedom. Ask one of them what he would take to re- 
enlist, and he will tell you that Uncle Sam has not got “green 
backs” enough in the treasury even to make him think about it. Yet 
there is not a man of them but daily wishes that the rain would 
cease falling and the roads dry up, so that they might meet the 
enemy once more and give them one farewell shot before retiring 
to the walks of civil life. There is every prospect of these desires 
being granted, as the various forts, rifle pits, etc., in front are 
nearly completed, and in some the guns are being mounted, and it 
is now, I think, a settled fact that the third and fifth corps are to 
hold this position during the approaching spring campaign. Many, I 
fear, will receive their discharges from this world and the service at 
the same instant, by the rifles of the enemy. 

We have been very busy during the last two weeks getting 
the hospital into a condition to receive patients, and had rather a 
hard job at it. The spot selected was covered with a thick growth of 
Virginia pine, which had to be cut down, the stumps grubbed out, 
the land levelled and laid out in streets, dig a ditch all around and 
pitch the tents. The work was completed by surrounding the whole 
with a high and strong fence of interwoven cedar boughs. Those 
who have been in Virginia and seen the pine, will be able to 
comprehend the herculean task we had to perform. No amount of 
word painting could convey any adequate idea of it. 

I was in hopes that I would have been relieved from duty in 
the general hospital and returned to my regiment, but yesterday I 
received orders to remain. So there is now no chance of my 
returning to the regiment until the corps is ordered off. 

Yours, etc. 
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War Correspondence. 
General Hospital, 1st Div., 5th Corps, 
Near Stoneman’s Switch, Va., 
March 16th, 1683. 
EDITOR CHRONICLE,—It is night. Everything is quiet. 
Within my tent a gentle fire burns in the stove, throwing out a 
genial warmth to my comfort. Without all is still, save the sweet 
sounds of a splendid brass band, playing “America,” as a serenade 
to some favorite officer. Just over the way the drums have beat, and 
the bugles have sounded the “tat-too,” and most of the men have 
wrapped themselves in their blankets, and no doubt many of them 
are asleep. I have just returned from another visit to the picket 
line ; everything is quiet there now, although they have had rather 
an exciting time during the past week. For a week or two past it 
seems that the line has been in rather “loose” hands ; but the 
commander of the line having been changed, it is now guarded 
more effectually than ever. It certainly needs an effective line to 
keep the daring cavalry of the enemy back ; for they have again 
been at their old tricks and passed through our lines, when or 
where nobody knows ; but on their return they boldly presented 
themselves and asked permission to pass through. This was on 
Wednesday last, and the following is a true statement of their 
daring feat as told by one on post where they presented themselves 


“About two o’clock in the afternoon, while myself and two 
others were on post, a body of cavalry presented themselves and 
asked permission to pass through. We asked them for their pass, 
and they presented one signed by Gen. ——. We told them that they 
could not go on ; that if the commander of the Company would 
return to the reserve and get the consent of the officers there in 


charge, the troop could pass. The commander consented to do so, 
and leaving his Company went to the reserve. The pass was 
examined, and so was the presenter of it. The officer had his doubts 
about its authenticity, and refused him his permission, telling him 
at the same time to take his command and return to head-quarters, 
and if he could get another signature he might then pass through. 
The rebel officer then returned to his company, about faced them, 
went back a few rods, when he again wheeled around his men, put 
spurs to their horses, and off they went, leaving us gazing after 
them with amazenent**.” 

This I look upon as daring on their part, and loose on the 
part of the officer in charge of our line. He might have captured the 
whole rebel troop if he did his duty. He excuses himself by saying 
that they were dressed as our cavalry are, and supposed them to be 
our men going out scouting. They were probably a detachment of 
those that made such a successful raid into Fairfax Court House a 
short time ago ; but whoever they were they are now probably safe 
under the shelter of the “Stars and bars.” While out there quite an 
accident occurred, which came near resulting in the death of one of 
our regiment. Two of the Company of sharpshooters attached to 
our regiment, for want of something else to do, took their guns and 
commenced practicing the bayonet exercise. They stood 
immediately opposite each other, and about a rod apart.— 
{unclear} party was giving them the command of “high tierce, 
parry,” and as one of them was in the act of throwing his gun over 
his shoulder, to execute the command, the lock of the gun was 
brought in a bough, which drew back the hammer far enough that 
when it descended it broke the cap and fired the gun. The ball 
struck the other in the right heart, but owing to the position he was 
standing in it glanced from the breast and through the arm, 
causing a bad wound. 

Another painful accident occurred near the Hospital a few 
days ago. A young man belonging to the 44th N.Y. Regt., known as 
the “Ellsworth Avengers,” got on a mule to go and have his likeness 
taken. The mule became frightened at something and run away. He 
was unable to control him, and was eventually thrown, one foot 
hanging in the stirrup. He was dragged in this way some distance, 
and when the animal was caught it was found that the young man 
was lifeless. 


The camp is full of rumors relating to marching orders. 
Every Commander has had orders to get his command in proper 
trim for a summer campaign. Gen. Hooker has issued some rather 
astringent orders as regards officers and their baggage. During the 
coming season he is not going to allow any tents for the use of the 
line, and only one for the staff to each regiment. They must each 
one carry his shelter tent on his back. The baggage is cut down so 
low that it will not allow them a a** clean shirt but once in about 
two weeks, and where their extra suit of clothes, for them to cut a 
“swell” in, is going to be carried I do not know ; but it pleases the 
men to think that “Mr Gold Lace” has got to carry his own house on 
his back. There is no doubt but that a part of the army will “strike 
tents” before a great while, and I still think, as I have for months 
past, that it will be by water ; at any rate it will not be an advance 
on Fredericksburg. There has also been a stop put upon the 
granting of passes to officers ; but I am inclined to think that it is 
on account of the abuse that is made of them ; for hardly an officer 
returns at the expiration of his pass, but generally managed to stay 
twice his time. 

Yours, &C., 
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War Correspondence. 
Gen. Hospital, 1st Div. 5th Corps, 
Near Stoneman’s Switch, 
March 23, 1863. 
EDITOR CHRONICLE,—I have the gratification of being 
able to record at least one item of interest. I have reference to the 
recent cavalry fight on the Rappahannock, near Kelly’s Ford. It was 
a most brilliant achievement, and reflects great credit upon 
General Averill, commander of the federal forces engaged in the 
expedition. It had been a rumoured around for some days previous 
that we would hear of something worthy of our attention before 
long, and were not, therefore, surprised when we heard loud and 
constant cannonading on the upper Rappahannock on Tuesday last. 
The distant roar could be distinctly heard all afternoon, and 


towards night when it ceased, we waited with great anxiety to hear 
news from that quarter. Towards midnight we heard that there had 
been a considerable fight and that we had come off victorious, but 
could not gather any particulars. Between one and two o’clock on 
Wednesday a few guns were fired, and then the firing ceased 
altogether. That night we heard full particulars of the affray. 

The general commanding this army being desirous to 
ascertain as nearly as possible the strength of the enemy’s 
fortifications at Kelly’s ford, despatched Gen. Averill with 2000 
mounted riflemen and a battery of howitzers, to cross the river at 
this point and make a reconnoisance of the country bordering on 
the ford. The ford is some fifteen miles above Falmouth. I 
remember the place well, as our division crossed it last summer on 
its way to the battlefield of Groveton. The river at this point is 
narrow, with rather steep banks, lined with a thick growth of 
sycamore and wild grape ; just beyond is a large open field 
containing five hundred acres, forming a splendid place for a 
cavalry fight. Beyond this open field the country is rough and hilly, 
and mostly wooded, until you reach the Orange and Alexandria 
Railroad, in the neighborhood of which the country is highly 
cultivated. Gen. Averill upon arriving at the ford immediately 
commenced sending his men across, covering them with the fire of 
the howitzers. The enemy were concealed behind earthworks, and 
harrassed our men greatly during the hour and a half they were 
engaged in crossing. The first squadron that crossed immediately 
charged the enemy, taking fifty prisoners, killing several, and 
capturing a great many horses, saddles, etc., which were sent to 
the rear. The men and horses were now allowed an hour’s rest, 
pickets were stationed half a mile to the front, and just as our 
forces were getting into their saddles, word was sent from the front 
that the enemy were advancing in force. This was expected, as it 
was well known that Stuart’s whole brigade of cavalry, 5000 
strong, were encamped about ten miles distant, in the direction of 
Culpepper. Averill immediately arranged his forces in order of 
battle, and as the enemy appeared, boldly charged upon them. A 
terrible hand to hand conflict ensued, and the enemy retreated to 
the weeds. Whenever or wherever the enemy showed himself in 
force these terrific charges were repeated. and the enemy were 
completely routed in all but one. The famous Generals Stuart and 
Fitzhugh Lee rallied their men and led them on in person, but their 


efforts were of no avail. Averill outwitted them at every point, and 
after five hours’ fighting they commenced to retreat, and were 
closely followed by Averill for four miles, when they took refuge 
behind their intrenchments—two forts connected by a heavy 
earthwork. Trees were felled in every direction, making the ground 
impracticable for cavalry operations, and as neither artillery nor 
infantry were at hand the forts could not be stormed. 

Averill, after taking a survey of the country and a drawing 
of the defences, gathered up his spoil, and returned without attack 
or demonstration on the part of the enemy. Among the prisoners is 
Major Breckenridge, cousin of the ex-vice-president. The following 
day a detachment was sent across the ford, and passed over the 
same ground without opposition and found the enemy still in their 
intrenchments. Thus ended one of the most gallant affrays that has 
taken place in this army. And what gives greater zest to the affair is 
that as Gen. Fitzhugh Lee was lately passing out of our lines, 
having come in with a flag of truce, he left at the outpost a letter 
for Gen. Averill, who was a classmate at West Point, challenging 
him to come over and meet him. Averill went and Lee left. 

While part of the troops were engaged as above described 
in fighting the battles of their country, by far the larger portion 
were engaged in celebrating the day set apart as that of the patron 
saint of Ireland. At Gen. Meagher’s there was a large concourse of 
ladies and army officers. Several brass bands were on the ground. 
The Irish Brigade were in full dress, each man wearing the 
shamrock badge ; they presented a fine appearance. Father 
O’Hogan delivered a most eloquent sermon, which was listened to 
by thousands with great interest. The subject was the duties of 
Irishmen towards their adopted country. At its conclusion a 
bountiful collation was served, and hundreds of guests partook of 
it. There were several races, some of which were watched with 
great interest, at large amounts of money were bet. Gen. 
Meagher’s grey carried off the palm ; he was ridden by Capt. 
Crasson. 

The Irish of our division assembled at the quarters of the 
9th Mass., where a programme for a day’s sport had been 
prepared. The amusements, however, were put a stop to early in 
the day by a terrible accident that occurred. The Quartermaster of 
the 9th and the Assistant Surgeon of the 32nd Mass. were trying 
the speed of their horses, by running them forty rods, turning 


round a stake, and back to the starting point. They started, and 
upon reaching the turning post, one went around by the right and 
the other by the left, the horses met head to head, killing both, and 
so severely injuring the Quartermaster that his life is despaired of. 
The Doctor had one arm broken, but is otherwise uninjured. 

Conscripts and substitutes are commencing to arrive ; quite 
a number of each joined our regiment the past week. The 
substitutes have each received sums varying from $200 to $600 to 
serve in place of some other unfortunate. 

News has reached us of the death of Major-General 
Sumner. “Old Hugh” will long be remembered by every soldier in 
the army. He commenced his military career as a lieutenant in 
1815, served with great distinction in the Mexican war, and was 
promoted to the rank of colonel after the settlement of the Mexican 
difficulty. He was sent to the west to operate against the Indians at 
the breaking out of the rebellion. He was re-called to Washington 
and made a Brig-Gen., and received the command of a brigade in 
the army of the Potomac, with which army he has been identified 
ever since, until relieved at his own request, a few weeks ago, of 
the command of the Right General Division. He was to have gone to 
the west again, to command the western depot, but death 
interfered. The old veteran at the age of sixty-six, fought his last 
battle, now... {Jast two lines or so unclear and ends} 
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War Correspondence. 
Gen. Hospital, 1st Div., 5th Corps. 
Near Stoneman’s Switch, 
Virginia, Mar. 30, 1863. 
EDITOR CHRONICLE.—The time is now drawing near 
when this army will take up its line of march. The weather during 
the past fortnight has been very favorable, and if it continues as 
favorable for a few days longer, we may expect good roads. The 
preliminary preparations to a general movement that have been 
going on for some time back, plainly evince that once the army 
commences its forward movement the commander-in-chief is 
determined that no ordinary obstacle will retard its progress or 
affect the efficiency of its organisation. Instead of permitting his 
army to depend for commissary supplies and ammunition upon the 
usual waggon trains, which are worse that useless—an 
encumbrance—in bad weather, he has provided a vast number of 
mules and pack saddles, a certain number of which will attend each 
column in its march : and the roads must be bad indeed which will 
prevent muley** from marching onward with his load of supplies. 
This plan is considered very judicious, and will doubtless expedite 
matters very much ; for the delays that have hitherto occurred on 
the line of march have been caused chiefly by the deficiency of 
supplies from the waggon trains. The mules, in fact, are intended 
for the transportation of supplies between the army and the 
waggon train, when the latter, by the state of the weather and the 
roads, are prevented from accompanying the advancing columns. 
Not only this, but he has also very materially reduced the number 
of waggons accompanying the army. Scarcely a train passes over 
the road to Acquia Creek but several car loads or waggons, and 
superfluous baggage belonging to the officers and soldiers, are sent 
on their way to Washington. When we meet the enemy, you may 
depend upon hearing of one or the other being well whipped. That 
the battle will be a decisive one is quite certain. 
The men, knowing that a forward movement will soon be 
made, eagerly seize every opportunity that offers for amusement, 
and the beautiful spring days of the past week have been most 


pleasantly spent. I have never before seen so much cordiality 
existing between officers and men as at the present time. Many of 
the officers have thrown aside their dignity, and from their 
treatment of the men, it would seem that their minds have become 
impressed with the truth, that a private soldiers is still a man, and 
their equal in the sight of the Ruler of Mankind. In the early part of 
the week there was a grand review of the troops. They were highly 
complimented by the general for their soldierly appearance and 
perfection in tactics. After the review, the men were given the 
balance of the day for pleasure, with permission to leave the camp. 
Hundreds visited friends and relatives who were not a mile distant, 
but whom they were prevented from seeing before by the very 
stringent orders in force against leaving camp. 

Thursday was indeed a gala-day in the Army of the 
Potomac. Not a man that lives through this rebellion and again 
returns to his home but will remember the pleasures of that day. 
The day had been set aside for a general holiday, on which all the 
men were privileged to meet together and enjoy themselves. The 
ground selected was a level plain immediately opposite 
Fredericksburgh. The enemy across the stream could easily see the 
gathered hosts ; and I’ll warrant that they indulged in many a 
surmise as to the cause of the immense gathering. A large platform 
made from pontoon boats had been erected, upon which was seated 
a large number of the fair sex, who seemed to enjoy intensely the 
pleasures of the day. The sports consisted of horses, races, food 
races, jumping, throwing the heavy stone, catching piggy, with not 
only his tail shaved and greased, but his whole body, and climbing 
the greased pole, on top of which there were two ten dollar green 
backs. The prize given were valuable. For the horse race, $200 ; 
catching the pig, running and jumping, $10 each. Besides these, 
from some source, a large quantity of “Monongahela” came on the 
ground, and very materially raised the spirits of some, for I saw a 
few carried from the ground on the shoulders of their companions. 
There were several fine bands present, which discoursed sweet 
music during the day. In the evening there was a grand dance, and 
at a late hour the pleasure seekers dispersed to their respective 
regimental quarters. 

Today I am to be relieved from duty at the hospital, and 
return to my regiment. I have been trying for some time to effect 
this change, and have at last succeeded, which is very gratifying to 


me ; for now, if this corps should move, I will be with them, and 
perhaps witness the fall of the Capital of Rebeldom. 
Yours, &c. 
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War Correspondence. 
Head Quarters, 16th Mich. Vols., 
Camp near Falmouth, Va., 
April 6th, 1863. 
ED. CHRONICLE.—The only noticeable event since my last 
is the visit of President Lincoln to the Army of the Potomac. He 
arrived here yesterday. It was generally understood that the 
purport** of his visit was to review the whole army previous to 
moving on the summer campaign. All the troops had taken pains to 
be able to make a good appearance, and no doubt would have 
gained the President’s approval had they been permitted to have 
been reviewed. Unfortunately, Saturday evening a heavy storm 
visited us, and Sunday morning there was six inches of snow, but 
by noon it was all melted, and the roads were in as bad a condition 
as they have been any time within the last month, rendering the 
reviewing of infantry and artillery a matter of impossibility for a 
week to come. Yet, all the cavalry in the army, excepting what are 
on picket patrol or provost duty, were ordered out, and by nine 
o'clock this morning were drawn up in lines on the large field 
facing Fredricksburg. The field was very muddy, and it was with 
great difficulty that they went through with their evolutions. A good 
many civilians came down from Washington, but no doubt will go 
away greatly dissatisfied with their visit. 


I was on the ground by ten o’clock, and took up a position 
in a large locust tree, near the ruins of the once famed Philips 
house. A line of cavalry was drawn up directly under the branches 
of the tree, so I knew that I would have a good view of the 
reviewing party as they passed. I remained in the tree upwards of 
an hour, when I was startled by the report of a cannon : I then 
knew that the review was about to commence. As the cannon 
ceased firing I heard the band strike up “Hail to the Chief,” and 
away in the distance I could see the President slowly moving along, 
followed by a numerous retinue. It was nearly half an hour from the 
time that he first came on to the ground before he approached that 
portion of the field where I was, was a small hill that shut the view 
off from that direction ; it was from the right that the cavalcade 
was approaching. Presently I heard a commander give the order, 
“Draw sabre ; present sabre,” which order was executed just as 
Gen. Stoneman, who is in charge of all the cavalry in this army, and 
who led Gen. McClellan’s advance last summer, appeared above 
the rise of the hill. He was dressed in full Major General’s uniform, 
and being a fine looking man, mounted on a splendid charger, he 
presented a good appearance. Soon the President appeared, head 
uncovered, saluting the soldiers as he passed them. I had a good 
view of him. He was dressed in a full suit of black, mounted on a 
bay horse. He looks very careworn and weary. I have seen him 
many times, but never remember seeing him look so pale and 
haggard in appearance as to day—perhaps it may be on account of 
the removal of his whiskers that makes such a vest** difference in 
his appearance. By his side rode his eldest son, a bright intelligent 
looking lad, and was much admired by the troops. The President 
was warmly received and heartily cheered by every line, and he can 
go back to his cares of state with the firm conviction that the 
cavalry force will give their utmost aid in suppressing this rebellion 
the coming season. 

There is nothing transpiring here at present of interest. 
There is a complete dearth of news ; but in a few more days part of 
this army will be on the move, when, no doubt, matters of interest 
will transpire, which I will acquaint you of. 

Yours, &C., 
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War Correspondence. 
Head Quarters, 16th Mich. Vols., 
Camp near Falmouth, Va., 
April 13th, 1863. 
ED. CHRONICLE,—The morning following the day I wrote 
you my last letter the sun rose upon a clear and cloudless sky ; 
upon looking above at the broad expanse of the heavens we came 
to the conclusion that for once we were going to have a beautiful 
day. Nor were we disappointed ; as the sun rose higher in the 
heavens every tent was vacated, and the men could be seen idly 
lying upon the banks near the railway enjoying the heat of the sun 
and the gentle breeze that we were then favored with. The men 
were all flattering themselves with having a day of rest ; but before 
the middle of the forenoon had passed away the drums of the 


various camps were heard to beat, and presently the first sergeant 
of the company was heard ordering the men to “fall in.” When they 
were told that President Lincoln was going to visit them, every man 
seemed anxious to give him a hearty welcome, and went to work 
with a will to set his house and yard in order. The camp was 
thoroughly righted, guns and accoutrements cleaned and 
brightened, shoes polished, clothes brushed, and they were ready 
for the distinguished visitor. At eleven they were formed into line, 
arms stacked, and patiently awaiting the appearance of the 
Commander-in-chief of all the armies and navies of the United 
States. At twelve a band was heard approaching, and presently the 
President and his retinue appeared in sight. He first visited the 
12th N. Y., then the 83rd Penn. ; then the 44th N. Y., and then our 
regiment came in for its share of his attention. The regiment stood 
in line with arms “present.” First came the President with head 
uncovered, by his side rode Attorney General Gates. Immediately 
following came Generals Hooker, Meade, Griffin, Sykes, Humphries 
and Col. Stockton, who is now in command of the brigade. After 
them rode the staffs of the different Generals, and other officers 
that chose to join the cavalcade. Bringing up the rear was a 
squadron of Rush’s Lancers, acting as escort and body guard.— 
After reviewing the regiment they passed through several streets of 
the camp and passed on. 

The President while passing through was heard to remark 
that it was the most pleasant and beautiful camp that he had seen. 
He was told that it was the finest camp in the army, which is 
acknowledged by all. The men of the 16th have labored hard to 
make it what it is. A few weeks ago an artist took a sketch of it, and 
Lieut. Col. Welsh, commanding the regiment, had hour hundred 
lithographic copies of it, and any person that obtains a view of it 
will at once see the truth of my statement, and the comforts by 
which we are surrounded in camp life. 

After having reviewed the regiment and batteries of this 
division, he returned and visited the General Hospital, the one 
which I was recently connected with. He passed through every 
ward, took each patient by the hand, after which he went into the 
surgeon’s marque and partook of refreshments that were there 
served up. While seated at the table the surgeon said that it was a 
great surprise to theme to have so distinguished a visitor come in 
so unexpectedly upon them. The President replied that he never 


knew the fifth corps or any part of it to be surprised by any body or 
any thing ; but I could have told him when it was surprised, and 
that was when Gen. Fitz John Porter was taken from the command 
of it. 

The roads have dried up amazingly during the day, and in 
the evening Gen. Hooker issued an order to the 2nd, 3rd and 5th 
corps to be ready for review next day at noon. The next day proved 
to be a fine one, and the three corps were promptly upon the 
ground, to the strength of 60,000, and were reviewed by the 
President. The review lasted nearly all day. In the evening he was 
feted by Gen. Griffin’s {unclear}. 

On Thursday another review took place, the weather being 
fine, which seemed to be the most pleasant {unclear} of the week. 
Several that could possibly leave their posts were there. The scene 
presented was most like a grand celebration of a peace treaty than 
the last review previous to a forward movement. That evening the 
President and his lady and friends returned to Washington after 
five days’ visit to the army, which I have no doubt will be 
productive of much good both to himself and the army. 

Everything is now quiet on the line. The firing of a gun is 
seldom heard. While on the review I went to the bank of the 
Rappahannock. The enemy are as thick as ever.—The city seemed 
to be full of soldiers. On the heights beyond they could be seen in 
groups, no doubt wondering with each other as to the causes of so 
many gatherings on the part of our troops. Citizens do not seem to 
be so plenty in the city as they were a month ago. 

Our division, or at least part of it, is just now suffering 
severely from the ravages of small pox. It first made its appearance 
about two weeks ago in the 20th Maine regt., joining ours on the 
left. There is nearly fifty cases of it on our regiment, and it is still 
spreading. Our regiment has not yet been afflicted, although 
nothing but a narrow waggon track separates it from us. The way it 
made its appearance is rather strange. One of the laws regulating 
the medical department is that every man must be vaccinated upon 
becoming a soldier. This regiment joined our brigade the day we 
started on aur** Maryland campaign. They had never been 
vaccinated. Three weeks ago the surgeon in charge of the regiment 
procured some virus and vaccinated the whole regiment. It took 
effect upon about fifty, and strange to say, every man of them {?} 
has been taken down with the disease. At first it was not supposed 


that it would assume such a terrible form but end in va{? }ioloid ; 
but it is now ascertained beyond doubt that it is confluent variola 
that is committing its ravages among the men. If it should 
commence to spread rapidly, as it does in some sections, we know 
not what havoc it will commit. 

W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 
Head Quarters, 16th Mich. Vol., 
Camp near Falmouth, Va., 
April 20th, 1863. 
ED. CHRONICLE,—In less than an hour after I mailed you 
my last letter, I was somewhat astonished to hear the regiment 
ordered to fall in for review. Review again ! Who under the sun, 
thought I, is going to review the troops now. I made enquiries, but 
could learn nothing, only that they were ordered to be on the 
review ground in one hour. Drums could be heard in every 
direction, Generals’ aids running as though mad, and the buglers at 
the different headquarters were straining their lungs, each one 
endeavoring to swell his notes the highest, so that the different 
regiments would not fail in hearing the right call. In an incredibly 
short period of time the troops were in position. Had the enemy 
suddenly appeared in force. I doubt if the troops could have been 
got under motion sooner than they were on this occasion. I 
followed along after the moving column till they got to the review 
ground, and quietly waited the arrival of the reviewing party. I had 
not long to wait. A procession of mounted men were approaching. 
The bands commenced to play. Hurried orders were given all 
through the different lines as the party drew near. At the head of 
the cavalcade rode a tall, dignified looking man, dressed in cocked 
hat, black military coat, slack pants, long boots, crimson sash, 
heavy golden epaulettes on the shoulders, and several shining 
medals, crosses, and other insignia of office, rank, merit or order 
on breast and arm. He passed in review of all the troops, and 
returned to headquarters. Who he was I could not learn, only that 
he was a foreigner. A few hours afterwards I heard his name, which 
is Gen. Fogliardi, from Switzerland. He comes to this country as a 
commissioner from his government to see what improvements have 
been made in the art of war since the opening of this rebellion. He 
was sent to the Crimea during the Russian war for the same 
purpose. Gen. Fogliardi is still here, and will no doubt remain till 
after the army moves ; for in all probability he will desire to see the 
fighting qualities of American soldiers. 


News from this quarter is scarce, although part of the army 
is on the move. Tuesday last all the cavalry, flying artillery and 
reserve artillery, with 20,000 men, left their encampments, taking 
ten days rations and forage with them. They also took with them a 
quantity of tinder wood, and a number of iron bars, peculiarly 
constructed, for the purpose of tearing up railroad tracks and 
burning bridges ; and it is generally supposed, and no doubt true, 
that it is their intention to try and reach the railroad between 
Cullpepper and Gordonville, and destroy the road and burn the 
bridges. 

I have no doubt but Gen. Hooker has varied somewhat in 
his original plan of movements for the coming summer campaign. 
All work upon the fortifications about here has been suspended, 
and the heavy guns that were intended to be mounted upon them 
has been taken away. His plan now, no doubt, is to advance by the 
way of Fredericksburg. He will attack the city by the left and front, 
and if successful will move on by the way of Hanover Court House. 
The whole army is under marching orders ; every man is to have 
eight days rations with him, no supply in ammunition trains to go, 
but pack mules are to carry all extra rations and ammunition. The 
main part of the army is to cross at Richard’s and Kelly’s fords and 
advance by the left on to the city, while the residue will operate as 
before on the front and centre. Everyone seems well satisfied that 
the move will be successful, and if so there will be pontoon bridges 
thrown across the river, and what supply and ammunition trains 
there are will cross and follow. The next struggle will be at 
Hanover Court House, but I will not anticipate. 

The late serious reverses in the South and South-west, 
consisting of the failure to reduce the strongholds of Charleston, 
Port Hudson, Vicksburg, and the investment of Washin{??}ton, N. 
C., which places Gen. Foster and his command in a precarious 
condition, and one or two expeditions that set out in the South, all 
of which returned without accomplishing their object, has cast a 
gloom over the army. Had we been successful in any one of those 
operations, it would have made things look different, although I do 
not think that those failures on our part will have as much effect 
upon the public mind as one pitched battle would have. It therefore 
behoves** Gen. Hooker to use every exertion and spare no pains to 
make the present move of the army of the Potomac successful for if 
it proves a failure things will look {unclear} and the Southern 


Confederacy {unclear} become a fixed {unclear} and {unclear} 
eye is now centered on the banks of the Rappahannock, and looks 
upon this army as the body that is to put down this rebellion. 

A curious story or legend has found its way into camp, 
which affords considerable amusement to many of our men ; but 
serious thoughts to the credulous portion of the army. The same 
story has found its way into the public prints. It is said that it 
commenced running just three months before the revolutionary 
war, and continued to do so until three months before peace was 
proclaimed, when it dried up. Three months before the war of 1812 
it again commenced running, and three months before difficulties 
{?} were adjusted it ceased. The same phenomena o{cc}urred 
when the Mexican troubles broke out. All trace of the spring had 
been lost : its bed and basin was covered with meadow grass, wild 
flowers grew where its waters had coursed along, prosperity and 
peace, harmony and quietness prevailed both North and South. At 
last war was threatened, and the ground about this spot grew 
damp, when of a sudden it became a living spring.—Its waters 
bubbled forth, cool and sparkling, and rippled along in a serpentine 
course, till it emptied into the Rappahannock. Three months later 
and the Palmetto flag was thrown to the breeze and floated over 
the battlements and reduced walls of Sumpter. South Carolina had 
withdrawn from the Union, the Palmetto flag was its symbol of 
secession and war was declared. A short time since it again dried 
up, its waters ceased to flow ; the music of the running brook was 
no longer heard ; the Rappahannock lost one of its tributaries. The 
tired soldier could no longer cool his parched tongue from its 
waters, and grass and the wild flowers are again springing up 
where its waters ran along. Such is the history of this remarkable 
spring. W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 
Head Quarters, 16th Mich. Vol., 
Camp near Falmouth, Va., 
April 26th, 1863. 
ED. CHRONICLE,—The roads are now in a very good 
condition ; the army can move without any trouble, and I have now 
not any doubt but the principal part of the army will be on the road 
between this and the first of May. On Thursday last I was at 
Stafford Court House, and found all the troops there ready to fall 
into line at a moment’s notice ; striking across the country to the 
right I came to the eleventh and twelfth corps, and they were 
making every preparation to leave the next morning, and I doubt 
not that they are ere now, approaching the Rappahannock in the 
vicinity of Sulpher** Springs, which lies some direction in the rear 
of Warrington, where that portion of the army intends to cross. This 
portion of the army is all ready to strike tent ; orders come every 
day to keep ready, to have eight days’ rations always on hand, and 
Tuesday morning will, in all probability, find us in line. The 
pioneers of this corps for the past week have been busy in repairing 


the roads and bridges leading from this point to the United States 
Ford, which gives us reason to believe that the United States Ford 
will be the place where we will cross the river ; while the troops 
lying to the left of us, consisting of the second and third corps will, 
if possible, cross in two lines, one where Franklin crossed, and the 
other line immediately opposite the city where he crossed in 
December last. For the last few days troops have been busy 
planing** and arranging heavy artillery on the heights this side, 
which looks as if they intend giving the city another peppering. 

It is now nearly two weeks since General Hooker ordered 
eight days’ rations to be served to every man ; but the morning 
after the promulgation of the order, our pickets on the river bank 
were somewhat astonished to hear the pickets on the opposite 
shore, hollow across the stream, “Say, Yank, when are you coming 
over with that eight days’ ration ?”—The fact of their knowing that 
eight days’ ration were issued to the men, was conclusive evidence 
that they were aware that we intended to make a move ; but how 
they became aware of it so soon was a mystery to all, and caused 
no little wonderment about head quarters.—There was a leak 
somewhere, and detectives went to work with double diligence to 
find it out. Guards along the front were doubled, and extra guards 
were posted upon all commanding positions, to watch for any 
signalling that might possibly be going on, but all to no purpose. 
Not a day went by but some order concerning our move would be 
tauntingly hallowed across. But on Friday last, the means that were 
used to convey news to them was rather unexpectedly brought to 
light, in the following manner :—A guard that was stationed in an 
old building, adjoining a small brick church, near the river in the 
village of Falmouth, heard a clicking sound like that produced by 
the working of a telegraphic instrument. He immediately advised 
his superior officer, who, with a party of men went into the church, 
and discovered four men in one corner of the building. One of the 
men was busy working the instrument. They were put under arrest, 
and taken to head quarters.—Upon investigation it was found that 
they had a submarine telegraph across the river. The wire on this 
side was fastened in the lower part of the building. These men 
could pass in at pleasure, attach their wire to the instrument, 
transmit what news they wished across the river, after which pass 
out, taking the instrument with them, and no persons but the rebels 


would be anything the wiser of it. But now they are caught, and it is 
hoped that they will be summarily dealt with. 

Gen. Hooker, a few days since, issued an order that every 
corps should be known by a badge worn by the men, so that in case 
of a battle, and men got separated from their regiment, which they 
are very liable to do, the Provost Marshall can tell in a moment 
what corps and division they belong to. The first corps is known by 
a diamond, the second by a star, the third by a spear-blade, the 
fifth by a Malta cross, and so on. There are three divisions in each 
corps, and the first division wears red, the second white, and the 
third blue. The badges are fastened on the tops of the caps, and 
any man found without his badge is taken care of by the provost 
guard. Several regiments of the two years’ men have left for home. 
One regiment passed down to Acquia Creek this morning. Two 
regiments from our brigade will leave the ensuing week. 

The weather here now is beautiful, the grass is as green as 
in summer, the peach trees are in full bloom, and the other fruit 
trees about us are fast assuming the summer foliage. 

W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 
Head Quarters, 16th Mich. Vol., 
Camp near Falmouth, Va., 
May 8th, 1863. 
ED. CHRONICLE,—Scarcely had my last letter, describing 
the position of our forces on the Rappahannock, left camp, before 
we were ordered to be ready to make a move ahead. We marched 
along in a south-western direction till we struck the Rapidan river 


at what is called Ely’s Ford. There was no bridge at this point, so 
there was nothing for it but to strip, and wade through the water, 
chill, and about four and a half feet deep. Nothing daunted, the 
men plunged in, and in a short time our division was across and 
dressed. Some skirmishers, who had been deployed to protect the 
crossing, now began to come in, and stated that there was a small 
force of the enemy in a bend of the river about half a mile to our 
right. A brigade of infantry was sent after them, and returned in an 
hour with 250 prisoners. They proved to be a working party who 
were getting out timber for the purpose of building a bridge over 
the Rapidan, and they stated that we were just in time, for had we 
been ten days later, Gen. Lee would have paid us a visit. AS soon as 
the whole line was fairly over, we moved on for two or three hours, 
and bivouacked near a plank road that runs from Culpepper to 
Fredericksburg. Orders were given for the men to remain very 
quiet, to build no fire, and to see that their arms and ammunition 
were in good order and ready for action at a moment’s notice. 

On Friday morning the 3rd corps, and several batteries of 
artillery that had crossed at United States Ford during the night ; 
made a junction with us. We had then the 1st, 3rd, 5th, 11th, and 
12th corps, and part of the 2nd corps. The 1st corps was sent on in 
advance and in one hour the whole force followed them. The 
advance occasionally came in sight of small parties of the enemy, 
who immediately fell back, till about twelve o’clock, when it was 
discovered that the main body of Lee’s army was directly in front of 
us. Line of battle was immediately formed and skirmishers 
deployed, who were soon engaged with the skirmishers of the 
enemy. Firing continued between the skirmishers most of the 
afternoon, and just as night was closing in, Gen. Hooker ordered 
the whole line to advance. The enemy fell back behind a point 
called Chancellorville, a small village eight miles south-west of 
Fredericksburgh, and the same distance from the railroad that 
connects Fredericksburgh with Richmond. At this spot Hooker took 
his position, and formed his line of battle in the form of a crescent, 
our troops occupying the concave side of the crescent. The fifth 
corps was placed on the extreme left and the 11th corps took up 
position on the extreme right—Gen. Hooker making his 
headquarters in Chancellorville House, thirty rods in the rear of the 
line of battle. By the time the line was formed it was dark. 
Intrenching tools were distributed among the men, who 


immediately set to work throwing up intrenchments along the 
whole position, and before one could have believed it possible, the 
intrenchments were completed from one end of the line to the 
other, forming an almost impregnable line of defence. At the first 
dawn of morning the enemy commenced to fire on us, doing no 
harm, however, our line occasionally replying, till ten o'clock, when 
the enemy began to advance along nearly the whole line, his chief 
effort being made against our centre. Our skirmishers hurried in, 
and one whole lined** opened on the enemy with artillery and 
musketry. Our men stood behind their earthworks, and suffered but 
little, while the enemy suffered severely as they advanced steadily 
across the open field to the attack. They advanced steadily and in 
the most beautiful order, keeping their lines well closed up. When 
they came within close range, our batteries commenced throwing 
grape and cannister, which caused them to fall back out of range to 
the shelter of the woods. They retreated in as good order as they 
had advanced ; in fact, troops never behaved better in front of an 
enemy than they did on this occasion. No sooner, however, had 
they fallen back, than Gen. Hooker prepared to follow up the 
advantage, and immediately ordered the 11th corps, formerly 
Seigel’s, but now commanded by Gen. Howard, and composed 
mostly of Germans, to advance and turn the enemy’s left. The corps 
moved gallantly forward in splendid order for nearly a mile, the 
enemy steadily falling back. The rest of our line was about to 
follow, when the enemy’s left made a stand, brought their batteries 
into position, and opened fire on the eleventh. The eleventh stood 
their ground for a little while, fired a few rounds, and then broke 
and ran in a most cowardly manner. They came rushing back in the 
greatest disorder, the General, who is a tried man, doing his best to 
rally them, but without avail. They acted as though demented, and 
did not stop even when they had reached their old position within 
the intrenchments, but still rushed back. Gen. Sickles, commanding 
the third corps, saw the danger, and immediately called up the first 
and second division of his corps, and ordered them to charged** 
upon the enemy ; and away the brave general and men went at the 
double-quick. When the enemy saw this fresh force advancing upon 
them, they halted and dressed up in line. Gen. Sickles never halted 
his men nor changed his line but steadily advanced. The enemy 
seeing his determination commenced to retreat ; but Sickles 
followed them up, until they finally retreated in as great disorder as 


the eleventh had previously done. Sickles followed them as far as 
he dared and then returned in good order, bringing with him two 
full regiments prisoners and two pieces of artillery, while he 
himself lost only about twenty men. The retreat of the eleventh 
corps completely disarranged the plans of the commander in chief, 
and necessitated the contraction of his line of battle. To accomplish 
this with safety, the whole army had to retreat nearly a mile, 
leaving the enemy in possession of Chancellorville. The men were 
again set to digging, and in a short time a new line of 
intrenchments was formed, and the troops again waited the 
appearance of the enemy ; they did not appear in any force, 
however. And thus the day wore on. 

I returned to the camp that night with some orders from 
the Surgeon and do not know what happened that night or next 
day, except what I was to do. The heaviest fighting of the campaign 
occurred on Sunday morning. The canonading** could be heard 
here distinctly, and I was told by those that have been identified 
with this corps since its organization that it was the most terrible, 
terrific and awful battle that it was ever engaged in. The enemy 
used their greatest endeavors to turn our forces, but it was of no 
avail ; our men remained behind their earthworks invincible ; they 
could not be moved. The enemy charged several lines of battle in 
thickness, but were repulsed with great loss, while that of ours was 
comparatively light. At last, after three hours of desperate fighting, 
the enemy disappeared behind their earthworks. 

At one o’clock Sunday morning firing commenced on the 
left of Fredericksburg, and as morning approached it grew quicker 
and heavier. As the morning passed on the firing increased. I got on 
the cars at Stoneman’s Switch, and in half an hour was on the 
heights this side of the river, where a view of the whole scene could 
be obtained. I found that when the firing first commenced a bridge 
was thrown across the river between Fredericksburg and 
Falmouth, upon which one division of the second corps had 
crossed, and were drawn up in line on the main street of the city. 
They stood in line over an hour in the street, resting on their arms. 
During this time the sixth corps on the left of the city was having a 
terrible battle ; but all attention was paid to the troops in the city, 
for it was plain that it was their intention to charge up the heights. 
At nine o’clock two regiments were ordered to the right of the city, 
and took up a position in an open space, threw out skirmishers to 


the heights at the point where the gallant Sumner fought so bravely 
last December. The skirmishers had not fairly commenced to 
ascend the heights before two pieces of artillery could be seen 
moving from the left. With the greatest speed the pieces were 
unlimbered in the redoubts facing the skirmishers and immediately 
fired. This caused the skirmishers to fall back, and a battery of ten- 
pound Parrots engaged the two redoubts. Meanwhile, two more 
batteries of the same kind moved from the right and passed down 
the main street of the city till they came to the centre, then formed 
in position and commenced firing ; while two 32 pounders ona 
bluff this side kept up a continual fire upon the heights of the 
centre. No more attempts were made to ascend the hill during the 
forenon**, but a continual fire was kept up by the artillery. 
Suddenly it ceased, a perfect quiet reigned along the whole line ; 
not a shot could be heard from right to left. Suddenly the infantry 
could be seen retiring and then to form a line on the very ground 
where the fifth corps formed theirs last December. They 
commenced to move when the guns from the redoubts opened and 
they fell back again. All became quiet ; the infantry could be seen 
throwing off their knapsacks ; we knew then that they were 
preparing to dash on. Again they formed into line ; it was a moment 
of almost breathless suspense. Not a sound could be heard ; the 
wind that had been blowing fresh all the morning seemed to 
suddenly quiet down ; every eye was strained to its utmost. All at 
once the town clock in the city struck the hour of one, and scarcely 
had the sound died away before the line dashed off. With the first 
movement the redoubts opened, but nothing daunted, the column 
of brave fellows kept on ; up, up, they went, and before the third 
gun was fired they were climbing over the redoubts, and a color 
bearer could be seen waving the flag of the Union, and in one hour 
the heights of Fredericksburg was clear of the enemy, and the 
trophies of the fighting commenced to come over the river in shape 
of artillery, prisoners, etc. 

That night I returned to the front and found the line of 
battle as it was on Saturday. Tuesday it was rumored that we were 
going to fall back, and then we heard that Fredericksburg had been 
retaken by the enemy, and before night the whole line was on its 
way back. All crossed at the U. S. Ford. The pontoons were all up 
and the enemy was once more in undisturbed possession of that 
part of the country. During our retreat a terrible storm arose, and 


every person was completely soaked with wet. We arrived in our 
old camp as tired and weary a lot of men as ever lived. 

Whether we were out-generalled, or whether Gen. Hooker’s 
plans were not good, I leave you to judge. I told you in a previous 
letter that it was going to be Hooker’s plan to go by the right and 
draw them out of the city and then fight them. His plan was good ; 
everything worked well. He had ground of his own choice to fight 
them on ; he drove them out of their strong defences at 
Fredericksburg, and was just on the eve of a brilliant victory when 
the 11th corps turned cowards, causing us to fall back on our line 
of defence, where it would have been impossible for them to have 
attacked us with success. When they re-took Fredericksburg it 
exposed our left, so that they could have crossed over and cut off 
our supplies, rendering it necessary on our part to fall back to our 
old position. Our loss has been light, not over 300 killed, 3,000 
wounded, and 200 prisoners ; while that of the enemy is very great. 
Prisoners taken the day we fell back said that they lost 1,000 and 
6,000 wounded. We have taken 5,000 prisoners, 12 pieces of 
artillery, besides a quantity of arms ; and had it not been for the 
fact of the 11th corps breaking and running, I would have been 
able to have recorded the greatest victory that has yet crowned the 
efforts of the Union armies. 
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War Correspondence. 
Head Quarters, 16th Mich. Vol., 
Camp near Falmouth, Va., 
May 18th, 1863. 
ED. CHRONICLE,—Since writing my last, the Army of the 
Potomac has quietly fallen back into its old routine of camp life, 
and should a stranger wend his way into our lines he would think it 
strange that everything is so still and peaceable after passing 
through such a terrible ordeal as the late seven days’ battle of 
Chancellorville and Fredericksburg has been. These battles must 
have cast a gloom over the minds of the Unionists of the North. 
That it was a defeat to us and a victory to the South we must admit, 
although our losses are comparatively light to that of the enemy. I 
have seen several papers that have found their way into camp, 
which publicly announce that we were victorious, and after 
accomplishing the mission that we set out to do, made a masterly 
retreat and are now again safe in our old encampment ; while the 


enemy had such a blow given them that they writhe in pain ; from 
which it will take months to recover. Now, this is all humbug. Gen. 
Hooker, in a late address to his army, after highly complimenting 
them for their bravery, said every man knew why we came back. 
He is more just than his friends, who try to palm the move off on 
the public in the old way “as a grand reconnaissance in force.” This 
has been done many times, and the time has arrived when these 
false impressions should be stopped ; when days like the late seven, 
which caused a wail of anguish to burst forth loud and deep from 
ten thousand once happy homes, should be no more. A month ago 
we were full of hope, and were positive that if we gained a decided 
victory at this place it would do much towards closing this war ; but 
unfortunately as it is it gives them new life, and gives the traitors 
or copper heads at the North another chance to give vent to their 
treason, and to try to cause dissension among those that surround 
them. 

Now there is a cause why we are always so unsuccessful. 
We have equally as many if not more men than they have at the 
South ; our munitions of war are more plenty and of a superior 
quality, as a general thing ; provisions in abundance ; in fact the 
army lacks for nothing. The men are brave, and there is no doubt of 
it they are capable of enduring much hardships and long marches. 
There are also many skillful men to command them, but still we are 
always unsuccessful. Had the enemy the many advantages that we 
have, they would overpower us, and ere this would have forced us 
to acknowledge them and to submit to the terms that they might 
have proposed to us.—But so long as the North will and can furnish 
the men, means and munitions of war, we can hold the enemy in 
check, and prolong this war for a great length of time, and will 
eventually succeed in bringing them to terms. Now what is the 
reason that we do not succeed better than we do. Gen. Hooker said 
some time ago that he had the “finest army on the planet.” 
Certainly, if he had the “finest army on the planet” he ought to 
have been able to reduce any other army that could be brought 
before him. However, were it not for one thing this army would be 
successful, and would be able to cope with any that is now on the 
American continent, and that is the strife that is continually going 
on amongst whose that are in important positions, which is 
continually producing a commotion here in our midst. This strife 
seems going on in every grade of office, from Corporal to General ; 


each one is trying to get his next superior out of the way so that he 
may ascend one more round {?} on the ladder of fame. They care 
not what means they use to carry out their ambitious plans, so that 
as long as this rivalry lasts we cannot be successful. As an instance, 
to illustrate what I mean, I will relate in a brief manner a difficulty 
that has taken place in our own regiment, and which is simply a 
sample of what is transpiring in nearly every regiment. Our 
Surgeon suddenly became ambitious ; a year and a half of active 
duty as a Surgeon, with the rank of Major, led him to believe that 
he was entitled to a better position, and casting his** about he 
thought that the position of Medical Director of this division would 
just suit him. He then set to work to get the person then holding 
this position ousted, and after weeks of intriguing succeeded ; but, 
alas, for his vain imaginations, the promotion was not immediately 
filled, but the senior medical officer of the division was called upon 
to temporarily fill the place. In the mean time the dismissed 
Director hastened to the Capital, laid his case before the war 
department, obtained a hearing, was examined as to his medical 
qualification, and was found fully competent. The charges preferred 
against him were not sufficient to cause his dismissal, and he was 
returned to his former position.—This caused not very pleasant 
feelings to creep over the mind of our own ambitious Surgeon, but 
before he had time to dispel them he was arrested, and brought 
before a court martial, charged with offences of a serious nature. 
The charges were—misapplication of hospital stores, and for using 
treasonable language—this latter charge, however, was stricken 
off. The court convened, the Doctor appeared, pled not guilty and 
the trial went on. Two Assistant Surgeons and myself were 
examined for the defence. A few days after the conclusion of the 
court the Surgeon was ordered to go to duty. We all expected that 
he would be acquitted, but he would not let the matter rest here, 
and pitched into Dr ———, Assistant Surgeon of this regiment for 
appearing against him. Charges of incompetencey were preferred 
against him, and ordered to appear before a board of examiners, 
which he did—the same day of the Assistant Surgeon’s 
examination. The Surgeon heard the finding of the court in his 
case, which was that he be dishonorably discharged from the 
service, that five months’ pay then due him be stopped, and that a 
fine of 150 dollars be inflicted. This he thought was pretty rough, 
and hastened to the Capital for redress. Since then the late battles 


were fought, succeeded by calmness in the camp, and the Surgeon 
came down from Washington on a visit and found that his old 
position was filled, so that nothing was left for him but to return to 
his home in the willds {sic} of the Wolverine State. Four days ago 
Assistant Surgeon ——— received notice of dismissal from the 
service for incompetency, although he had passed through a 
regular course of studies, received his diploma, and had practiced 
with success for several years. As soon as it was known throughout 
the regiment, all the officers gave him certificates, testifying that 
they knew him for months and saw no cause why he should be 
dismissed, and that injustice had been done him, and strongly 
recommended that he should be re-instated. Finally the Doctor 
went to see the powers that be at Washington. It is just such 
contentions as this that tends to influence our movements a great 
deal, and as longs {sic} as such a state of things exist we may 
{expect to meet reverses ; for what guarantee} has a man got to 
labor faithfully when he knows that others are jealous of his 
position, and are hourly trying to displace him. 

There is no sign of any new movement on the part of our 
army, although several days rations are constantly kept on hand. 
The two year and nine months’ are continually going home. 
Scarcely a train of cars passes but what is filled with a detachment 
of them. No new regiments join us, although it is rumored that the 
eighth corps is going to be put into this army. The same rumor, 
however, has been going round for the past year. If we are not soon 
reinforced the army of the Potomac will be reduced 50,000, to what 
it was when Gen. McClelland was removed. 

No newspapers, excepting the Washington Chronicle, 
Baltimore Clipper, and Philadelphia Inquirer, are allowed to be 
circulated in the army. I have not seen a New York Herald, or any 
other paper of that school of politics, since the late movements of 
the army commenced. W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 
Head Quarters, 16th Mich. Vol., 
Camp near Falmouth, Va., 

May 25th, 1863. 

EDITOR CHRONICLE,— Since my last communication of a 
week ago, nothing of particular interest has occurred in our line, 
excepting the arrival of a live English lord amongst us, in the 
person of Lord Eiffingham. He arrived at head-quarters on Monday 
evening, accompanied by Senator Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts. 
On Tuesday the fifth corps was reviewed by the noble visitor. The 
troops conducted themselves in a splendid manner, and elicited the 
highest praise from the throng of civilians who invariably follow in 
the wake of distinguished visitors to this army. The soldiers of this 
corps, although they always behave themselves as good soldiers 
should, have lost all interest in reviews ; and whenever they hear 
that any distinguished person is in their midst, they bestow upon 
them many hard and bitter words, and think it would be much 
wiser for them to remain at home, whether in this or the old 
country, than to come here and put an extra day’s duty upon them. 
There is not a soldier but would rather shoulder his musket, fall 
into the ranks, and march ten miles, than go on a day’s review. And 
any persons who are at all acquainted with such matters will at 
once coincide in their views ; for if anything is hard and tedious, it 
is to stand in line for hours at a time with a heavy knapsack on 
back, a burning sun overhead, and clouds of dust flying about that 
almost blind and choke one. 

On the evening of the 19th, Gen. Meagher, late commander 
of the Irish Brigade, took his leave of what was left of that gallant 
force. The brigade formerly mustered 5,000 good and effective 
soldiers ; but they have been in every battle, from that of Yorktown 
to that of Chancellorville, except that of Fair Oaks, and are now so 
reduced in numbers that they scarcely muster 400 men. Gen. 
Meagher has for a long time been endeavoring to have the remnant 
of his brigade removed to New York city, for the purpose of filling 
up its decimated ranks to their former strength, but the war 


department seems to have paid no attention whatever to his 
petitions. So Gen. Meagher resigned his position. The brigade has 
been consolidated into one regiment, and the Irish Brigade no 
longer exists, to astonish the world with its brave acts. 

On Thursday last the fifth corps moved to a new camping 
ground three miles nearer Hartwood church. They have now a 
splendid camping ground, and the men have been instructed to 
spare no pains to put their quarters in thorough repair, which leads 
us to believe that this army will not move again for some time, but 
stay here as an army of observation, and patiently await the result 
of the grand movements that are meeting with such signal success 
in Louisiana and Mississippi. Grant seems to be steadily and surely 
accomplishing the reduction of the stronghold of Vicksburg. Banks 
has nearly cleared the armed forces out of Louisiana, and when he 
has accomplished this object, he will doubtless next turn his 
attention to Texas. 

Col. Stockton, commander of this regiment, has been 
promoted to the rank of Brigadier-General, and goes to Tennessee. 
He took leave of the regiment yesterday evening, on which 
occasion the men presented him with a magnificent sword and belt. 

Yours, &C., 
W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 
Head Quarters, 16th Mich. Vol., 
Camp near Benson’s Mill, Va., 
June 1st, 1863. 
ED. CHRONICLE,—In my last I told you of our change of 
camp, since then we have struck our tents and moved back farther 
into the country. We are in camp now twelve miles from the village 
of Falmouth, and half a mile from the Rappahannock river between 
Bank’s {?} and Kelley’s Fords. The order for our change came 
{upon us} very unexpectedly ; we had just got our new camp 
beautifully arranged, and every man’s tent was put up nicely ; I do 
not remember when ever I saw this brigade more comfortably 
quartered than we were when we had orders to get ready to leave, 
the order came last Thursday about noon, and we were ordered to 
be ready to leave in half an hour. Many conjectures took place as to 
the cause of our move, and many were impressed that we were 
going to fight, that the enemy were making a demonstration at 
some of the fords and were threatening to cross over and attack us, 
and I must say, that was my idea of the matter. By two o’clock the 
line was formed and the brigade commenced to move in the 
direction of Hartwood Church. After going {a} distance of four 
miles, we came to a place where the road branched off in four 
different ways, this place is known by the name of Benson’s 
Church, and if we judge the people of that vicinity in a Scriptural 
view, by the name of their church they must be a God worshiping 
and Bible reading community, which perhaps they are. At this point 


our brigade separated, one regiment taking the road leading to 
Kelley’s Ford ; another took up their line of march towards U. S. 
Ford ; another moved on towards Banks’ Ford, while ours took the 
road that led equidistant between Banks’ and Kelley’s Ford. At 
sunset we arrived at this place, known as Benson’s Mills, and were 
ready to assist any of the other regiments that might require our 
support. Our regt. Has not gone into any regular encampment yet, 
but every man has pitched his tent wherever he chose, but I do not 
think we will remain here any length of time ; we are undoubtedly 
sent out here as a body of observation, to which the movements of 
the enemy and strongly guard the ford to prevent any considerable 
body of the enemy’s cavalry from coming over or it may be a feint ; 
General Hooker may be about to make a movement in some other 
direction perhaps down in the vicinity of Front Royal, and has sent 
out this brigade with its decimated ranks as a sort of 
demonstrations to draw the attention of the enemy up the river 
while he {goe}s down. Then again we hear that the enemy is in 
considerable force at Warrington village, having crossed the 
Rapidan high up and the Rapahannock** at Waterloo, and are 
about to make a descent upod** us a Ja Saum’s Hills June 27th, 
1862, and that we have been sent out to warn those in command of 
their approach. 

The country here is the most broken, uneven, rocky country 
I ever saw ; stand on one of the many hills here about and and** 
look as far as the eye can {reac}h and not a farm house or a field of 
ground will be seen, nothing but one complete forest of Virginia 
pine of from five to twenty years growth ; go down the hill side and 
perhaps you will come upon half an acre of clearing with a poor 
growth of Indian corn on it. Near by this starvati{ng} farm 
somewhere hid among the growing pine, you will see a low, 
miserable, rickety, squalid log hut, half a dozen half starved 
mongrel dogs will be lying at the door and will jump up and show 
their bristling teeth upon the approach of a stranger. Not far from 
the door will be a small enclosure made of rails in which you will 
see a half famished hog, while picking around the trough will be 
seen a dozen or more of lean chickens picking endeavoring to find a 
grain of corn to fill an empty crop. Nearby you will see a {??}ly cow 
busily engaged {in} nipping the stunted grass, while three or 
fo{ur} sheep will be laying about looking as though they had vainly 
endeavored to satisfy the cravings of a hungry stomach, and had 


become so exhausted with the effort that they fell to the ground 
and now found it impossible to rise. Farther in the pine will be seen 
the remains of several other log huts, once the home of the negro 
slaves. Pass up to the house you will see no person that will invite 
you in, but if you make yourself bold enough, enter the door, seat 
yourself upon the first chair you come to, the occupant of the hut is 
invariably an old lady between the ages of fifty and seventy, and 
one, sometimes two, young women between the ages of twenty and 
thirty-five. The old lady will generally be smoking, while the young 
woman will be knitting ; you may stay two hours and neither of 
them will utter a sylable** ; ask them a question and they will 
answer yes or no. 

Yesterday I visited a dozen of these “half-acre plantations,” 
and found them all just the same as I have described. At one of the 
cabins I found rather an intelligent old lady fully seventy years of 
age ; I found her more communicative than any other that I had 
met, and I learned something of the history of this forsaken place. 
She told me she married and settled where she then was forty 
years ago ; since that time she had not been ten miles from the 
door of her cabin. Originally, a man by the name of Benson had 
settled in this neighbourhood ; had fetched a {great ?} many 
negroes with him, and cultivated five hundred acres of the soil. He 
built several mills, had a great many different mechanics to work, 
and I should judge from what she said, that at one time it was a 
thrifty neighbourhood. Some thirty years ago Benson died, since 
then every thing has been going to ruin ; the slaves have been 
scattered, the mechanics and {labourers ?} have turned squatters, 
many of them died, leaving their families who would not quit the 
“sacred soil,” but still live where many of them were born, entirely 
ignorant of the world. There has not been a new settler in the 
neighbourhood for a great number of years. While here I have not 
seen a child under fifteen years of age ; have not seen but three 
men, two of them very old and the other a cripple. The ground has 
not been cultivated to any extent for twenty years, and where the 
hills used to be covered with a luxuriant growth of waving corn, 
pine has commenced to grow and now presents to the stranger the 
appearance of the primeval forest. With the curse of slavery 
indellibly** stamped upon hill and vale. 


Head Quarters, 16th Mich. Vol., 
Camp at Ellis Ford, Va., 
June 7th, 1863. 

ED. CHRONICLE,—While the Regiment was encamped at 
Benson’s Mills, and doing picket duty on the river, scenes of an 
unusual occurrence took place on the banks of the river. In 
company with a friend, last Tuesday evening I went to the 
{unclear} of the {unclear} for the purpose of seeing the enemy’s 
pickets, and to see if there was any truth in what some of the men 
said about the picket coming across and having friendly intercourse 
with our men.—We found every thing all quiet on the line, the 
pickets on both sides were busy walking their beats, with their 
arms at a “right shoulder shift,” with the reserves more quietly 
lounging about in the shade a short distance in the rear. We sat on 
the bank for the space of half an hour, but not a word was 
exchanged between the different guards, although but a river ten 
rods in width separated them. 

At six o’clock we saw the enemy’s relief guard coming down 
the bank, and in a few moments a new set of pickets were quietly 
walking the beats ; but they had not been there but a few moments 
before one of them stopped and asked our sentry if he had any 
objection to their coming over ; upon being told to come on, he laid 
down his arms, took off his clothes, and was soon upon this side, 
and in less than ten minutes four more followed his example, and 
all five were quietly seated on the banks talking to us. They 
remained on this side for half an hour, and probably would have 
staid** as much longer, but they saw the other of the picket coming 
and they plunged into the water and were again quickly on their 
own ground. But while they were over I learned many interesting 
facts concerning the war. One of the party by the name of Facton 
{?}, anative of England, who came to this country three years ago 
and resided in Baltimore till the outbreak of the rebellion. I found 
very communicative. They all seemed to {be} heartily tired of the 
war, but said that now they were engaged in it they were bound to 
see it out ; they said that the Southern Confederacy was hard 
pressed to find supplies for its army ; they were on short allowance 
then. Since the troubles at Vicksburg, meat had been a rarity for 
them, the principal living they then had was hard bread, rice and 
sugar ; coffee and tea they never got. About once a week a ration of 
fresh meat would be issued to them. Their clothing was very poor 


but still they did not complain ; they said that the principle of 
secession was just and right and if we succeeded now in 
overthrowing their government, the time would surely come when 
their independence would be declared and acknowledged by the 
whole world. They said that Stoneman’s recent raid was a grand 
and brilliant affair but that in a few days we would hear of a raid 
that would cause us to wonder. I asked them if they had reference 
to Stuart’s boasting of again invading Pennsylvania, but he gave me 
no answer. 

These men had not been over the river ten minutes before 
some of our reserves came down and crossed over to them, and 
when I came away they were over there still. The next day 
an{o}ther of our men went over and deserted, and that put a stop 
to the crossing of the river, for the next morning there was an 
order issued to shoot any man that attempted to cross. 

On Thursday we received orders to move ; a regiment of 
the regulars relieved us an we left the pines and woodticks and 
came to this place, seventeen miles further up the stream. We 
{ar}e in rather a better portion of country but here there is a grand 
chance for improvement, {bu}t the land it is very beautiful—a rose 
in a desert. A large beautiful house is built close to the water’s 
edge ; to the front a fine {gr}ove of {?}ak and o{?}nst has been 
well taken care of, a fine wire fence enc{lo}ses it and is stillina 
good state of preservation, to the left of the house is a large mill, a 
brewery and distillery. The owner has gone, and a trusty black is 
here looking after the interests of his master. 

We probably will leave here to-day for some other point. We 
get no newspapers now of any kind nor ever see any person but 
those belonging to our brigade, and what is going on outside of our 
brigade I know nothing about. 

W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 
Head Quarters, 16th Mich. Vols., 
Camp at Aldie. Va., 
June 23rd, 1863. 
ED. CHRONICLE,—We left the neighborhood of Guntown 
on the evening of the 19th, and marched to the village of Aldie, a 
little, town that formerly had a population of three hundred 
inhabitants, but now, like most other Virginia towns, is nearly 
deserted, nothing but a few aged blacks being left. The place is 
beautifully located in a gap, a pass that separates the Bellven range 
from the Rictocttan-range {?} of mountains. The place is of 
considerable importance as a military point, being the only place 
that affords a safe passage for artillery or loaded trains this side of 
Leesburg, and has in turn, been in possession of both the Federals 
and Confederates. When our cavalry advanced on the place a 
considerable body of the enemy was found, and quite a contest took 
place between them, but the enemy gave way and took up their 
position on the other side ; they were closely followed and driven 
through Michleburg, five miles distant. On Saturday our cavalry in 
heavy force, under Pleasanton again attacked them, but failed in 
routing them. He asked for a division of infantry to support him, 
and our division was called upon, and at one o’clock, Sunday 
morning we were ordered out, and in an hour we were on the way, 
the third brigade in advance and the 16th Michigan on the right of 
the line. At daybreak we rested for an hour, and at five o’clock 
were in Middleburg—a fine town as large as Ingersoll, thickly 
populated and surrounded by a most beautiful country. The 
inhabitants were all up and staring with wonder at the passage of 
so many troops at such an early hour. We filed {?} off to the left, 
part of the cavalry to the right, and the balance, with two batteries 
of flying artillery, went straight ahead on the main road {leading ?} 
through Ashley’s Gap, and on through the Shenandoah Valley to 
Winchester. After two hours marching, with frequent short 
{halts ?}, we again formed a junction at a place called Mount 
Defiance, with the cavalry and artillery that took the main road. 
The division was massed and the artillery brought into 
position—the enemy being {unclear} in advance on the next rise of 


ground.—From the Mount a most beautiful view of the whole 
country could be had. It was just {???}teen miles from here to the 
Blue Ridge, whose {tall ?} giant forms towered towards the 
heavens, and whose tops were lost in the vapor cloud above. 
Straight ahead Ashley’s Gap could be plainly seen ; away to the 
right Sn{?}ck{’s} Gap was just visible ; large farms under the 
highest state of cultivation covered the en{tire} valley, dotted here 
and there with small {?} patches of oak woods. The villages of 
Upperville and Paris were to be seen nesting closely at the base of 
the hills, while the waters of Goose Creek coursed along through 
the valley doing its work of irrigation. 

The work before us was to drive the enemy out of Loudon 
Valley through Ashley Gap.—The plan of the battle was this : gen. 
Burford had command of the right and had to advance on the road 
leading to Sn{?}ck’s Gap ; Gen. Gregg had charge of the centre ; 
the left was left to take care of itself, as there was a corps of 
infantry in that division. Gen. Burns had charge of our division. 
Gen. Griffin being absent sick—the whole under the command of 
Gen. Pleasanton. At ten o’clock {a} commotion was observed 
amongst the enemy and in a few moments a section of artillery was 
run up on a height and {unlimbered ?}, and at just twenty minutes 
to ten their first shell we{nt} screeching over our heads. Our 
battery immediately opened upon them and the battle of Mount 
Defiance was commenced. At eleven o’clock the 16th Mich. 
Regiment was ordered to advance on the left side of the road and 
skirmish through a piece of woods, 100 yards to our front. When 
half way to the woods the rest of the brigade were ordered to 
advance on the left of the 16th. On nearing the woods two 
companies of the 16th were deployed as skirmishers, while the rest 
drew up in line of battle. In a few moments the skirmishers 
commenced firing at the enemy, who had taken up position behind 
a stone fence four feet high. Finding it difficult to do anything to 
advantage while they rema{in}ed behind this fence they advanced 
out of the woods in an open field to within forty rods of the enemy’s 
cannon, and turned their attention to picking off the cannoneers, 
which they did most beautifully ; but they made plain targets of 
themselves for the rebel infantry, at short range, who poured volley 
after volley into them. The balance of the regiment now joined 
them and were making preparations to charge the stone wall, when 
one of our shells struck a cannon of the enemy and blew it up. The 


enemy fell back at this occurrence upwards of a mile, and the 15th 
{sic ?} has the credit of capturing the cannon, which was found to 
be one of the pieces belonging to the notorious Hart’s battery of 
Washington artillery, from New Orleans. Thus far our loss was nine 
wounded, of which three will probably prove fatal. The country was 
difficult to operate in on account of the stone fences by which every 
farm is surrounded. By three o’clock the enemy had been driven 
seven miles. The cavalry kept pushing on them, and many a hand to 
hand fight had been between the cavalry forces. By five o’clock 
Burford’s cavalry and ours made a junction, so that there was 
nothing left for the enemy to do but to retreat into the Gap, which 
they did. Three regiments of cavalry, acting as rear guard three 
miles from the Gap, made a stand in a large open field in the shape 
of a triangle, and awaited to dispute our further progress. Gregg 
hurried up part of his command, and prepared to charge them. It 
was a fine place for a charge, and with sabres drawn they rushed 
down on them. But the enemy stood invincible. Sabres were 
sheathed, pistols were drawn and every man fired his six shots and 
fell back again to reform and rush again on them sabre in hand. But 
the enemy could not hold out, and retreated in the greatest 
disorder, closely followed by our men. As they went at the mouth of 
the Gap our men halted, not daring to follow for fear of being 
trapped. At dark the valley was cleared of the enemy, with the 
exception of three hundred prisoners we had taken, and our men, 
jubilant over their success, but weary from their day’s work, 
bouvacked** in the open air. 

The next day our division returned to camp, leaving the 
cavalry in the valley to keep the enemy in the Gap. It was amusing 
to see the citizens along the road. Fighting had never occurred 
there before, and many of them were frightened nearly to death. 
Many of them appeared perfectly frantic, and negroes shouting 
“Good Lord sab us from bein’ killed.” I might relate many instances 
of personal bravery that occurred, but will forbear. I will close by 
relating an occurrence that happened between one of the 
skirmishers and a farmer. A number of skirmishers were ascending 
a small hill when they unexpectedly came upon a magnificent farm 
house, built of cut stone with fine outbuildings. Just as the 
skirmisher got over the stone fence he saw a man start for the 
house at “double quick time.” The skirmisher ordered him to halt, 
which he did. Upon approaching him with his gun at a “ready” he 


spoke to him thus—“Are you a soldier? If you are I will blow your d 
——n brains out and if you are a farmer I will any how, except you 
bring the neck {?} of every turkey you have got and lay them up 
here in a pile !” The farmer went to his barn, and in ten minutes 
with the assistance of several negroes, twenty fat turkeys were laid 
before him, which he stood guard over till he could send the news 
to his comrades, and soon the company were seen moving off, each 
one with a turkey slung over the barrel of his gun. Yours, &c., 
W.L. 
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War Correspondence. 
General Hospital, 1st Division, 5th Corps, 
Camp near Gettysburg, Pa., 
July 6th, 1863. 
ED. CHRONICLE,—Leaving Hanover at dark, an hour’s 
march brought us to the town of Sharatsville, where we halted for 
ten minutes, during which time, a citizen announced that a 
despatch had just been received to the effect that Gen. McClellan 
had superseded Halleck, and was once more Commander-in-Chief 
of all the armies of the United States. At this announcement, the 
wildest enthusiasm took place amongst the troops ; three times 
three cheers were given for “Little Mac,” the President, and the 
Union, and the column moved off again. Another hour’s march 
brought us to another small village, when a second announcement 
was made that McClellan had taken the field, and was now at the 
head of 20,000 State Militia, marching to join Meade. This created 


another outburst of enthusiasm which stimulated the ranks till 
daylight, when we halted for two hours, five miles from Gettysburg. 
While resting at this point we learned that the 1st and 11th corps 
had been engaged with the enemy, but, owing to the superior force 
of the enemy, they had not been able to advance their lines, and 
that General Reynolds, while gallantly leading on his corps, fell, a 
Minnie ball having perforated his brain ; it was also ascertained 
that Gen. Lee’s whole force was in position before us, and that a 
great battle was pending. 

At seven o’clock the whole army of the Potomac was near 
the town, and Gen. Meade commenced to man his troops and from 
his line of defence, which he did in the following order : resting his 
right on a rise of ground known as Cemety Hill, which lies on the 
southern edge of the town ; his left on Sugar Loaf Mount, two miles 
distant from Cemety Hill ; another hill or mount half a mile to the 
East of Cemety Hill was also occupied, making the line of battle the 
shape of a triangle. The line was well chosen, as the two hills 
perfectly protected both flanks. From Sugar Loaf half a mile 
towards the right was thickly wooded, while a little to the front was 
a heavy ridge of rocks ; the balance of the line was mostly open, 
with here and there a small thicket of woods. On all the hills 
several batteries were planted, and the infantry was disposed of in 
the most prominent places along the whole line, the 2nd and 3rd 
being the farthest in the advance and in the most exposed position. 

The position of Gen. Lee’s forces was well chosen for either 
offensive or defensive operations, and it was expected that they 
would have early attacked us, but the day broke and nothing but 
the firing of the skirmishers and pickets could be heard. This 
ominous silence on their part was a cause of great wonderment, 
and made it difficult to understand their motive. At first it was 
thought that they were moving their forces so as to force our line 
near the right, but as they moved their troops in plain sight when 
they could just as well hide them, made us believe that it was 
merely a feint, so Gen. Meade did not change his line. At two 
o’clock it was discovered that they were very active ; the 3rd corps 
under Gen. Sickels was ordered to advance and see what they 
meant. The corps moved gallantly forward with Corps, Division, 
brigade flags and regimental colors fluttering in the breeze. They 
had not advanced but a short distance before the enemy’s cannon 
opened on them, and after fifteen minutes of cannonading and 


skirmishing, they returned to their old line, having come to the 
conclusion that it was the purpose of Gen. Longstreet, who 
commanded the rebel centre, to try and force our centre ; this 
somewhat changed the disposition of the troops, and Gen. Meade, 
having confidence that the 2nd and 3rd could protect the centre, 
ordered the 5th corps who, up to this time, had been within 
supporting distance of the centre, to the extreme left, so as to be 
able to press them there and make them draw part of their force 
from the centre ; the 3rd corps was ordered forward again, and just 
as the column moved, a gun from each flank of the enemy was 
fired, which seemed to be signals, for hardly had the smoke cleared 
away before the whole rebel line opened on us with eighty pieces of 
artillery. The battle then became general and raged furiously from 
right to left ; I doubt not but for the next half hour, the most 
terrible artillery fire ensued that the world ever witnessed. The air 
seemed literally filled with iron which fell about like hail ina 
terrible thunder storm, and it seemed a miracle that any one 
escaped the deathly missels** that flew so thick and fast about 
them. 

After a little more than half an hour of this cannonading it 
quieted up some, when the skirmishers advanced further to the 
front, and volleys of musketry could be heard along the whole line. 
The columns of the 3rd corps boldly pushed forward and were met 
by those of Gen. Longstreet, and the musketry firing became the 
order of the day ; first one line giving back, then the other ; 
eventually both fell back into one of their old lines. During one of 
the advances, Gen. Sickels was wounded and carried to the rear ; 
the command of the corps then fell on Gen. Birney, who boldly lead 
them through the fiery ordeal that followed. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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General Hospital, 1st Division, 5th Corps, 


Camp near Gettysburg, Pa., 
July 6th, 1863. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

At five o’clock they commenced to press the tired and worn- 
out heroes of the 3rd corps, and the 5th was called upon to go to 
their assistance, and thinking that the enemy was heavily 
concentrating in the centre, two Divisions of the 12th Corps was 
also fetched to their support. The 5th Corps went into the 
engagement on the left of the 3rd ; the 1st Division to the left of the 
corps ; and the 3rd Brigade to the left of the Division. A hard fight 
ensued, batteries were taken and re-taken, the ground was 
travelled over by both parties and hundreds of brave fellows fell ; 
the ranks became thinned at every volley but they quickly closed up 
; the line swayed to and fro in a perfect mass, and when they fell 
back to the crest of the hill where they fell back to the crest of the 
hill where I was standing, they did so in perfect order. It was now 
within half an hour of sunset, and the enemy commenced to 
advance in strong force, for the purpose of completely running over 
our brave fellows, and as they came along, appearing as though 
they had not yet been engaged and anxious to have a hand in the 
fight, they looked formidable indeed, but our men knowing well 
that every thing depended upon the standing firm, remained 
unmoveable ; and when attacked they stood like statues, pouring in 
volley after volley, driving the enemy down the hill in the greatest 
confusion, and the battle on the left was over ; the enemy was 
badly beaten. In twenty minutes it was dark, and quiet prevailed 
along the whole line ; the moon was obscured by dark clouds ; a 
thick mist commenced to arise from the vales, and every thing 
appeared gloomy as though putting on sable garments in memory 
of the many heroes that had fallen during the day. 

The night was spent in gathering up the wounded, mournful 
occasion it is, and only those that have experienced it can form any 
idea of the mournfulness of the occasion ; as you tread noiselessly 
along the field, letting the groans of the victim direct you to where 
he lies, you will frequently approach the rebel lines, so close that 
you can hear the outposts speak out ; other times you will see the 
flame and hear the report of a gun that a sentinel has fired at some 
head, or imaginary object ; and as you come away from the field, 
with ambulances filled, you will be met by hundreds of anxious 
enquirers as to who you have inside, hoping it may be the friend 


they have missed. Hundreds of brave fellows were, that night, 
borne off the field and deposited in the field hospital. 

The next day the battle was renewed, but not with such 
vigor as on the day previous, and it was generally believed that the 
enemy were retreating, and Gen. Meade, thinking that he could do 
better with his men than push on them, by sending them to the 
ways of their retreat and cut them off. This was done, and some 
forces moved off towards Frederick City. Saturday our skirmishers 
advanced, and found they had left, when the whole army was got 
under motion, and, before dark, three corps with artillery went in 
pursuit of them. Thus Gen. Meade has achieved one of the most 
cheering victories of the war, and if he follows them up closely, he 
will entirely destroy Gen. Lee’s command. Several of Gen. Lee’s 
best Generals have been killed or wounded, while his loss of men 
has not been equalled in any battle yet fought by him. All the 
prisoners taken, both officers and men, agree in stating that it has 
been the greatest blow they have ever received, and that if Lee 
would have listened to the counsel of Davis and his friends, he 
would never have come to this State, in fact never left the 
Rappahannock, feeling perfectly secure in being able to put to 
flight our army whenever it chose to attack them. Lee’s excuse for 
invading the State was that he would never have anything but raw 
State militia to contend against, thinking that the people at 
Washington would be so uneasy that they would have the army 
cluster about its defence, to keep them secure, while he would walk 
through the entire State, and fill their empty coffers with treasure, 
their vacant storerooms with provisions and forage, and clothe his 
entire army, which he certainly would have done, had not prompt 
measures been adopted. When the enemy first met our lines, they 
were perfectly astonished to find that they had something besides 
raw militia before them, having been told that they need not expect 
ever to see the Army of the Potomac again, and when Lee found 
that the whole Army of the Potomac was marching forth against 
him he immediately commenced to change his tactics ; he 
proceeded no farther into the State, left Harrisburg, and turned his 
whole attention to getting his forces safely out of the State. In 
doing this he had to fight this army ; he has been badly beaten, and 
is now being pursued by an eager force, elated with victory, who 
are now bound to destroy his army to save them the trouble and 
vexation of another campaign {in ?} Virginia. It is officially 


reported that Gen. French has destroyed the enemy’s pontoon over 
the Potomac, on which they expected to cross ; the late heavy rains 
have raised the river so high, that it is out of the question to think 
of fording it, so they will have to fall back to some position and 
again run the risk of fighting another battle. The loss of our army is 
returned at 400 to the division, there being twenty-eight divisions 
engaged, this estimate would place our loss at 11,200 ; our loss 
may come up to that figure, but will not exceed it. We lost very few 
prisoners, but took fully 12,000 during the fighting, and some 3,000 
wounded that they left when they retreated. Thus far I have not 
heard that we lost a single piece of artillery, while we captured 
several. 

Yours, &C., 

W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 
Head Quarters 16th Mich. Vols., 
Camp near Beverly Ford, Va., 
August 18th, 1863. 
EDITOR CHRONICLE,—This portion of the army is lying 
quietly in their camps, although other parts of it are said to be 
moving. During the past week, rifle pits have been thrown up along 
the river bank for the distance of several miles, in anticipation of an 
attack from a portion of Lee’s forces, scouts having come in to 
headquarters with the information that they were moving in this 
direction with several batteries of artillery, and on the evening of 
the 15th it occasioned considerable stir in camp as it was rumored 
that we would be visited by them that night. A double picket was 
posted on the banks, and other precautionary means taken, but the 
night passed in quietness, and we have not as yet seen the least 
sign of the enemy. Our picket line now extends from the White 
Sulphur Springs, ten miles above this ford, to Stafford Court 
House, where the 11th and 12th Corps had their encampments last 
winter ; the 3rd Corps has gone back towards Manassas, and more 
troops are about to follow them to prevent, it is said, a flank 
movement on the part of Lee’s forces, which it would not be very 
difficult for them to accomplish, providing they have troops enough, 
holding as they do all the gaps in the Blue Ridge ; and it is thought 
here that another battle will soon be fought on or near the old 
Bull’s Run battle ground before the middle of September. 
The 3rd Corp were rather loth to leave the encampment 
they had been occupying for the past six weeks, and no wonder ; 


for they certainly had the most choice place that Virginia could 
afford ; the head quarters of the Corps were situated in the midst of 
the White Sulphur Springs, and the different brigades pitched their 
tents in the lawns and groves which surround that celebrated 
place. Those Springs have long been the great resort of all the F. F. 
V.’s. The buildings that once stood there were of the most costly 
structure, but nothing but the charred ruins are now left, the 
buildings having been burned by Gen. Siegel a year ago, when he 
fought a portion of Lee's forces under Jackson at that place ; but 
many of the beauties of the place still exist, such as the park with 
its fountain ; the beautiful groves, with their bower houses of 
almost oriental lovliness**. A portion of the hedge fence which 
enclosed the whole ground is in a good state of preservation, and 
presents a most magnificent appearance. Many of the bath houses 
are still standing, but the tubes conducting the mineral water from 
the springs to the bath tubs have been broken, so that a bath from 
these celebrated waters could not be obtained. 

Conscripts and substitutes have again commenced to come 
in amongst us. 159 of those unfortunates were attached to the 
118th Pen., a few days ago, and more are expected in a few days. It 
is expected that our regiment will be filled up to its maximum 
standard in the next six weeks. These men thought that they had 
got amongst a queer race of people, before they had been amongst 
the old members of their regiment long, by the pranks that are 
being continually played upon them. A portion of conscripts out of 
the 118th Pen., a few days ago, were placed on picket. Some of the 
old members of the regiment saw a splendid opportunity for sport ; 
accordingly a dozen of them crossed the river, and went to a negro 
but a short distance from the river bank, procured an old cart, 
knocked off the box, took a pine log and blacked the end, so as to 
resemble a piece of artillery, and run the “quaker” down to the 
bank behind some brush. They then too a black quart bottle, filled 
it with powder, placed it on the ground directly under the log ; they 
then made a slow match several yards in length ; the next thing 
was to clear away the brush that masked the “piece” without 
awakening the suspicions of the pickets ; this they accomplished 
successfully.—Soon one of the interested parties that had not 
crossed the river, went up to the squad composing the post, and 
adroitly drew their attention to the piece. This terribly alarmed the 
pickets, and they anxiously enquired what they should do. “Fire on 


it,” spoke an interested party, and in a moment four guns were 
discharged. This alarmed the whole brigade, and hundreds were 
seen hurrying in the direction of the firing ; but hardly had the 
report of the muskets died away before one of the men across the 
river touched the slow match, and in an instant the “quaker” was 
discharged. This was too much for the pickets ; they could stand no 
such firing as that, so they dropped their muskets and ran, to the 
intense delight of the interested parties. 

Yours, &C., 
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War Correspondence. 
Head Quarters 16th Mich. Vols., 
Camp near Beverly Ford, Va., 
August 29th, 1863. 
EDITOR CHRONICLE,—I am writing these lines late in the 
evening. All is quiet in camp, hardly a sound is to be heard in any 
direction. The night is lovely ; a calm, full moon is shining and 
sending forth its pale rays in all its glory. Off to my right, at the 
distance of ten rods, the Rappahannock is quietly flowing along, 
and looks now like a streak of brightened silver between two rows 
of low green bushes ; while to my left, at the same distance, a dark 
primeval forest looms up and shuts off a further view. But although 
the camp is now so quiet, the day has been one long to be 
remembered. Time will never efface from memory the scene that 
was this day enacted in the presence of the fifth corps, and large 
delegations from every other corps in the Army of the Potomac. The 
scene I have reference to was a military execution of five deserters, 


belonging to the 118th Penn. Vols. They were shot to-day at three 
o’clock, and the following is an account of the affair : 

In Philadelphia, five men offered themselves and were 
accepted as substitutes, each man receiving $300. They started for 
their regiment in company with 154 others, a month ago, but on 
the way to Washington they gave the officers in charge of them the 
slip and ran away. Diligent search was made for them, but all to no 
purpose. A fortnight passed away and the officer from whom they 
escaped happening to be in Washington, saw a number of men 
being shipped, and among them he recognized two of his own men. 
A further search found out the other three—they having become 
substitutes again to parties in Washington, and again receiving 
$300. They were immediately taken charge of by the officer, who 
took them to the headquarters of this corps and turned them over 
to the care of the Provost Marshal. Charges of desertion were 
preferred against them. A military court being in session at the 
time they were brought before it and tried. During the trial, partly 
by their own confession, and by the evidence of witnesses, it was 
shown, that they were old offenders—three of them having become 
substitutes no less than six times, and receiving from $300 to $600 
each time. The other two had done the deed twice. They were all 
found guilty and sentenced to be shot on the 26th inst. This 
sentence being made known to them, they asked for ministers—two 
being Italians of the Jewish faith ; and three Germans, Roman 
Catholics. There being no ministers of either religion at present in 
the army the commanding General deferred their sentence until the 
29th. In the mean time a Catholic priest and Jewish Rabbi, from 
Baltimore, came down here and acted as their spiritual advisers. 

No bright and cheering sun, with its warm rays, was to be 
seen or felt on this their last morning on earth, but instead dark 
clouds covered the heavens. Occasionally a few drops of rain would 
fall, and fitful gushes of wind would whistle through the camp. 
Everything looked as though it was going to be a wet and stormy 
day ; but as the hours passed away there were evident signs of 
clearing up, and by noon the sun shone forth in all its splendor. At 
two o'clock the regiment fell in and marched about half a mile, 
when we came to a large open field. Near the centre of the field, at 
the foot of a long rise of ground, the five graves could be seen. The 
fifth corps was formed on the side of the rise of ground, 
immediately facing the graves.—The men kept very quiet, not a 


sound could be heard from any, but every eye seemed riveted upon 
those five narrow homes, and all were deeply impressed with the 
solemnity of the occasion. These old war-worn veterans, the heroes 
of ten hard fought and well contested battle fields, could not think 
of the tragedy that was about to be enacted, without tears trickling 
down their cheeks.—An hour passed by, but still no one stirred ; 
when of a sudden, a news boy came dashing along, crying at the 
top of his voice—“ Daily Chronicle and Baltimore American ; Fort 
Sumpter** and Wagner captured.” This seemed to rouse all from 
the reveries into which they had fallen, for all made a rush to get a 
paper containing such glorious news. 

Another half hour went by when all were startled with the 
command—“Attention ! shoulder arms .” Hardly were these orders 
executed ere the doomed were seen approaching, and passed 
before the whole corps in the following order :— 

Provost Marshal, 
Brass Band, playing funeral dirge. 
Jewish Rabbi, 
The two of Jewish faith, supported on either side by a member of 
their regiment, 
Two coffins, carried by members of their regiment, 
Roman Catholic Priest, 
The three of Catholic faith, supported on either side by a member 
of their regiment, 
Three coffins, carried by members of their regiment, 
Seventy of the Provost Guard. 

After passing before all that were present, they were 
marched to the ground opposite the graves ; the coffins were laid 
on the ground near the graves ; each man sat down on his own 
coffin, and was occupied some twenty minutes with their spiritual 
advisers. The Provost Marshal now put a bandage over each man’s 
eyes, and all fell back behind the provost guard. A moment of most 
thrilling anxiety ensued, but there was no time for thought, the 
Provost Marshal’s voice was heard, and the command of “ready, 
aim, fire,” were given, and the five men were launched into 
eternity. Not one of them moved after the fire ; each died pierced 
through the heart.—The bodies, after being examined by a surgeon, 
and pronounced dead, were placed in their coffins and buried. Each 
regiment now quietly dispersed to its own camp, but a spirit of 
gloom seemed to prevade** every person which will take days to 


dispel.—These men richly deserved all they got, and it is to be 
hoped that it will have a salutary effect and deter others from 
following their example. 
Yours, &c., 
W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 


Head Quarters 16th Mich. Vols., 
Camp near Cullpepper C. H., Va., 


September 19th, 1863. 

EDITOR CHRONICLE,—On Sunday morning, September 
13th, a portion of the Army of the Potomac was ordered across the 
Rappahannock. Cannonading was distinctly heard most parts of the 
day. It was then supposed that it was only meant for a 
reconnoisance towards Cullpepper, and the Rappidan, to find out 
the strength of Lee’s forces in that direction ; but movements since 
have proved that the movements of Sunday were but preliminary to 
a general advance of the whole army. 

The advance consisted of nearly all of Gen. Pleasanton’s 
cavalry division, and the 2nd corps under Gen. Warren. The cavalry 
crossed in three columns ; one at Kelley’s Ford, one at 
Rappahannock Station, and the other at Sulphur Springs, under 
Generals Buford, Killpatrick, and Gregg. Gen. Warren followed the 
column that crossed at Kelley’s Ford. They had not advanced far 
before they discovered the enemy, and skirmishing commenced ; 
but our cavalry, supported by the infantry steadily drove the enemy 
back through Cullpepper Court House, and back over the 
Rappidan. Gen. Pleasanton made instant preparations to cross at 
Raccoca {?} Ford, but found the enemy in force there to resist his 
crossing, so he assumed the defensive and strongly picketed the 
river to keep back, and await reinforcement. During the day, 150 
prisoners and three pieces of artillery were captured. 

On the 15th, our corps was ordered to be ready to move at 
a moment’s notice ; all the sick that were not fit for service were 
ordered to Washington. Nearly a whole night was passed before 
everything was in readiness. At four in the morning of the 16th, the 
call was sounded at head quarters, and immediately every man was 
up and busily engaged in preparing his morning meal. Half an hour 
later, and the call to “strike tents” was heard, and immediately 
every tent was lowered to the ground, rolled up, stowed away, and 
nothing but the debris of a once beautiful camp was to be seen. An 
hour later, and the line was formed, put under motion, and at six 
the head of the column was across the Rappahannock, a pontoon 
bridge having been laid during the night. Not far did we travel 
before we commenced to pass the rifle pits, etc., that Gen. Pope 
built, a little more than a year ago while on his retreat from 
Cullpepper, by the way of Beverly Ford, to the Manasas** battle 
field. Five miles’ travelling over a barren and desolate a section of 
country as one would wish to behold, brought us to Brandy Station, 


on the Orange and Alexandria R. R. At this place Gen. Stuart drilled 
his cavalry, and it will be remembered that it was at this station 
where such a desperate cavalry fight took place just previous to 
Lee’s invasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania. Traces of that 
sanguinary conflict are still to be seen on the large plains bordering 
on the railroad. 

After halting half an hour, we pushed on six miles further, 
and the church spires of Cullpepper hove in view. We went into 
bivouac one mile from the town, having travelled thirteen miles. 
One circumstance connected with this march is worth mentioning ; 
and that is, during the while day, from the time we left our camp in 
the morning, till we pitched our tents at night, we never saw a 
single living citizen of the country, not even a slave was to be seen, 
although the coutry** is all cleared. The houses, of which there are 
plenty, are all ruined ; fences all gone, and the inhabitants have 
entirely disappeared. On the ground where we bivouacked, was 
where the enemy’s cavalry made their first bold stand on Sunday 
last, but after the second charge they fell to a neighboring field, 
and again prepared themselves to receive the foe that was pressing 
them so closely ; but they could not stand the charge of 
Pleasanton’s dashing rulers, and they were again routed, having 
many dead and wounded on the field. No less than forty horses 
were killed on that ground, and they are to-day lying there tainting 
the atmosphere with the horrid {stench attending the 
decomposition. } 

O{rest of line unclear} on the move, and the column moved 
off in the direction of the town. Upon nearing it, banners were 
unfurled, music got ready, and we passed through the place with 
flying colors. The place is built like most other towns, without any 
regularity with regard to streets, every man having built his house 
wherever his fancy chose, and it is only by the few placed of 
business that the town contains that a street is found at all. The 
buildings are all old and dilapidated, fences are torn down, 
windows broken, and many of the houses are perforated with shot 
and shell. Talking with some of the citizens, they seemed to be 
highly incensed at Gen. Stuart, on account of the mode of battle 
and defence that he acted upon, when pursued by our forces. 
Stuart placed a battery of artillery on each side of the town, upon 
hills that are there. Pleasanton, to attack them, had to pass directly 
through the town, and Stuart, regardless of the inhabitants, poured 


in a withering fire from both batteries into the town, hoping to 
check them in their progress ; but it did no good. Several of the 
inhabitants were injured, while not a man suffered on our side. 
Arriving at the outside of the town, Gen. Custned**, with a brigade 
of cavalry, boldly charged up the hill at one of the batteries, drove 
them back, and captured three of the guns belonging to the 
battery. This charge ended the fighting this side of the Rappidan. 
We moved three miles beyond the town, and went into camp. We 
were now threatened with a rain storm, and all were busy for the 
next hour in pitching his tent. 

It rained nearly all that night, though towards morning it 
seemed to be passing away, but at daylight it commenced again, 
and from that time till ten I never saw it rain harder. It washed 
away some of the tents, and two-thirds of the men were drenched 
to the skin ; but at that hour the clouds broke away, the sun came 
out warm, and the small streams of muddy water that were every 
where trickling along disappeared, every man had his blanket hung 
out to dry, and by noon all was as comfortable as before the rain. 

At one o'clock, we were all somewhat startled to hear an 
order issued for every man to be ready to attend a military 
execution at half past two. At that hour, the whole division was 
drawn up on the side of a hill, an open grave was yawning at its 
base, and over the hill the victim of stern military law was seen 
approaching, the band playing the funeral dirge ; the provost 
guard, the coffin, the prisoner with his faithful spiritual adviser by 
his side, were the same as I told you in a previous letter. The 
prisoner, a young man of about two and twenty, walked with a 
steady step to the mouth of his grave, kneeled down, and looked 
towards the bright blue sky, while the faithful minister breathed 
forth a last prayer for his benefit, and not till the bandage was 
being placed over his eyes, did his confidences in a pardon foresake 
him. He sat on his coffin, but with difficulty, and had the execution 
been delayed another moment, he would have fainted ; but the 
word fire was given, and nine balls passed through him. He died 
without a struggle. His name was George Bain, a native of {New} 
York State. He deserted eighteen months ago, but was taken last 
March, tried, and sentenced to be shot, which order was carried 
into effect yesterday. 

Yours, &c. 
W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 
Head Quarters 16th Mich. Vols., 
Camp near Cullpepper C. H., Va., 
September 27th, 1863. 
EDITOR CHRONICLE,—The infantry of this army have been 
unusually quiet during the past week, every regiment lying quiet in 
camp momentarily expecting orders to move, and although we have 
had orders to pack up and hold ourselves in readiness to move at a 
moment's warning, no less than five times we unpacked, and how 
have no idea when we will go. But while we have been having it 
easy and comfortable, the cavalry and artillery have been on the 
trot most of the week. On the 21st, a large portion of the cavalry 
under Pleasanton, with four batteries of horse artillery passed our 
camp in the direction of Madison Court House. Arriving within two 
miles of the town, they came across the enemy’s pickets which 
immediately ran. Advancing still further, they came across six 
regiments of Stuart’s Cavalry, when a spirited contest took place 
which resulted in the complete route** of Stuart and his men, 
leaving several prisoners and horses in the hands of our men. The 
enemy were closely followed till within six miles of Gordonsville, 
but having advanced as far as ordered, they commenced to fall 
back. On their return they captured twenty-five waggons loaded 
with hams, potatoes, house furniture and young “niggers,” which 
they were running off to Richmond. 


The infantry of the enemy are still in strong force on the 
heights and bluffs over the Rapidan, and they seem to act as if they 
were going to stubbornly resist our crossing, and if Gen. Meade 
cannot in some manner effect a flank movement on them, it will be 
a difficult thing to dislodge them, for their position is nearly, if not 
equally, as strong as that of Fredericksburg, and I doubt if the 
commanding officer will attempt a forward movement in that 
direction as long as they retain their present position. 

A few days ago, I visited Cullpepper Court House ; I saw 
many more inhabitants this time, than when we passed through the 
town twelve days ago ; they also seemed much more friendly. Going 
into a fine looking mansion on the principal street of the town, I 
was struck with the richness and elegance of every thing the house 
contained. The furniture was of the most costly quality, pictures of 
the finest description ornamented the walls ; in fact every thing 
was just what one of the wealthy F. F. V.’s love to see around 
himself. The owner of the mansion holds a commission in the rebel 
army, and is doing duty in the West ; his family consisting of wife 
and five children, are now residing at the North, while the house 
and furniture are being cared for and {???}ed after by an elderly 
sister, and a dozen {unclear}. The elderly maiden was rank secesh, 
{unclear} expressed a wish that the whole Yankee {army ?} might 
be demolished before the month {???}ed. We intimated that 
probably the reverse would be the case, when she said that she 
thought we had soldiers enough, but they were all cowards, and 
that no confidence could be placed in them, and she was sure that 
the same fate awaited us that Pope met with last summer. We next 
visited the home and birth place of Gen. Hill, whose relations now 
occupy the house, and gave us quite a history of the General. The 
Court House is now being used as quarters for the provost guard. 
Its walls are inscribed all over with the names of soldiers of both 
armies. The building is a common place affair, capable of seating 
300 persons. It is also said that in this building, Gen. Washington 
was received into the Masonic Order ; but whether this is correct 
or not I cannot say, as all the important periods of Gen. 
Washington’s life have been reported to have taken place in so 
many different places, that it is hard to know whom to believe ; for 
instance, during our march up the Peninsula, no less than five 
places were pointed out to me as the place where Washington was 
married. 


One mile from the village is the Soldier’s Cemetery. The 
citizens have taken a great deal of pains to make it a fine place. It 
is situated on the top of a low hill, beautifully enclosed, the graves 
all dug in rows each one distinctly by itself with a neat head-board. 
The weeds and grass have been kept closely cut, paths clean, and 
what surprised me, was its resemblances to the one at Warrington. 
There was hardly a grave but what was ornamented with autumn 
flowers tied in bunches, and frequently made into wreathes and 
deposited over the heart of the dead soldier ; and I could not then 
but help thinking that it was not strange, that a people with such 
veneration for the dead were hard to conquer. 

The country, although beautiful, well watered, and finely 
adapted to agricultural purposes, is now a barren waste. True, here 
and there rises a corn field, but it only forms a painful contrast to 
the neighboring field when we think what the beautiful valley might 
be, were it not for the presence of two mighty armies. The 
destitution among the inhabitants is very great, and will be terrible 
during the coming winter, for no family that I have seen have {?} a 
store laid by, and the country produces nothing. Not a mile of from 
where I now write stands a large substantial farm house, 
surrounded by many broad acres of farming land. Two years ago a 
large and splendid orchard stood in the rear of the mansion, but 
the trees have been cut down or girdled by horses teeth, the fences 
have disappeared, fifteen cabins used for negro quarters are in 
ruins, many of the windows broken, and every thing is fast going to 
waste. In this house once lived one of the most wealthy, and 
influential men of Cullpepper County. When part of the inhabitants 
of this State rose in arms against the Northern Government, he was 
with them with an {open ?} purse {?} ; the consequence was, he 
became an officer in the army. He spent most of his fortune in 
support of the ill-fated government. He was killed on the Peninsula, 
and his wife, two grown up daughters and one young boy, now 
occupy the house. A visit to this house would at once shew a person 
the destitution of this country. When I went to the house, the three 
women and little boy were seated in one of the rooms ; the little 
boy was eating a “hard head ;” I asked the lad if he liked “hard 
head,” he said no, but he could get nothing else. The old lady then 
told me that previous to the war she never knew what want was ; 
but for the last summer, they had not had food to eat half the time, 
and for the last ten days, they were glad to get whatever they could 


when a camp changed its position. They owned two super-annuated 
negro women, who with basket in hand visited the different camps, 
picking up bits of meat, “hard head,” and even corn, that the horses 
had refused, and carry it home to feed these scions of Virginia 
Aristocracy, who two years before would not condescend to look at 
a “common” person, and this is but one case ; nearly every house 
has inmates suffering {?} in a like manner. 

Yours, &c. 

W. L. 


War Correspondence. 
Head Quarters 16th Mich. Vols., 
Camp near Cullpepper C. H., Va., 
October 5th, 1863. 
EDITOR CHRONICLE, —Every thing is still quiet along the 
line of our army, and if a person was to ask me when this army was 
going to move, my answer would be that the Army of the Potomac 
had ceased its wanderings for the season, and if not disturbed by 
the enemy, it will lay in perfect quietness where it now is ; 
everything now indicated that such will be the case. The best sites 
for camps have been taken up, and again, as last fall, the sound of 
the axe and falling of trees is to be heard in every direction, while 
hundreds of men are to be seen emerging from the neighboring 
woods heavily laden with small sized pines, for the purpose of 
building log cabins in which they can keep themselves warm and 
comfortable, now that the nights are cold and frosty. Every man is 
now a mechanic and architect, and various and even curious are 
the styles of structure which they indulge in while erecting their 
fall and winter quarters. Iam not aware that any commander has 
given his men orders to build winter homes, but they encourage 
them in it, and the way that the troops are being supplied gives us 
reason to think that the campaign for the season is now over. Horse 
racing and other games that were so {???}ly indulged in last fall 
and winter, are again becoming frequent, and serve well to break 
the monotony of camp life. The racing of horses is the game that is 
most freely indulged in, as the different commanders encourage the 
men in it, and as the races are always patronized by the 


commanding officers, they go off with considerable spirit. The last 
race took place not far from Brandy Station, on a large level plain 
belonging to John Miner Botts. Not less than 15,000 persons were 
on the ground, amongst whom I counted ten Generals. The race 
took place at four o’clock p. m., and was splendid, both horses 
making excellent time. 

There has been an order issued lately by the war 
department, which also strengthens the belief that the work for the 
fall is over. The order in reference, is the one that refers to the re- 
entlistment of what is now called the veteran volunteers, meaning 
all the troops that were mustered into service during the summer 
and fall of 1861. The order provides, that any regiment, or two- 
thirds of a regiment that will re-enlist in a body for three years 
more, making five years in all from their first enlistment, shall be 
entitled to a bounty of $4{?}2 {?} to every man, one hundred 
dollars of which will be paid at the time of the first payment after 
re-enlistment, and the balance in semi-annual instalments. It also 
provides that any regiment complying with the order, will be at 
once transferred to its own State, to remain until its strength is 
recruited to one thousand, which would in all probability take all 
winter. This is a great inducement to those that have been fighting 
the battles of their country for the last two years. The order does 
not have reference to troops from any particular State, but to all 
veteran volunteers from any State, making no difference to what 
department they are connected. 

This looks much like a suspension of active operations 
daring the coming fall and winter in all of the departments ; for no 
department is any stronger than it should be to successfully wage 
battle with the rebels. They cannot afford to lose a single regiment, 
let alone many. Many regiments will comply with the order, if one 
is to judge by the favor that it is received amongst the troops. 

I for one am at a loss to understand the reason why any 
such order should be promulgated, as it cannot be possible that the 
government imagines for a moment, that it will take three years 
longer, with a great increase of men, to suppress the rebellion ; and 
taking all things into consideration, the great signal** successes 
that we have met with since May last, I cannot reconcile myself to 
think, that it will be possible for the Davis Government to sustain 
themselves more than the coming winter, excepting through the 
influence of foreign intervention ; and the raising of so many new 


troops, together with the great increase of the navy, appears as if 
the government really anticipated trouble with some power over 
the waters ; but whether it will be England or France is hard to 
say ; but one thing is certain, it will never be both. 
Yours, &c. 
W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 
Head Quarters 16th Mich. Vols., 
Camp near Centreville, Va., 
October 17th, 1863. 
EDITOR CHRONICLE,—On Friday, 9th inst., it was 
discovered that the rebels were moving their forces in the vicinity 
of Madison Court House. Hearing this, Gen. Killpatrick was 
dispatched in that direction to watch the movements of the force 
there concentrating. He discovered that their object was to work 
around our right flank. There was a heavy force under Gen. Hill, 
but no demonstration took place that night. Early next morning the 
5th corps was put under motion, and marched out three miles 
where it was held in reserve. The enemy drove in the pickets early 
in the morning, and skirmishing continued most of the day. At night 
we fell back to our old camp ground ; Gen. Meade then ordered the 
whole army to fall back to Brandy Station, as it was discovered that 
the whole rebel army were under motion, their lines extending 
from Thoroughfare Mountain, to our extreme right flank. All the 
waggon trains were started off that night, and early the next 
morning we got under motion and commenced to fall back. An hour 
after daylight we entered the town of Culpepper ; all the villagers 
were astir, and the streets were lined with them. They all seemed 
highly rejoiced at seeing us making a retrograde movement. Many 
of them were very abusive ; one woman in particular was looking 
out of her window, and as the head of our column was passing her 
she sang out, “Go dig your graves for another Bull Run,” and as the 
rear of it was passing, she again broke out in a loud voice “May you 
meet seven roaring hons {?} on your way.” This of course caused 
loud laughing amongst the men, but she got back all she gave with 
interest. The column moved steadily along to Brandy Station, and 
from there we were ordered on to the Rappahannock. After 
marching one mile we heard firing in our rear, and then learned 
that our rear guard was being closely pressed by Stuart’s Cavalry. 
With this we fell back a short distance and formed a line of battle. 
Our movements could be seen for a long distance, and had the 


effect to keep the enemy back till the rear guard came up to where 
we were drawn up. We then moved on, but had not gone far before 
our rear was again attacked, and skirmishing was kept up till we 
reached the river, which we crossed, and moved into our old camp. 
The next morning, part of our forces re-crossed the river, and took 
position behind Gen. Pope’s old defences. At two o’clock p.m., the 
whole army was over ; our division was ordered to the front, and 
our regiment sent out as skirmishers supported by the whole 
division. The enemy could be seen less than half a mile to the front 
of where our line was formed ; but after some slight skirmishing, 
and a few artillery shots they fell back, and at dark we were again 
in position at the same place where we formed the day before. Here 
we lay till midnight, when we again commenced to fall back 
towards the river ; but the enemy were on the alert, and 
discovering our movements they again commenced to harrass** our 
rear. At daylight, however, we again crossed the river, the bridge 
was taken up, and all communication across the river was severed. 
The object of that movement was for the purpose of letting the 
trains get away. 

We continued to move on all day, and at night bivouaced 
between Warrington Junction and Cutlett Station, making a 
distance of 27 miles. 

Wednesday, bright and early, we were again on the road, 
and after making a distance of ten miles we crossed, what is 
termed, Broad Run, and picketted for dinner. Our hasty meal being 
over, we formed into line and again started ; but hardly had one 
division filed out of the field, when we were astonished by hearing 
firing directly in our rear, and shells bursting amongst us. Several 
of the Third Division were killed, and some wounded. We moved off 
as fast as possible, leaving the 2nd Corps, which was to the right 
and rear of us, to look after the enemy while we pushed on for 
Manassas plains where we took up position. A desperate 
engagement seemed now to be going on, and what was worse, the 
commanding general could get no communication with Gen. 
Warren of the 2nd Corps. He seemed to be perfectly surrounded, 
and the Gen. was getting anxious, but dare not then move the army 
out of its position on the plains, but after two hours of suspense, 
the 5th Corps was ordered back at a double quick to the relief of 
Gen. Warren. When we reached Bristen Station we found that Gen. 
Warren had badly punished the enemy, and got away from them 


with very little loss, while the loss of the enemy was 1,500 
prisoners, and 10 pieces of artillery, besides the killed and 
wounded. The ground where the battle was fought is along the 
railroad, Gen. Warren’s corps occupying the right side. His men 
were at dinner, and were completely surrounded before they knew 
it. The ground on the right of the road is level for a mile back, while 
that of the left gradually rises up to a considerable height. Upon 
this height the enemy placed their batteries, while ours were put in 
position on the level ground, so the enemy had greatly the 
advantage of us. Their infantry made a desperate effort to gain the 
railroad cut, but Gen. Warren was too fast for them ; he gained the 
cut first when the battle commenced in earnest. The enemy 
charged down the hill in hopes that they would rout them ; but they 
kept up a continual fire from their concealed and safe position, and 
successfully resisted every charge. Towards evening, after they had 
successfully resisted a terrific charge, they in turn charged on the 
retreating enemy, capturing many prisoners, and one whole 
battery, and before we could reach him he had badly whipped the 
enemy. 

We then again commenced to fall back and {unclear} night 
bivouaced near Centreville. Next {unclear} to Fairfax Court House, 
and remained {unclear} night when {unclear} back to {line 
unclear} {?}ow as follows : The left lies on Bull Run Creek, the 
centre at Centreville, and the right at Fairfax Court House, and 
whether Lee will attack us time only will tell. 

Too great praise cannot be attributed to Gen. Meade for the 
way he conducted his retreat. He did not lose a waggon or a gun, 
and has gained an almost impregnable position, and now dares the 
rebel chief to attack him. 

Yours, &C., 
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War Correspondence. 
Head Quarters 16th Mich. Vols., 
Camp near Warrington, Va., 
October 24th, 1863. 
ED. CHRONICLE, — This is the first day for the past two 
weeks that we have not been on the move, and there is two vital 
causes why we are lying still for a day after the past two weeks’ 
hard labor. The first is, the roads are in such a terrible state that it 
is almost impossible to move artillery or even for the troops to 
march, and the second reason is, we were compelled to halt for a 
time to get food for the army. Where the army is now encamped is 
five miles from Gainsville station on the Manassas Gap Railroad, 
and about the same distance from the village of Warrington.—From 
Gainsville, the army is now getting its supplies, while a body of 
workmen are busy in repairing the damage done on the Orange and 
Alexandria Railroad, after which we will move up to Warrington, 


and get our supplies from that road viz. : the Warrington and 
Junction road. 

The amount of marching done by this army for the past two 
weeks far exceeds that done in the same time since its 
organization. With the exception of this morning, there has not a 
morning passed but we were up before three o'clock, and did not 
get into camp till ten at night, and I do not think that there was a 
person in this regiment that during that time even took off his 
clothes let alone changing them. Every man upon reaching camp 
would hurriedly boil a cup of coffee, as hurriedly drink it, and then 
with his blanket and gun cloth make his bed, and although the work 
has been so laborious, I heard but little complaint, and we have not 
lost but one man since leaving our camp at Culpepper. 

It was generally supposed that there would have been a 
battle fought before this, but as things look at present, there is but 
poor prospect of a fight. On Sunday last we passed through Fairfax 
Court House, and moved off on the Vienna road ; it was then that 
we were going to Leesburg, but after marching three miles we filed 
to the left, and near dark halted and formed a line of battle ona 
height near a place called Fox Springs. After remaining in this 
position an hour, a squadroon** of cavalry came in and reported 
that the enemy who had been moving in that direction had fallen 
back so we went into camp. At three in the morning we commenced 
marching back to Fairfax, and after a march of twenty-five miles 
came in sight of the, long to be remembered, battle field of 
Groveton or Bull Run. As we gained the top of the hill from which 
we could see the whole field, the sun was just sinking behind the 
western hills, and every man as he gained the height would stop a 
moment as he looked upon that bloody field, and thought of the 
terrible events that transpired a little over a year ago. How 
different the field looks now to what it did the last time I saw it ; 
then thousands of men flying with their utmost speed trying to get 
beyond the rebel reach ; wounded men hobbling and crawling 
along seeking a place of safety, while the shells and balls of the 
enemy were flying thick and fast in every direction, laying low 
many of those that were so eagerly trying to distance them. Now 
the field was peaceful, no living object was to be seen upon it but a 
tall growth of grass gently swaying in the evening breeze over its 
undulating surface. 


Learning that we were going into camp nearby, I set off to 
visit the spot where so many of our regiment fell during that 
memorable day, so riding across the field I came to the spot where 
we first met the skirmishers of the enemy. A few mounds of earth 
was to be seen here ; fifty rods further, and I came to the farthest 
ground that was gained that day by our men. Hundreds of men 
were killed in line near where I stood, and all that is left of them 
lies there still. The bones of a thousand good and brave men were 
scattered about the ground where I stood. They had never been 
buried, but had been left on the field like a dumb brute, their flesh 
to decay, and their bones to bleach upon the open field. Near the 
centre of the line our color bearer was shot while gallantly waving 
our flag, and there lie his bones. Not a particle of his flesh or even 
dress remained, but still we knew him from the fact that the socket 
he carried suspended around his neck to support the color standard 
was still lying amongst his bones. Another was recognised by his 
brothers ; after he was hit, his brother removed him back, and laid 
him under a shelving rock, and before he had time to get assistance 
to take him to the rear the rout commenced, and he was forced to 
leave him, and that night he saw all that was left of him. He dug a 
grave near where he died and buried his bones in it. 

It was here that we first heard that the enemy were falling 
back, and that it was now our turn to chase them. Early the next 
day we were after them, and encamped that night on the ground 
they occupied the night before. It is said that they are again over 
the Rappahannock, having crossed at Sulpher** Springs, of this is 
the case we probably will not go much farther for it is now getting 
to be that season of the year when operations either offensive or 
defensive, cannot be carried on with any degree of certainty of 
success. The weather is already cold and cheerless ; we are visited 
frequently by cold and chilling winds, and Gen. Meade will not dare 
to move his army again this season over the rappahannock**, but 
will be content to move the army to some point where a good front 
may be formed and then go into winter quarters. 

Yours, &c., 
W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 


Head Quarters 16th Mich. Vols., 


Camp near Kelly’s Ford, Va., 
November 12th, 1863. 

ED. CHRONICLE,—On the morning of the 7th, long before 
daylight, the army of the Potomac was moving towards the 
Rappahannock. A more unexpected movement we never 
experienced ; it was one of those sudden and quiet movements, 
made for the purpose of surprising the enemy, and, perhaps, of 
gaining a decided advantage over them. The army upon arriving at 
Bealten, separated, the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Corps moving off on the 
Morrisville Road towards Kelly’s Ford ; the 6th moved to the right 
of the Orange and Alexandria Railroad to Beverly Ford, while the 
5th took the left of the railroad, and moved towards Rappahannock 
Station. The three corps that advanced on Kelly’s Ford halted at 
Mount Holly Church, and the cavalry moved forward, and found the 
2nd division of Hill’s Corps in position guarding the ford. It was 
supposed that the enemy would be occupying an entrenched 
position, but they were not. One corps advanced, and speedily 
drove Hill’s division over the river, capturing between 80 and 100 
prisoners. The 1st Corps moved across the river, threw out pickets, 
and bivouaced on the open field ; while the 2nd and 3rd Corps put 
up their shelters on this side. 

The 6th Corps arrived at Beverly Ford without opposition, 
and commenced to move to the left, advancing toward 
Rappahannock Station. Arriving within two miles of the station, our 
cavalry discovered the outposts of the enemy which immediately 
fell back. The 5th Corps found the pickets of the enemy one mile 
from the station. An infantry skirmish line was immediately formed 
by the 5th and 6th Corps who skirmished through a piece of heavy 
woodland, closely followed by the troops of both corps. Moving out 
of the woods into a large open field fronting the river, a portion of 
Ewell’s Corps was discovered heavily entrenched, and fortified on 
both sides of the railroad ; two forts of no mean strength had been 
erected, each one mounting from four to six pieces of artillery. 
Adjoining the forts, heavy rifle pits had been made following the 
tortous** course of the river both below and above ; while the forts 
on the height beyond the river were fairly bristling with rebel guns 
and bayonets. From each fort a Confederate flag was gayly floating 
in the breeze. 

Upon the first appearance of our force on the plain fronting 
them, they opened their artillery upon us ; our skirmish line was 


strengthened and commenced to move forward till they reached a 
stone fence sixty rods from the enemy’s works. The line took refuge 
behind the stone wall, and commenced to fire upon the artillerists 
as they attempted to work their guns. They succeeded in keeping 
the guns silent most of the time, while our artillery kept up a rapid 
fire upon the works. Towards evening part of the 6th Corps again 
advanced for the purpose of storming the fort on the right of the 
railroad. They steadily advanced, not with a run and a deafening 
yell, but with a steady step at quick time in perfect silence ; they 
approached the fort, reserving their fire, while the enemy kept up 
as rapid a fire as possible under existing circumstances. The heavy 
skirmish line now commenced to move on the other fort, supported 
by one brigade of this corps. Griffin’s battery kept up a terrible fire 
on this fort, and the Louisianaians** that were defending it found 
the place untenable for a while, and withdrew to the fresh air for a 
moment. This was discovered by our men, and they immediately 
charged upon the work, and were crawling over the work just as 
the astonished enemy was returning. They were immediately called 
upon to surrender, which they did. The 6th Corps now rushed upon 
the other fort, scaling the works, and throwing their reserved fire 
into the retreating enemy, they following them down to the river 
bank. Many of the enemy tried to escape by swimming ; but a heavy 
fire was directed at the centre of the stream, and all who attempted 
to cross were shot ; but most of them returned and gave 
themselves up as prisoners of war. It was now just dark, and a loud 
shout went up from the victorious band which proclaimed to those 
in the rear how well they had done their work. We lost between 500 
and 600 in killed and wounded, while that of the enemy was much 
greater. We captured 1,200 prisoners, 7 pieces of artillery, and two 
battle flags, besides a great number of small arms. The loss in our 
regiment was three wounded. 

We remained upon the field that night ; in the morning 
there was no enemy to be seen over the river ; they left during the 
night leaving their pontoon bridge. Our corps now moved towards 
Kelly’s Ford, which we crossed about noon, making the fifth time 
that we crossed that stream within one year, and four times out of 
necessity re-crossed it. We followed on after the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
Corps to Brandy Station, where we again bivouaced, and remained 
two days, when our division was ordered back over the river for the 


purpose of doing picket duty on the river bank, and it is rumored 
that we are to remain two weeks. 

Gen. Griffin, who has been commanding this division for the 
past year, has been relieved by his own request. Gen. Bartlett now 
has command, and seems to be a man of the right sort. He is, in 
fact, more of a disciplinarian than Gen. Griffin, but he will never be 
a better fighting man. Quite an incident occurred in camp the first 
time the new General rode through the different divisions. It seems 
that most of the men were getting short of rations, and as they 
discovered the General riding along followed by his staff, they set 
up acry of “hard tack, hard tack,” which could be heard 
throughout the whole division. The General came to a halt, called 
up one of his aids who went back, and in less than ten minutes the 
whole division was ordered out on one hour’s knapsack drill, and 
the Gen. rode around amongst the different regiments to see that 
the order was carried out. This effectually put an end to the cry of 
“hard tack,” for an hour’s knapsack drill after ten miles march is no 
sport. Yours, &c. 

W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 
Head Quarters 16th Mich. Vols., 
In Camp at Fort Vincent, Va., 
December 8th, 1863. 
EDITOR CHRONICLE,—On the 23rd of November the army 
was put under marching orders. For several days previous the 
weather had been very rainy, and the roads were in a horrible 
condition. In the evening we watched for a change in the weather, 
but none came. At an early hour in the morning all were up making 
preparations for the march ; we ate our breakfast, rolled our tents, 
and moved off, the rain all the while falling heavily. We had 
proceeded but three miles from camp before it was found 
impracticable to move farther, and the army was about faced and 
went back to our old camps. That night the storm clouds passed 
away, and a bright and cheerful sun rose the next morning on a 
clear and cloudless sky ; a brisk wind also arose, and before night 
the roads were in a favorable condition, and again orders for a 
move on the morrow was passed from camp to camp, and on 
Thanksgiving morning the whole army was en route for the 
Rapidan in the following order :—The 1st and 2nd corps marching 
toward Germanin Ford, the 3rd toward Mitchell’s Ford, the 5th at 
Culpepper Ford, and the 6th crossed on a pontoon midway between 
Mitchell’s and Germanin Fords ; the 5th crossed the river about 
two o'clock p.m., and the others crossed about the same time, with 
the exception of the 2nd, which moved down the rover and crossed 


at Culpepper Ford in the evening, and joined the 5th, after which 
they moved off on the plank road leading to Chancellorville, with 20 
ambulances, and about the same number of ammunition waggons 
between the two corps. Arriving within one mile of Chancellorville 
they filed off to the right, and marched a mile further, when we 
struck the plank road leading to Orange Court House ; the 5th 
corps had all passed on to the plank, and moved the distance of 
forty rods, closely followed by the ambulances, when firing was 
heard in the rear ; the 16th Michigan Volunteers were immediately 
sent back, and upon arriving at the point where the troops struck 
the plank, it was found that a band of guerillas had dashed in while 
the waggons were turning the corner ; halting them, shooting the 
drivers, and turning the teams down the by-road, they run down 
seventeen, capturing one Captain, twenty men and about ninety 
mules ; they cut the mules from {the} waggons, and succeeded in 
getting them off ; the waggons they set on fire, and, being loaded 
with ammunition, no one dare go near them, the ammunition 
constantly exploding. {Th}is was probably as daring an act as has 
happened during the war ; the 5th corps not over forty rods in 
front, and the 2nd not over sixty rods in the rear, and doing what 
they did, and every man getting away but one, is a feat that is 
worthy of being performed in a better cause than the perpetrators 
of it are engaged in. This delayed the army for an hour or so, when 
they again moved on for a distance of seven miles, where we joined 
the balance of the army, all of which moved ahead, the 3rd corps 
under Gen. French in the advance, but he did not proceed far 
before he encountered the enemy in considerable {force ?} under 
Gen. Heath. Gen. French, upon finding out who was in front of him, 
remarked to his men that “he was going to whip them, as Heath 
and himself were school-boys, and he was always able to whip him 
when a boy, and he was d—d sure be could now ;” he was a man 
and a General, and he was as good as his word. He went at them, 
and before nightfall he had the enemy routed, capturing 105 
prisoners. The army here formed a line of battle, and rested for the 
night. 

The next morning upon reconnoitering the front it was 
found that the whole rebel army was in front of them ; this, if I 
should judge from the movements made, was unlooked for, and 
Gen. Meade immediately moved his forces more to the right, so 
much so that his extreme left rested where his right then did ; he 


also evacuated the plank road they were moving on, and put his 
trains upon an old Pike road running from what is called Robinson’s 
tavern to Elysford, where all of his supply trains were then lying ; 
he formed his line of battle on a height on the east side of Mine 
Creek, part of the enemy having already taken position on the west 
side ; both parties now went to work like beavers throwing up earth 
works, both quiet, not a gun being heard on either side, and before 
night each party had an almost impregnable position, and both 
parties had a splendid position to fight a defensive battle, but poor 
ones for an offensive one. Gen. Meade having put his artillery and 
troops in position, put out double pickets, and the men, although 
the night was chilly, with a cold northern wind howling through the 
forests, built no fires, ate their hard bread and cold raw pork, and 
then lay down on the cold damp ground to rest and prepare 
themselves for the fatigue of the morrow. 

The next day, Sunday, the different corps were disposed of 
as follows :—The 5th on the left, the 6th on the right, the 1st and 
3rd the centre, while the 2nd, under Gen. Warren, was sent around 
by our left to attack and turn their right flank. All was now in 
readiness for a great battle, a terrible conflict ; the sun had risen in 
the morning with all of its majestic splendor, the heavens were 
clear, and not a cloud could be seen as far as the eye could reach, 
but before ten o’clock frightful gusts of wind commenced to pass 
over the hilltop, while black and dismal clouds would occasionally 
pass over, and for a moment put the sun from view, and before the 
hour of meridian the sky was entirely darkened. An hour passed 
and the river commenced to fall, and continued to do so till after 
the light of day had passed away ; then came a chilling frost, and 
there that host of men stood upon the banks of Mine Run suffering 
all the horrors of a midnight frost. Several of the men that had 
been sent out as advanced pickets crossed the Run, which was now 
waist deep, and never returned ; they laid themselves on the 
ground, a sleep overcame them, but it was the sleep of Death. 

At eight a.m. on Monday morning was the hour when Gen. 
Warren was expected to open on their right, and then the whole 
front was to open with all its fury, the 150 cannon that caused such 
death and destruction amongst them at Gettysburg was ready to 
belch forth upon them again. The men had all been told of the work 
to be performed, and exhorted to stand firm. Gen. Meade stood by 
a large fire surrounded by his staff, and the greatest of anxiety was 


depicted on every feature. An hour passed, but still no sound came 
from the rebel right, and so passed half-a-day, when a courier 
approached the General with a dispatch from Gen. Warren, which 
stated that it was altogether impracticable to attack them on their 
right flank, as they were in heavy force. Had a thunderbolt 
descended at his feet he could not have been more startled, he 
turned pale, and would have fallen to the ground had not one of his 
staff supported him ; but he rallied, and immediately issued orders 
for the men to fall back from the lines and rest. Gen. Warren’s 
failure is attributed to the position and state of the country. Gen. 
Warren expected to find an easy place to operate on, but he found 
two streams to cross, one of which was six feet deep, besides there 
was was** a large force of the enemy fronting him, so it was 
impossible to attack them. 

Gen. Meade now held a consultation with his general 
officers, when it was decided to withdraw to the other side of the 
Rapidan. Their reasons for so doing being that the army was 
entirely destitute of subsistence, and the roads were in so bad a 
condition that it was impossible to get rations out there, and then if 
they did attack the slaughter would be great, and the weather 
being so cold that hundreds of the wounded would die from 
exposure before they could be succored ; and the Rapidan being a 
mountain stream, was liable at any moment to become flooded and 
tear away the anchorage of the pontoons, and render the crossing 
of the river hazardous. So the balance of the day and the two days 
following was occupied in sending back all the reserve artillery and 
what trains were there. Everything being across, on Wednesday the 
army commenced their retrogade** movement, and by Thursday 
morning all was over the Rapidan, and the Fall Campaign of 1863 
ended. 

Yours, &c. 
W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 


Head Quarters 16th Mich. Vols., 
In Camp near Fort Vincent, Va., 


December 24th, 1863. 

ED. CHRONICLE,—To-night is Christmas eve, and at a late 
hour I sit down to write you a letter from the tented field. During 
the early hours of the evening, the men have been very busy in 
running around visiting and patronizing the various sutler 
establishments, eagerly looking after and buying any delicacy that 
there is to be had, and what will remind them of home, and the 
pleasures there to be enjoyed at the time. The Government has 
been liberal this evening, and issued good rations of the 
“Commissary barrel,” and as a natural consequence, those that 
indulged have had their spirits highly elevated, and spent the 
evening in carousing. The different bands have been out and 
enlivened the evening with splendid music ; sweet strains of music 
could be heard from every hill, and here and there a Glee Club 
could be seen and heard singing Christmas Anthems, while in some 
of the regiments, the notes of the violin was to be heard, and many 
of the men joined in the Christmas dance ; of course no females 
were there, but still the dance went merrily on. 

But now all is quiet ; all have wrapped themselves in their 
blankets, and are asleep. The great silver moon is about sinking to 
rest, while the myriads of twinkling stars are disappearing from the 
great blue dome above, which tell us that night is about gone, and 
that Christmas morn will soon be ushered in, and now our minds 
wander back to the time when we hung our stockings by the mantle 
piece, for this is about the hour when we would hurry out of bed, 
and rush into the kitchen to see if Old Santa Clause** had made his 
yearly rounds, and to see how generous he had been with us. Peace 
was over the land then, everything prosperous, everybody happy ; 
but now, desolation, war and death meets us wherever we go, and 
years will have to pass before Christmas will be welcomed with as 
many happy hearts as it was three years ago. Too many deaths 
have occurred, too much blood has been spilt, too many have died 
from exposure and starvation in the dungeons and hell-holes of the 
rebel capital. 

This will, in all probability, be the last communication you 
will receive from me from the Army of the Potomac for many 
weeks, perhaps forever. It will be remembered that while we were 
lying at Cullpepper, I told you about an order that had been issued 
by the war department, relating to the re-inlistment of those that 
had been in the army two years. They re-inlist them for three years 


from re-inlistment, calling them “veteran volunteers,” and sending 
them home, giving each man thirty-five day’s furlough and $402 
{?} bounty. If three-fourths of a regiment re-inlist, they are entitled 
to these privileges and bounties, and each company goes to its 
State to recruit, and fill up to its original strength. If three-fourths 
do not re-inlist, the organization of the regiment remains here in 
the field, while those that become veterans will receive the bounty, 
and the thirty-five days’ furlough. The matter was explained to the 
men on the 20th inst., and in less than six hours, nearly the whole 
of the regiment handed in their names ; since then the different 
officers have been busy making out the necessary papers, and 
settling up their accounts with the Government, and it is expected 
that the regiment will leave here for Michigan by the first of the 
new year. Those which do not re-inlist will be transferred to some 
other command. Myself amongst the number are endeavoring to 
get leave of absence for thirty days, for the purpose of going home 
with the regiment previous to the joining a fresh command. As far 
as heard from, it is estimated that at least 20,000 men have taken 
advantage of the order ; the bait is tempting to many, the furlough 
is very enticing, while the money received down is considerable. 
But the main cause for the re-inlistment, is the idea that the war 
cannot last much longer, that another summer’s active 
campaignery**, with half the success that has attended us the last 
summer, will wind the matter up. Well, certainly, the idea is 
feasible ; it does look as if a few more decided victories would close 
it up ; but the war is uncertain, and we know not what may 

happen ; but let it last as long as it may, there will always be plenty 
found to swell the ranks of the Northern army. The fear of death 
keeps many back, but after he has passed the ordeal of the first 
battle, he seems to have no fear of death ; a new idea comes into 
his mind, and that is to rise up, instead of being the servant he 
wants to become the master ; and hardly a man goes into the 
action, but makes up his mind to do some heroic act, so that he will 
be noticed, promoted, and even made famous, and this is the 
incentive that urges them on. If after two years he becomes a 
sergeant, he will say, possibly, in another year I will be fortunate 
enough to be commissioned, and so he rushes on ; and so with the 
greater portion of those that enlist, for although so many are killed, 
so many are left upon the battle-field with closed eyes and stiffened 
limb, the balance are more eager, and braver than before. 


“The soldier sows the seeds of fame, 
As he girds his armor on, 
But what is glory but a name 
For the boasting one has done ? 
On a tented field, his gory brow, 
Kisses the groveling dust ; 
He sows for fame, he reaps but death, 
And his sword is left to rust.” 

The news about the army is meagre ; no movements are 
likely to take place till spring, excepting, it may be possible, that 
the balance of the army may fall back to a better line of defence 
nearer Washington. 

With this letter I wish to bid you and the readers of the 
Chronicle a long farewell from the Army of the Potomac. 

Yours, &C., 
W. L. BERRY. 
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War Correspondence. 
Headquarters 16th Mich. Vols., 
In camp near Rappahannock Station, Va., 
February 26th, 1864. 
EDITOR CHRONICLE.—The 16th Michigan Volunteers are 
once more in the field, and are again numbered with those that 
comprise the Army of the Potomac. The men commenced to 
rendezvous at Saginaw City, Michigan, on the 9th inst., much to the 
gratification of the inhabitants of that place. Not many days 
elapsed, however, before the people eagerly wished for their 
departure as they had for their arrival. The officers seeming willing 
to give the men all the leniency that was in their power, offered no 
military law whatever ; but allowed the men to do whatever they 
chose. There had been barracks prepared for them, but very few of 
the veterans remained in them, as they took board at the different 
hotels, so that while we remained there the hotels done a heavy 
business. Liquor was sold freely to whoever wished it, and as a 
matter of consequence many of the men were in a state of almost 
beastly intoxication most of the time. By the 12th of the month 
there was about 300 soldiers there, and then they, as the phrase is, 
“ran the town ;” would take possession of a lager beer saloon, or 
the keeper of it, to treat all around. If he gave it willingly all would 
be right, they would drink and leave peacably** ; but woe to him if 
he refused, for then all he had would surely go. The same way with 
the balls, of which there were several. While there the soldiers 
were prompt to the time at all of them ; and there too they have 
things their own way. It was no use to offer resistance, for you are 
aware what soldiers are when in numbers in places of the kind. If 
the ladies refused to dance with them (which they seldom did) they 


would go in on the “stag dance.” Should the musicians refuse to 
play, they would take the instruments from them, and could always 
find some among their number, who knew how to use them, and 
the landlord never refused them liquor or supper, for they always 
had the money to pay for it. 

But as there is an end to all things, so there was an end to 
our stay in Saginaw City. On Wednesday, 17th inst., we took cars 
for Flint, where we found about thirty stage coaches and waggons 
ready to transport us to Fentonville, where we again took cars and 
arrived in the city of Detroit the same evening. We changed cars 
again and in less than three hours we were on our way to 
Washington, at which place we arrived on Monday last. On 
Tuesday, at three, p.m.. we were again upon the banks of the 
Rappahannock ; but what a dreary prospect there appeared before 
us. All those warm and substantial winter quarters that we had 
been to so much trouble to erect last fall, were gone, not a vestige 
of them were left. The logs and lumber had all been carried off, and 
as the day was fast approaching to a close, there was no chance for 
doing anything towards building ; many of the men had no shelter 
tents. Most of them, after eating their supper consisting of hard 
bread and pork, rolled themselves in their blankets on the cold 
ground for their night’s rest. I doubt much if many slept any 
throughout that long, cold and windy February night. As for myself 
I know I did not. The change was too great, after experiencing the 
comforts of home for a month, with warm sleeping apartments and 
home fare. It came hard to sleep in the open air at the outset and 
live on raw Government ration’s. But it came hardest on the raw 
recruits that came with us. They looked with astonishment when 
they were told that here we were going to stay. Little idea did they 
have of the place they would have to make their home. 

We had hardly got ready next morning to go to work before 
we were ordered to re-cross the river and fall back two miles near 
the edge of a piece of heavy timbered land, and twelve government 
teams were ordered to follow us. As soon as we arrived there a 
camp was marked out, and a hundred men with axes were sent into 
the woods, and soon the ringing of the axe and the falling of the 
trees could be heard in every direction, and the waggons seen 
hauling the timber to the camp. In a few days we will again have a 
fine camp finished, and will be comfortable till the spring campaign 
commences. 


We left this vicinity fifty-two days ago with 250 men ; we 
returned with 750—an increase of 500. There were no deserters, 
with the exception of one—a young Englishman, by the name of 
Evelyn. He sailed from Montreal for London, England, his home. He 
was reported by some of the Detroit papers as being foully dealt 
with by some of the roughs of the city ; but he wrote to a friend 
from Montreal telling him of his intentions.—It was generally 
supposed by all that this regiment would have remained in 
Michigan till April or May ; but so many of the regiments 
comprising the corps have re-inlisted that it was necessary for the 
commanding general to order some of them back, and ours was 
amongst the number. The order now is that the regiments that now 
re-inlist cannot go home as organizations, but only part of the men 
can be absent at a time. Parts of three different regiments left here 
yesterday for their Northern homes. 

Yours, &C., 
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War Correspondence. 
Headquarters 16th Mich. Vols., 
In camp near Bealton, Va., 
March 12th, 1864. 
EDITOR CHRONICLE,—Since our return to the front very 
little of any consequence has occurred to mar the quiet that has 
been prevailing in the infantry portion of the Army. The cavalry 
which are encamped ten miles further on then we now are, have 
been unusually active, considering the time of year ; but since the 
great raids within the rebel lines by those daring officers, Curtis 
and Kilpatrick, they too have subsided into perfect quietness with 
the rest of the Army. When Curtis first crossed the Rapidan, the 
whole Army was put under marching orders, and the 2nd and 3rd 
corps moved off towards that stream, but returned the second day 
after starting to their old quarters. Gen. Kilpatrick’s raid caused 
the greatest excitement imaginable amongst the troops. Many 


thought that both he and his whole command would fall into the 
clutches of the enemy, while others that were more sanguine, 
thought that the expedition would be successful, and that 
Richmond would be taken possession of, all the suffering prisoners 
that are there confined be liberated, the prisons and iron works 
burnt, and the city itself laid in ruins. The undertaking was a bold 
one, and as far as success is concerned, it may be truly said that it 
was the most dangerous and successful raid that has occurred 
since the organization of the Army of the Potomac ; and the amount 
of damage done the enemy in the way of the destruction of railroad 
bridges, subsistence and forage, is immense, and is a blow to them 
which has made them tremble by the destruction of the railroad 
and bridges. It is supposed that it will cause the whole of Lee’s 
army to change their position, and make their encampment on 
another line of railroad that connects with Richmond by a very 
circuitous route, making the distance nearly 150 miles further than 
by the route which they have been using all winter. It may also 
have something to do about the commencement of the spring 
campaign, for no doubt Gen. Meade will endeavor to get them at a 
disadvantage while they are on the move. 

Guerillas are more plenty than ever, they are continually 
hovering and prowling about camps, picking up any that may have 
strayed away any distance. A few days ago four men of the 11th 
{?} Regulars, which are in camp a few miles below here, went out 
of camp a mile or two, and were captured by a party of guerillas ; 
one of them they took and bound hand and foot, and then cut his 
throat from ear to ear ; another one they stripped of every particle 
of clothing, tied his hands behind his back, and sent him back to 
camp ; the others were delivered over to the rebel authorities. A 
day or two after a party of scouts were sent out, amongst whom 
was the person whom the guerillas released, and whilst passing 
through a piece of pine woods, they encountered a party of the 
murderous rascals, with whom they had a brisk encounter ; but the 
scouts succeeded in routing them, capturing five of the number, 
two of whom were recognized as the men that so brutally murdered 
the men a day or two before ; they were brought to camp, and will 
now be tried for murder. There is hardly a camp along the whole 
line of railroad but what is annoyed by them, although they are of 
no very great damage in general ; they are like a flea in a warm bed 


during the summer season—no very great damage, but almighty 
bothersome. 

Considerable excitement occurred along the line a few days 
ago on hearing that Lieut.-Gen. Grant was coming out to visit the 
Army, and hundreds flocked to the station, anxious to get a view of 
the hero of Vicksburg ; but all were disappointed, the train passed 
on to Gen. Meade’s Headquarters, it was then thought that he 
would review part of the Army ; but he has gone back, and but very 
few have seen him. 

Today a shocking accident occurred in camp. A young man 
by the name of Peter McLare, a recruit that came back with the 
regiment, had just returned from picket duty, and wishing to clean 
his gun, undertook to draw the charge, and while in the act of 
taking off the cap, the piece went off, the ball passing through the 
ankle joint, fracturing the bones so severely that it was found 
necessary to take the foot off, which was done by Dr. Everett, the 
regimental surgeon, who made a fine operation, and the young man 
is as comfortable as could be expected under the circumstances. 

The weather is now very fine and warm, but for the last ten 
days previous to the 9th, it was very stormy, rain falling the greater 
part of both day and night, which made the roads in horrible 
condition, but they are now fast drying up, and soon will be good 
again. 

Yours, &C., 
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War Correspondence. 


Headquarters 16th Mich. Vols., 


In camp near Bealton, Va., 
March 21st, 1864. 

ED. CHRONICLE,—We were somewhat surprised but not at 
all disappointed a few days ago, upon reading an official order from 
Lieut. General Grant, announcing that he had assumed the 
command of all the armies of the United States, by order of the 
President, and that for the present his headquarters would be with 
the Army of the Potomac. All seem highly grateful to think that 
celebrated officer is going to personally superintend the early 
movement of this army. The spring campaign will now soon be 
commenced. The armies are in readiness to march as soon as the 
weather permits, which will be soon. Speculation is rife as to the 
programme that is to be carried out ; but after looking closely at 
the present position of the armies, or at least the most important 
ones, the spring campaign will, in all probability, open in the 
following manner : A heavy column, under an experienced officer, 
perhaps Gen. Sherman, will move down into Central Georgia, and 
endeavor to get possession of Atlanta, thus depriving the enemy of 
the vast resources that they are continually getting so that section. 
Besides this, it will do them incalculable injury and damage by 
severing and destroying their railroad communications ; and, as the 
Richmond Examiner says, “will cut off their present source of 
supplies.” While this force is an motion, another heavy column will 
start from Knoxville in the direction of South western Virginia and 
northern North Carolina, and if this column is not promptly met 
and repulsed, it will necessitate Gen. Lee to fall back from his 
present position, and perhaps from Virginia altogether, to prevent 
his army from being flanked and even captured ; for if this 
movement is made, Gen. Lee must fall back, and then Gen. Grant 
will be able to make a movement, as we all know that the hero of 
Vicksburg is not the man to lose an opportunity. He will push on 
the army of the Potomac with all haste, and Lee being pressed in 
front and harrassed** in rear, with provisions exhausted, nothing 
but disbandment, capture or desertion can follow. We are all eager 
for the commencement of the campaign, with no apprehensions of 
defeat ; but on the contrary we are confident of success. 

For several days past all have been on the alert to be ready 
to meet an expected raid on the part of Stuart’s cavalry, as it was 
reported that he was massing his cavalry, 5,000 strong, near 
Fredericksburg, and likely to make a grand raid amongst the 


Federal camps, destroying life, burning bridges, tearing up 
railroads, and committing general havoc. On the night of the 18th, 
it was current that he was at Hamilton’s Cross Roads, ten miles 
distant. All the men were ordered out, and loaded their guns, which 
were stacked on the parade ground. The men received instructions 
to be ready to fall in at the least alarm from the picket line. The 
night, however, passed in quietness, since which no alarm has been 
given, and no doubt ere this Stuart has given up the enterprise. 

On the night of the 16th, a grand ball took place at the 
headquarters of this division. We are encamped near by, and most 
of the men have been busily engaged in erecting a dancing hall. It 
was built 150 feet in length and 30 in width, covered with heavy 
duck canvas, and beautifully decorated on the inside with flags, 
banners, sabres, muskets, baronets, &c. At one end a platform was 
erected for the band, while at the opposite end was placed 12 
pound brass howitzers, highly polished. A number of tents had been 
pitched near by, in which was placed beds so that sleeping 
accommodations for one hundred and fifty was furnished. The 
grounds around had been beautifully decorated, and everything 
presented a splendid appearance. A special train brought down the 
guests from abroad, and when the hour for the ball arrived, it was 
found that there were over one hundred couple** present, and the 
dance went merrily on till reveille in the morning.—The next day 
the party went down to the Irish Brigade, and witnessed the sports 
and games by which that gallant body of men celebrated the day. In 
the evening a ball took place.—The next day all the ladies in the 
army were ordered away. The pleasures of the season are now 
over, and all must prepare for the dread realities of war. 

Yours, etc., 
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War Correspondence. 
Headquarters 16th Mich. Vols., 
In camp near Bealton, Va., 
March 28th, 1864. 
EDITOR CHRONICLE,—Lieut. Gen. Grant has arrived, and 
now has his headquarters at Cullpepper. He passed by here on his 
way to the front, accompanied with his staff, on Thursday, and 
news having spread throughout the different camps that he was to 
pass at a certain hour, an immense crowd of soldiers were at each 
station of the road, and warmly welcomed the arrival of the 
General. He has already commenced the work of reorganization of 
the army. Heretofore we have had five corps, viz. : the 1st, 2nd, 
3rd, 5th and 6th. The five corps are now being consolidated into 
three corps, the 2nd, 5th and 6th, and are to be under the 
command of the following officers : Gen. Hancock, the 2nd ; Gen. 
Warren, the 5th ; and Gen. Sedgwick the 6th.—Gens. French and 
Sykes, commanders of the 3rd and 5th corps, are both relieved ; 
the former to report at Philadelphia, and the latter to Gen. Curtis, 
of the department including Kansas. There is also strong talk of 
consolidating the regiments of infantry so that they will be 2,400 
strong ; two regiments under the command of a Brigadier General, 
and each regiment commanded by a Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel 
and two Majors ; and stop the further enlistments for cavalry and 
artillery, having a sufficient quantity now in the field. This work of 
reorganization will require some two or three weeks, time, at the 
end of which there will, no doubt, be a grand review of the whole 
Army of the Potomac, which will be the grandest and most 
imposing military spectacle witnessed since the day of McClellan’s 
great review at Washington, in the fall of 1861. After that, the army 
will be in readiness to move, and it is expected that the expedition 
now being organized under Burnside, and rendezvousing at 
Anapolis**, Md., consisting of all the veteran troops of Ohio, and 
many of the North-western troops, in all to number 50,000 effective 


men, will be in readiness to move, and there can be no doubt as to 
the destination and purpose of the expedition, which is Richmond 
and its capture. It will go up the James River, the Army of the 
Potomac by way of Gordonsville, and Gen. Thomas, from Knoxville 
by the way of South-western Virginia and Northern North Carolina, 
and with this combined movement upon the rebel capital, can it 
stand ? Can Lee with his half-famished army successfully defend it? 
In fact, can Lee’s army successfully escape from the critical 
position in which it will soon be placed ? after which, is there any 
hopes for the bogus confederacy? We see that the rebels cannot yet 
give up weeping and wailing over the success of Gen. Killpatrick’s 
late great raid. Not a paper comes from Richmond but what has 
columns of matter relating to it, and telling what should be done 
with the captured raiders. “Death” they say “is too good for them, 
but death shall be meted out to them even if the citizens (wonder 
where they will come from) have to rise and take the power in their 
own hands.” Not only do the rebel press keep howling about the 
matter, but every article is eagerly grasped by many of the 
northern publishers, and commented on in such terms as show 
plainly where their empathies are. Not only this, but any letter that 
can be obtained that is written by a strong secessionist, for the 
purpose of bolstering up their unholy cause, and make it appear in 
as favorable a light as possible, is paraded in their columns, and 
the readers told such is the truth. I see more of this now than I 
have for many months. During the past week I received no less 
than twelve Canadian and American papers sent to me by 
discharged and furloughed soldiers. Many of the papers I had never 
seen or heard of before, and at least five of them were of southern 
proclivities, and recommended their readers to read a letter in 
another column from the New York World if they wished to see a 
correct and true statement as regards the affairs of the South. The 
fact is, they now begin to see the “hand writing on the wall” so that 
“he who runs may read.” 

How differently these cavalry expeditions or raids are 
looked upon now by the Southerners and their Northern friends 
than they were during the summers of 1862-3 ; then the rebel 
cavalry had it their own way. When Stuart made his celebrated raid 
in the rear of our army on the Peninsula, and also his raid around 
the army after the battle of Antietam, he was lauded to the skies by 
all, both North and South, for his daring and ingenuity. He was 


acknowledged by all as the greatest of cavalry generals. His men 
who were captured were treated as honorable prisoners of war, 
and not threatened with all kinds of torture ; but now the tide of 
affairs has turned against them, and when our cavalry now does 
what theirs vainly attempted to do they are classed with the 
brutes ; they are no longer men fit to live, but wholesale slaughter 
should be made of them, and their bodies thrown into one common 
pit without a mark to tell their friends of their last resting place ; 
while “the torture of fire or the rack is too good for their hellish 
leader.” Thus it goes, and the nearer the war draws to a close, 
louder will grow their lamentations and threats ; but it will avail 
them but little for their days are numbered and then 

“Justice, like lightning, will appear 

To few men’s ruin,” 
and then those that ought to suffer will have their punishment 
meted out to them. 

I cannot help remarking in this letter of the number of 
Canadians that are at present in this regiment, some of which are 
from the vicinity of Ingersoll. Amongst them is one John Morrison 
who lived for many years near Cook’s Corners ; another by the 
name of Daniel Hubbard, a nephew of Elder Griffin who resided 
near Ingersoll ; and there is one John Badden, from Woodstock ; 
but, poor follow, he had not been here many days before he was 
stricken down by disease. He was sent out on picket duty for three 
days, during which time a severe cold rain storm came on and he 
got wet, and shortly after returning to camp he was seized with a 
violent attack of phneumonia**, since then he has been lying in the 
regimental hospital in a low and precarious condition till last 
Friday, when upon receiving an order to send the worst cases of 
sickness to Washington he was forwarded there, and it is to be 
hoped that he will recover. He was a fine, noble young man, and 
would make a good soldier. 

Yours, &c., 
W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 
Headquarters 16th Mich. Vols., 
In camp near Bealton, Va., 
April 11th, 1864. 
ED. CHRONICLE,—We have hardly seen the sun or a clear 
sky for the last fortnight. It has been continually blowing, snowing 
and raining, and to-day the rain is falling faster than ever, and asa 
natural consequence, the roads are in a horrible condition. As for 
travelling, it is a matter of impossibility, as an empty wagon will 
sink into the mud over the hubs. The roads now will remind one of 
what they were in and about Falmouth a year ago, and lucky for us 
that we are in quarters close to the railroad or we would be short of 
supplies. The cavalry horses which are some miles from the road 
are on half allowance of forage, it being impossible to get full 
allowance to them. This rainy season will put off the 
commencement of the spring campaign at least a fortnight ; but 


extraordinary preparations are being made as fast as possible to 
have the army so fitted up, and supplied, that they will be ina 
better condition than ever to meet the enemy. Reinforcements are 
daily passing over the road for the front. Most of the veterans are 
back, and many new regiments are being added to the strength of 
the army. Much of the heavy artillery that have been posted in and 
about Washington in the different forts are being sent out. Two of 
these regiments, numbering each twenty-four hundred strong, 
passed through here the middle of last week, and more of them are 
making preparations to follow. There has been about 20,000 of 
these troops about the capital since the commencement of the war 
who have never “rammed cartridge” amidst the smoke of battle, 
and it will finish their military education to give them a chance to 
protect their, as yet, unsoiled colors amidst the thick of the fight ; 
besides it will give them a chance to learn the difference between 
real and “fancy” soldiering. 

A perfect silence and quiet appears everywhere amongst 
the troops ; with the exception of the coming and going of the 
railroad trains, nothing happens to break the monotony of the 
camp. The rain is lightly pattering upon the roofs of the tents, and 
every man, except those which duty compels to be out, are in 
doors, and various are the modes devised to pass away the hours of 
this dreary time.—Some you will find deep in the mysteries of a 
game of chess ; others are carefully watching the moves of his 
opponent on the chequer board ; but, by far, the greater part are 
interesting and quarreling over a game of “euchre” or high low 
jack.” Money is “payed out” and so poker is out of date. Others will 
be eagerly hunting their suttler tickets finding out how many more 
papers of tobacco they can have “on tick ;” some of an industrial 
turn of mind will have called their house wife into requisition, and 
are busily mending their garments, and some of them can be seen 
at all hours seated on camp stools with their feet at an elevation of 
forty-five degrees, a pipe in their mouth, and volumes of smoke 
curling up towards the roof, and carefully perusing the latest 
canard of the New York Herald. 

Even the guerillas have quieted down, and have not 
occasioned any alarm during the last ten days ; they have probably 
taken advantage of the stormy weather, and are busy in fitting and 
preparing themselves and horses for a summer’s active work in 
murdering and plundering ; but they had better be wary, for, if 


accounts are true, Gen. Grant has issued orders for a very summary 
mode of punishment for those that are taken. 

It has been ordered that all the troops, comprising this 5th 
corps, be concentrated near Culpepper, and that the first battalion 
of the veteran reserve corps (formerly the invalid) are to come out 
and take this place along the line of the railroad, and do guard duty 
on it ; thus adding a material strength to the army, as it will relieve 
all the troops of the old 5th {?} corps from that duty, and it is 
expected that the 5th corps will have to use the pick and spade for 
a time in erecting forts and earthworks completely around the 
town, as that place is to be made a general depot for supplies for 
the use of this army during the coming summer. There will always 
be two or three weeks’ supplies kept there, and then if a raid is 
made in our rear, and the communications cut off it will not deprive 
the army of its regular supplies. 

The enemy are at work ; they can be seen as busy as 
beavers, throwing up earthworks at all the fords along the Rapidan, 
and keep up a bold front as though determined to make a strong 
resistance to our advance whenever it moves ; but Grant is not idle, 
and the events that will occur in the next two months will, no 
doubt, teach Lee that his equal is before him. 

Yours, &C., 
W. L. 
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Headquarters 16th Mich. Vols., 
In camp near Bealton, Va., 


April 18th, 1864. 

ED. CHRONICLE,— The severe and protracted rainstorm, 
which this part of the country has been visited with, and of which I 
made mention of in my last, has passed away, and we are now 
having beautiful spring weather. But the damage done by the high 
water, caused by the immense fall of rain, has been considerable. 
Nearly all the bridges between this place and Alexandria have been 
torn away by the rushing floods, and for sixty hours communication 
by rail between this place and Washington was cut off. All the 
engineers and workmen in the army were busily employed night 
and day for that length of time, until they succeeded in so far 
repairing damages that the trains were again able to resume their 
regular time, and by this time new and substantial bridges are over 
every stream and ravine on the road. It is surprising how quick an 
engineer regiment will put a bride 150 feet in length over a stream 
or gully. The timber and plank is always framed, fitted, and stored 
away in convenient places, so all that is to be done, when an 
accident happens to one of them, is to telegraph what bridge is 
down, and a construction train, under charge of a body of the 
engineers, is immediately dispatched to the place ; all they have to 
do is to raise the timbers in the proper places built for them. This is 
done so quickly that in most cases trains are seldom delayed over 
trip. The waters of the Rappahannock were swollen higher than any 
citizen about here ever recollecs** seeing before, and great fears 
were felt for the safety of the bridge over it ; but so far it has 
sustained but slight injury. The pontoon bridges had to be taken up 
and moved back some distance from the banks. The waters are now 
fast subsiding and in a few days will be down to their usual level. 

Two important events to the soldiers have occurred during 
the past week. The first was the banishment of all sutlers, pedlars 
and small ware traders from the army. All that are found in the 
army lines after Saturday, next, are to be arrested and put at hard 
labor on the Government works, while their goods will be 
confiscated. This will be money in many a soldier’s pocket ; for the 
sutler invariably gets one-half or two thirds of every soldier's pay ; 
and if there is no sutler, they have no way of spending it ; and if 
they do not play at cards, all their money can be saved. Most of the 
sutlers had a very heavy stock of goods on hand, anticipating the 
arrival of the paymaster. The order expelling sutlers also applies to 
all citizens who are inside the lines. Visitors, residents, etc., must 


leave.—The fact is, none but those connected with the army will be 
allowed inside the line, so that in future we will not have so many 
of those disinterested persons watching the movements of the 
army. 

The other event was the aarival** of the paymasters. The 
whole army has been paid off up to the last day of February. Our 
paymaster arrived on Thursday last, and immediately commenced 
to give out Sec. Chase’s new issue of legal tender. Again, as upon 
all former occasions, cards were brought into requisition. Instead 
of euchre, or seven up, poker became the rage, and money 
commenced to change hands at a rapid rate. I was lately up to 
Brandywine Station Express Office, at about half past ten, a.m., and 
up to that time that morning they had received $55,000 from the 
soldiers to send North. One of the clerks told me they had been 
receiving money at that rate for a week past. 

Preparations for moving are continually going on. There 
have been orders to send surplus baggage to Alexandria for storage 
till fall. Every man has sent his great coat and one blanket. In so 
doing they will not have to get new ones next fall, and save the sum 
of $12. Orders for sending all men to the rear that are not fit for 
active service, has been issued, and a general cleaning out of the 
unwell will take place in a day or two. 

Yours, &c., 
W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 
Headquarters 16th Mich. Vols., 
In camp near Petersburg, Va., 
June 22nd, 1864. 

EDITOR CHRONICLE,—The 1st and 2nd divisions of the 
5th corps left the main part of the army, which was stationed near 
Cool Arbor, early on the morning of June the 8th, and moved down 
the Chickahominy River, and went into camp not far from Dispatch 
Station, on the Richmond and West Point Railroad. One brigade of 
the 4th division immediately took possession of the North end of 
the Railway bridge, and threw up a heavy barricade, the enemy 
having already fortified the South end. Pickets were then stationed 
along the river, who, when it was light enough, discovered the 
pickets of the enemy just opposite ; nothing now but the 
Chickahominy separated them ; but an agreement was soon made 
between the two lines not to fire upon each other ; the river was 
very low, in fact most of the way it was hard to tell which was the 
bed of the river, which at best is a sinuous, sluggish river, bordered 
on either side with a swamp, which is at all times emitting its 
noxious vapors, rendering the locality a very unhealthy one. 

On the 11th and 12th the army fell back from its intended 
position, and commenced its third and greatest flank movement ; 
the 18th corps, under Smith, proceeded to the White House, and 
embarked upon transports ; the 5th and 2nd corps moved down to 
Long bridge, the 3rd division, under Gen. Crawford, in advance ; at 
this point the enemy were seen, and driven in, after which a 
pontoon bridge was laid down, and the division crossed and 
bivouacked just beyond the stream, the balance of the 5th corps 
and the 2nd went into camp for the night, half a mile from the 
river, and effected a crossing early next morning, Gen. Crawford’s 
division still keeping the advance, and steadily drove the enemy 
back to the margin of the White Oak Swamp, where a spirited 


contest took place, when the enemy moved a little to the right, 
when it was found that they were then in heavy force in an 
entrenched position. Gen. Crawford remained facing them all day, 
but no further fighting took place. 

The 6th and 9th corps moved further down the river and 
crossed the Chickahominy, followed by nearly the entire train of 
the army, and immediately moved off towards the James River. On 
the 13th the 2nd corps crossed the Peninsula with very little 
opposition, reaching the James River at dark. Early on the morning 
of the 17th the 5th corps moved towards Petersburg, arriving 
within two miles of the city that night. 

The 6th and 9th corps crossed four miles further down the 
James on a pontoon bridge that had been thrown across, followed 
by the waggon train, which was all across by the night of the 16th, 
and under way for Petersburg. The crossing of these rivers and the 
Peninsular were most successfully accomplished, without the loss 
of a waggon or a gun, and but 150 {?} men were captured. The 
enemy were entirely unprepared for such a bold and daring 
undertaking, and when apprized of the movement they expected 
that we would make for the position that McClellan occupied two 
years ago. Gen. Ewell’s corps were hastened off to Malvern Hill, 
which place they fortified and awaited our approach, but all in vain, 
for after making a slight demonstration in that direction, we 
hastened to Wilcox’s Landing , and were entrenched before they 
knew our intentions. 

I have already stated that the 18th corps embarked at the 
White House, from which place it went to Bermuda Hundred ; it 
had been absent from that department but two weeks, having 
travelled a distance of 250 miles by the way of the James River, 
Fortress Monroe, York River, White House, and 20 miles of land, 
fought two battles at Cool Arbor, lost 3,000 men, and returned to 
the old position on the James River, a pretty good fortnight’s work. 
Arriving at Bermuda Hundred we advanced on the City Point and 
Petersburg road, and found the enemy near Harrison’s Creek, and 
drove them into their line of works one mile in advance ; a division 
of colored troops under Gen. Hincks now came up, and a line of 
battle was formed, with Smith’s troops on the right and Hincks 
colored troops on the left. There was no use in wasting time in an 
artillery duel, for they would never have been able to drive them 
out in that way ; so the line was got in {?} readiness for a charge, 


and the troops moved forward to the edge of the woods, and then a 
quarter of a mile of open field was between them and the works. 
The command was given to move forward, and they charged across 
the field upon the works, carried them, captured sixteen pieces of 
artillery and took 300 prisoners, besides several battle flags. The 
position was one of great strength, consisting of seven very heavy 
redoubts, connected with a strong line of breast works. The colored 
troops behaved nobly, and were the first to gain a foothold on the 
works. Our loss in killed and wounded did not exceed 200, of whom 
only about 40 were colored. 

The 2nd corps made an advance next morning and took 
another line of works, with considerable loss to the enemy in killed 
and prisoners. Towards evening Gen. Burnside, with the 9th corps, 
came up and went into line on the left of Hancock, when a general 
advance was ordered, and a desperate struggle ensued. The 
conflict lasted till dark, and ended with Burnside gaining a strong 
position, and taking some hundreds of prisoners. The next day 
Burnside again attacked, and after a severe engagement drove 
them across a ravine, captured 400 prisoners, and now occupied 
the last crest but one this side of the city. The 5th corps now took 
the place of the 9th, and held the line two days, but no general 
movement took place. The enemy’s position in front is the strongest 
one that we have yet seen, and will be a difficult piece of work to 
get them out. The skirmishers are so close that they can easily 
discern the countenances of each other. 

The total number of prisoners captured during this 
movement have been 1,500, and 20 pieces of artillery ; they nearly 
all belonged to Beauregard’s army. When our forces attacked 
Petersburg the troops in Butler’s front disappeared, and went to 
the defence of Petersburg, Gen. Butler immediately moved out and 
took possession of the Pike and Railroad running between 
Petersburg and Richmond, thus destroying communication between 
the two cities by that route. The position he now occupies is one 
that can be easily defended, and will be retained to the last. 

From the captured works on the right can be plainly seen 
the church spires of the city, high above the tallest trees in the 
valley, before us ; through the occasional opening of the forest can 
be seen the tops of the houses, and in one place the end of a street 
is visible, and with a glass citizens may be seen moving about ; 
further to the right the waters of the Appamottox** can be seen 


peacefully flowing along, all unconscious of the sanguinary scenes 
that are being daily enacted on and near its banks. Our guns 
command the {city, ?} several batteries being posted in 
advantageous positions within one mile and a quarter of its centre ; 
but as there are no troops inside its limits there would be no use in 
shelling it ; but the enemy dare not seek cover there, knowing full 
well what would await them. 

On the afternoon the work of extending the line more to the 
left commenced. The 2nd corps and part of the 5th and 6th moved 
in that direction, and at dark took up a position and entrenched, as 
is now always the case with the troops wherever they stop ; if it is 
for all night or a day breastworks are the first thing thought of ; it 
used to be always asked when we would stop if there would be time 
to cook coffee, but now the first thing is will we throw up 
breastworks, for all have learned their true value during this 
protracted struggle. By daylight a substantial work was 
constructed. 

Before closing this letter I must mention the wounding of 
Corp. Egbert Cory, of this regiment, a native of Canada, whose 
residence is near Norwichville. He was severely wounded in the hip 
three days ago, and has since been sent North ; he was wounded 
while with his company, which are sharpshooters, in endeavoring 
to silence a battery by picking off its gunners. He has a brother 
here who, as yet, is unhurt. 

Yours, &C., W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 
Headquarters 16th Mich. Vols., 
In the trenches near Petersburg, Va., 
July 17th, 1864. 
EDITOR CHRONICLE, —With the exception of the 
continued firing of the advanced pickets in some parts of the line, 
and the occasional discharge of artillery, all is quiet along the line 
as far as fighting is concerned.—Not a charge, or sortie, has been 
made within the last ten days, and both parties seem to be 
gathering their utmost strength for the terrible conflict that will not 
now be long delayed. The works of defence on both sides, which 


were before of most formidable character are being strengthened 
in every way that the most experienced military engineers can 
devise. Large forts are being built on all the commanding points 
along the line, and the earthworks in front of every brigade are 
being made thicker and higher. The line have been contracted 
somewhat, and the 5th corps is now on the extreme left, with the 
exception of one division of Burnside’s colored troops. 

The 6th corps was shipped to Washington some days ago 
but as their work there {is ?} about accomplished they will be back 
again in a few days ; while the 2nd corps has been relieved from 
their position in the front, and are for the present converted into 
one large working force, and are engaged in leveling all the old 
earthworks, redoubts, riflepits, etc., that are in the rear of our main 
line of works, and which obstruct the way in the moving of artillery 
and troops. Hundreds of them are in the woods making gabions and 
facings which from the framework of the different forts that are 
being built. 

The men of the 9th corps are the most busy lot of men on 
the line, as it is expected, and no doubt it is correct, that the corps 
will have to stand the brunt of the coming contest, and the 
preparations they are making are upon the most extensive scale. A 
very large amount of artillery is in position in front of them, and is 
being continually added. Their underground digging, of which I told 
you in my last, is progressing finely, and will soon be completed. 
The lines of this corps are closer to the enemy than that of any 
other, and as a natural consequence, more firing takes place here 
than at any other point. On both sides are mortar batteries planted, 
and those of the enemy troubled our men a good deal, till they went 
to work and made bomb proofs, which they did by digging into the 
ground a depth of five or six feet, then building up with legs from 
four to five feet, and covering the whole over with heavy logs and 
from ten to twelve fe{et} of dirt, the sides being protected in a 
similar manner, which render it perfectly secure against mortar 
shell or cannon ball.—Some of these almost subterranean caverns 
are built large enough to accommodate fifty men ; and when any 
firing t{ake}s place, every one but those on duty makes for his 
{unclear}. Before this was done the casualties were quite large, 
but since these precautions have been made they are very light. A 
day or two ago the men of our brigade were startled and astonished 
by the explosion of a mortar shell directly in front of their works. 


This was the first that they knew that any of that sort of war 
implement was before them ; but the explosion of that shell gave 
them convincing proof that such was really the case, and to work 
they went making bomb-proofs. They worked for the balance of that 
day and all night, and the next day they defied all the mortars the 
“Johnnies” had for their bomb-proofs were made, and when in them 
they were safe. Yesterday a mortar battery was placed in front of 
this division, and after getting them into position and calculating 
the distance, four of them were fired at once, and with such 
precision that the shells burst among their caissons that were just 
in the rear of some artillery and exploded two of them. This caused 
a general hurrah amongst the men, and was announced by the 
opening of eight or ten pieces of artillery upon our works. Our 
batteries then opened out upon them, and a furious cannonade 
ensued which lasted nearly an hour ; but not a person was hurt on 
this side as far as I could learn. 

On the 15th a deserter from a Florida regiment came into 
our lines who said that he came to tell our men that the whole 
brigade to which he belonged was going to come into our line that 
night and did not want our men to fire upon them. He stated that 
they were to start at nine o’clock p.m., and that their signal would 
be three red rockets which upon being answered by one red rocket 
they would all come over in a body. Assurance was given this man 
that they would be received. He was then allowed to go back to 
prepare the rest. At dark the whole corps was called to arms and 
held in readiness for any emergency, not knowing but what the 
“rebs” were trying to come a sharp game. At the hour appointed 
the three rockets were seen flying through the air, and the answer 
was given. The men all stood behind the works with their guns 
resting upon the parapets. The artillerists stood by their pieces 
with ammunition and rammers in hand expecting every moment to 
hear the pickets fire and to see them fall back ; but all passed in 
quietness. Instead of a brigade coming in there were only forty, 
who reported that one of the brigade had let the cat out of the bag ; 
and the brigade was relieved at dark and the officers put under 
arrest. Hardly a day passes but what one or more deserters come 
within the line of our brigade. All seem heartily tired of the war, 
and say that they have been for some days past living upon less 
than half rations. 


Yesterday, during the forenoon, two young men belonging 
to a Massachusetts regiment, whose time expires to-day, were 
hung by the neck till dead, for the crime of rape. These two men it 
seems had straggled two days behind the army somewhere 
between the James River and Prince George Court House, and went 
into the house of one Mrs Stibs, a young married lady whose 
husband is in the Confederate army. The woman was alone, and 
elder sister who lived with her being then absent. They first got her 
to cook them some supper, after which they gagged her and 
committed the hellish crime, and leaving her in an insensible state 
rejoined their regiment. The sister soon after returning heard of 
the affair from her sister, and immediately went to headquarters 
and gave such information as she could to Gen. Patrick, Provost 
Marshal. In three days he found the men, and on the 20th of june** 
a court marshal was convened for the purpose of trying them. The 
youngest man, who was not over twenty-one years of age, was tried 
first, and after a few questions being asked him he pleaded guilty, 
but as an excuse for the offence he pleaded that he was not the first 
to commit the crime, and would not, had it not been for the 
persuasion of the elder of the two. They were both sentenced to be 
hung on the 16th of July, and the sentence was carried into effect 
yesterday in the presence of about ten thousand people. They were 
brought to the ground in an army waggon, accompanied by their 
spiritual advisers ; one being a Protestant, the other a Roman 
Catholic. They ascended the gallows with as firm and steady a 
tread as they ever did on going out to dress parade. A sergeant of 
the provost guard bandaged their eyes and tied their feet together. 
Their spiritual advisers knealt** with them for a moment, and then, 
after bidding then {sic} adieu, descended from the gallows ; the 
drop was let down, and but a few moments elapsed before their 
struggles were over. They richly deserved their fate, and it is to be 
hoped that it will be a warning to many. 

The health of the army is now very good ; the numbers on 
the sick list being smaller {unclear} it has been during the 
campaign ; and what sickness there is is chiefly acute diarrhea.— 
Some few cases of fever exist, but, as a general thing, they are ofa 
mild character, and seldom prove fatal. The troops are well 
supplied with subsistence ; soft bread, potatoes, turnips, beets, 
cabbage, krout**, onions, beans, fresh beef, dried apples and salt 
pork being amongst the principal necessaries, with a ration of 


whiskey whenever they are exposed to rain or are on heavy fatigue 
duty. 
Yours, etc., 
W. L. 
Headquarters, 16th Mich. Vet. Vols. Inft., 
In the trenches near Petersburg, Va., 
July 29th, 1864. 

ED. CHRON.,—Again we use the old and oft repeated 
phrase of “All quiet along the lines.” As far as any general 
engagement or decisive results are concerned, the military 
situation remains the same as it has been for the past two weeks. 
The men are getting tired of remaining in the trenches any longer, 
and wish for some change to take place that would relieve them of 
the weariness now hanging over them. True, the roll of a voley** of 
musketry, the sharp crack of the rifle, the thundering roar of 
artillery, with the bursting of bombs and shells are often heard 
along the line, but all this they are used to ; and it no longer 
relieves them of the monotony that seems to pervade the entire 
line. The enemy still occupy their trenches, forts, redoubts, &c., 
and keep up a show as if a large force were there ; and our troops 
confront them everywhere. But the day is not now far off before the 
covered ways, of which there is one running to every brigade, and 
battery, are finished, furnishing a safe way of moving troops, 
ammunition trains and artillery during the heaviest firing. During 
the night hundreds of men are at work putting the finishing strokes 
upon the front works, and it is generally calculated that by the first 
of August every thing will be in readiness to commence a general 
bombardment of the enemy’s lines. 

Guerrillas are again becoming very troublesome in the rear 
of the army, and it is now extremely hazardous to venture outside 
of the picket line. Several men of this corps have been taken and 
either killed or turned over to the Confederates. Cavalry scouts 
occasionally bring in one or two of them, but the main body of them 
keep out of the way of any armed body. Amongst those that have 
been taken prisoner and disposed of by the lawless bands were two 
safe guards stationed at houses to protect the property of the 
citizens. This becoming known at headquarters, all the safe guards 
outside of the line were drawn in ; but {unclear} a week passed by 
before half the people {living} within three miles of the line came 


to headquarters and complained bitterly of the depredations that 
were being committed by our straggling {men}, and upon their 
promising that the guards would in future be protected from the 
outrages of the guerrillas they were again sent out ; but a few days 
ago one of the provost marshals went {out} to make some changes 
in the guards, and while at the house of one Dr. Briant was 
arrested by a party of the guerrillas and hurried inside the enemy’s 
lines. The safe guard were not molested, and reported the fact of 
the provost marshal’s capture at Gen. Crawford’s headquarters. A 
squad of men were immediately sent out and arrested Dr. Briant, 
and he is to be kept as a hostage for the safe return of the captured 
marshal. 

The continued successes that Sherman’s columns have met 
with in Georgia have caused great rejoicing amongst the army. 
They all feel confident that Atlanta will soon be in the hands of the 
Federal troops ; and with its fall a severe shock will be felt 
throughout the Confederate States. Most of their central railroad 
communication will be destroyed, and if we are as successful here 
as Sherman has been it will leave the enemy in a bad predicament ; 
and I think there can be no doubt as to the result of our operations, 
and that they will end soon with the fall of Petersburg, and the 
dispersion of Lee’s army. 

The 2nd corps under Gen. Hancock which had been for a 
time turned into a fatigue corps were suddenly called in on Tuesday 
last, and marched to their camps, and ordered to be ready to move 
in an hour’s time. They were ordered to take nothing with them but 
a rubber blanket, and five days’ rations. Every man was ordered to 
take his badge off his hat or coat, and they were told to leave 
behind, or destroy, any paper that would give the enemy any clue 
as to what corps they belongey** to if captured ; and in case of 
being taken prisoner they were to remain perfectly silent, giving no 
information except their name, company and regiment. All the men 
that were not well or fit for a long and quick march were left 
behind. They moved towards City Point at dark, and the next day at 
day break we heard heavy and continued firing in the direction of 
the James River. Three hours later we heard that they had crossed 
the river, moved towards Malvern Hill, surprised the force there, 
and captured seven pieces of heavy ordinance, and two thousand 
prisoners. Since that time we have not heard from them, but 
presume they are all right. 


During the week we have had some fine rains which have 
laid the dust, cooled the atmosphere, and cheered the spirits of the 


men. 
Yours, etc., 


W.L. 
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War Correspondence. 


Headquarters, 16th Mich. Vet. Vols. Inft., 
In the trenches near Petersburg, Va., 
August 4th, 1864. 
ED. CHRONICLE, —The great event, so long and anxiously 
awaited for, out of which we hoped for such grand results, and 
which, had it been successful would have done a great deal toward 
the suppression of this sanguinary struggle, has passed ; and it is 
with much sorrow that I have to record that it ended with disaster 
to our cause. I mentioned some time ago that part of the 9th corps 
was engaged in undermining part of the rebel works. I have 
noticed, however, that it has been kept a profound secret by the 


Northern press, never having seen a line referring to it in any of 
the papers which I have had the chance to see ; but the existence of 
the mine has been generally known here, and has been a subject of 
much discussion. The enemy also must have known it for a 
certainty, as we have had deserters leave our lines and go over to 
them that must have known of its existence. I have heard it said 
that the enemy had sunk two shafts endeavoring to find the 
passage leading to the mine, but were not successful. On the 28th 
and 29th of June the powder, amounting in all to six tons, was put 
into the mine, and every preparation made to spring it off. 

Midnight of Friday last, orders came that everything must 
be in readiness for active operations by 3 a.m. An hour passed, and 
the men were round preparing their breakfast, and a little before 
three o’clock they were ready for action. The orders were that the 
mine would be sprung at 3 o’clock which would be a signal for the 
whole line to open with both artillery, mortars and musketry.—An 
hour passed and there was no explosion, and the men were 
becoming impatient, every eye was looking in the direction of the 
fort. Another half hour passed when it was light enough to see the 
fort. Suddenly a perceptible jar of the earth was felt, then a full, 
heavy sound was heard, and it looked as if a whole acre of ground 
was lifted towards the sky as high as the loftiest trees. The sight 
was truly grand and magnificent. Simultaneously with the explosion 
the whole line opened a hundred and fifty pieces of artillery, a large 
number of mortars, with fifty thousand muskets, and made one of 
the most deafening noises I ever heard. The air seemed to be 
literally filled with iron which fell with terrible effect into the line of 
the enemy. At the commencement of the bombardment the enemy, 
directly in front of this corps, fired a few shots but our gunners 
kept up so rapid a fire that the enemy were driven away from their 
guns, and after the first half hour they did not fire a shot. Hundreds 
of our men now got upon the parapet of our works to have a better 
view of the terrible struggle that was now taking place near the 
shattered fort.—From where our brigade lies we had a splendid 
view of the whole fight. 

It was intended to assault the works as soon as the 
explosion was over. The assaulting parties were all got into position 
in the rear of the fort ; the fuse was fired, but the explosion did not 
take place, and some time elapsed before they ascertained what 
the trouble was. It was again ignited, and in ten minutes the fort 


was in ruins. At this moment Gen. Ledlie’s division of the 9th corps 
charged across the field over the ruins of the fort into the second 
line of the enemy’s entrenchments which they for a time held. Two 
other divisions supported Gen. Ledlie, one on the right, and the 
other on the left. One brigade remained in the ruins and dug up 
two guns which they used with some effect upon the enemy. We 
held these positions for several hours ; the enemy repeatedly 
charging them, but were each time repulsed. Preparations were 
now made to make another advance for the purpose of getting 
possession of the next crest or ridge which would allow us to enter 
Petersburg. Without this crest the day’s fighting, and the months of 
toil would be in vain. 

Gen. Ferrew’s** division of colored troops was now brought 
to charge this crest. At first they moved forward in splendid style 
with the battle cry of “Remember Fort Pillow!” but they had not 
proceeded over forty feet beyond the line held by Gen. Ledlie’s 
division before they became subject to a most galling fire. Their 
officers nobly stood by, but they would not advance, and suddenly 
became panic stricken and could not again be rallied ; but went 
back pell-mell. Before fresh troops could again be marched out and 
got into position the enemy had possession of the ruined fort, and 
the fortunes of the morning were reversed. Our loss is fully 3,000 
in killed, wounded and missing. We took five hundred prisoners and 
two guns. The balance of the day passed in quietness. 

Rumors are now afloat that the enemy are mining us ; but 
whatever truth there may be in it I do not know ; but should this be 
the case we will endeavor to give them a warm reception. 

The health of the army continues good ; the food furnished 
the soldiers was never better, and the weather is fine and cool. 

Yours, &c., 
W. L. 
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Waa** Correspondence. 


Head-quarters, 16th Vet. Vol. Inft., 
On Weldon and Petersburg R. R., 
Aug. 14, 1864. 

DEAR CHRONICLE,—Ten days ago the 5th corps were 
relieved from the front by part of the 9th corps. During the still 
hours of the night we were marched out of the front line where we 
had been exposed to the shot and shell of the enemy, whenever 
they saw fit to send their deathly ministers among us. How often 
during the hours of midnight, when everything was quiet, when all 
would be wrapt in sleep, save the wary and watchful sentinel, as he 
silently treads his lonely beat, doing the guard duty of the night, 
have those shrieking messengers came** rushing through the air, 
and burst in close proximity to our tent, arousing all from their 
slumbers, and destroying rest for the balance of the night. How 
many have laid down at night in perfect health and sound limbs and 
sink away into quiet rest with thoughts perhaps busy about the 
scenes of home, and awake in terrible pain and find that one of the 
enemy’s shot had taken deadly effect, and before he could gather 
his scattered senses his spirit would have taken its flight to other 
regions, and nothing left but the mangled corpse to be rolled in his 
blanket and deposited in the silent grave. The horror of a siege can 
only be known to those that have passed through one. No pen can 
portray it ; nor picture illustrate it. Therefore it was with evident 
satisfaction that the men buckled on their belts, swung on their 
knapsacks, and shouldered their guns to leave the trenches even if 
it was for more active services. At daylight we were three miles to 
the rear and comfortably in camp. Here we could sit and listen to 
the shots that were being exchanged between the two lines, and 
knew that once in two months we were beyond their reach and out 
of danger. But we were not destined to remain here in quietness 
long ; for in forty-eight hours we received orders to be ready to 
move at a moment’s notice. The sick were all sent away, four days 
rations issued to the men, and the 5th corps was ready for the 
march. 

Early on the morning of the 18th, we “fell in” and moved off 
to the left. The roads were very muddy in consequence of a heavy 
rain that had fallen during the day previous.—The 1st division was 
in the advance, and after going the distance of about three miles 
the pickets of the enemy were encountered, twenty of whom were 
captured, and a few killed and wounded. Here the division was 


formed into line of battle, and again marched two miles more, 
through a miry swamp, and we struck the Weldon and Petersburg 
R. R. Skirmishers were immediately thrown to the front, and the 
balance of the men went to work tearing up the road. The position 
of the line was now as follows :—the 1st division on the left, 2nd 
division left centre, 4th division right centre, and the 3rd division 
on the right, with a strong picket line connecting the left with the 
main line of works in front of the city. About two miles of the road 
had been destroyed and we were within two miles of Petersburg, 
when it was found that the enemy were going to dispute onr** 
further progress in that direction.—The 2nd and 4th divisions were 
immediately formed into line, while the 3rd was held as reserve. 
Skirmishers commenced, but did not last long ; for a fierce and 
bloody battle quickly commenced which lasted till dark. It was soon 
found that it was Hill’s corps that confronted us, and well they did 
fight. Assault upon assault was made upon our line, but it was of no 
avail ; they stood their ground most manfully, and Hill had to 
withdraw his forces and give up the attack. In this engagement we 
captured several hundred prisoners and a good many stands of 
small armas. We also buried their dead and succored their 
wounded. Our loss was estimated at three hundred in all, killed, 
wounded and missing. Our whole line now set to work building 
breastworks, spending the whole night as if we felt confident that 
we would be attacked again. One division of the 9th corps was 
relieved from the trenches and sent to our support ; and took 
position on the right of our line connecting it with the main line 
that we had left. 

At ten o’clock next day firing was heard on the right which 
soon extended to the left centre. The enemy came down in heavy 
force on the right of the 3rd division when it joined with the 9th 
corps and immediately succeeded in breaking through, and came 
near turning our flank, which would have left the corps in rather a 
precarious position. By the movement they took quite a number of 
prisoners and effected considerable damage. They at this time had 
gained a great advantage, and caused the whole line, with the 
exception of the left division, to fall back from their two lines of 
works, and take position on a ridge some distance back ; and when 
our artillery was stationed they followed us up close.—When they 
got in range of our artillery, which opened double-shotted with 
canister** on them and held them back. Our lines were now well 


formed, and moved back on the enemy, driving them and regained 
their old position. The fight in the centre was as fierce as that of 
any during the campaign ; and our losses were probably as heavy 
as that of the enemy ; but we still held the position, and that is 
what we came after and what we are fighting for. The balance of 
the day passed in quietness, although an attack was looked for 
every moment. During Saturday all was quiet, but it was reported 
that the enemy was moving to our left, which looked as though they 
were going to try the left flank, and amples** preparations were 
made to receive them. At an early hour the next morning our 
pickets were driven in who reported that the enemy were 
advancing in heavy force. One hundred rods to the front of us was a 
narrow strip of timber ; in this they formed their line of battle, and 
moved toward our ranks. Just to our front came the celebrated 
Florida brigade led by Gen. Finegan. They moved forward in gallant 
and splendid style, but they came to either death or capture ; for 
not one hundred of them ever went back. They came within short 
musket range before a shot was fired, and then both artillely** and 
muskets opened upon them with terrible effect. Many of them 
threw down their arms and started towards our lines, while the 
balance fell back to a small ravine, and all threw down their arms 
and were going to surrender ; but Gen. Finegan rode out of the 
woods to them and they took up their arms again. Our forces 
immediately fired upon them, killing the General and causing the 
whole to surrender. In this engagement, just to our front, we took 
six hundred prisoners, besides one hundred and fifty wounded, and 
buried a large number. Further to the right they were equally as 
successful. Our loss was not twenty-five, either killed or wounded. 
—Since that time the enemy has kept perfectly quiet. The railroad 
is now destroyed for a distance of nine miles, and large worhing** 
parties are still destroying it. 

Yours, etc. 

W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 
Head-quarters, 16th Vet. Vol. Inft., 

Near Yellow House, on Weldon R.R., Va., 

September 7th, 1864. 
DEAR CHRONICLE,—Since the battle at Ream’s Station 

everything has been very quiet along the front of this corps. No 
picket firing has been heard, and it is seldom that a picket or 
vidette of the enemy is seen ; but although everything has been so 
quiet the men have by no means been idle. Since the 
commencement of the campaign the men have never been worked 
harder, and the lines of defence that they have erected are of the 
most elaborate description. Along the whole line a heavy 
substantial breast work has been put up, while at every available 
point heavy redoubts for the artillery have been built. In front of 
the whole line double rows of abbattis have been laid down, and in 
every cannonading position large forts have been built. Two 
brigades of this division have just completed a large bastion fort on 
the left of the line.—The work takes in three acres of ground and 
has twelve pieces of artillery in it. It is to be garrisoned by three 
thousand men during times of action. The lines of defence are now 
perfected, and the time has passed when the enemy could have 
driven us from this road. 


Rumors were current here during last week that the enemy 
was using the road to Reams Station, and were then transporting 
their supplies by waggons to Petersburg ; so three days ago a 
division of cavalry moved out to the front, and two divisions of 
infantry were placed under arms to move to the support of the 
cavalry if it became necessary. The cavalry moved beyond the 
picket line and drove in the pickets of the enemy. They kept on till 
they came to the road leading into the city, but found the rumor to 
be a canard ; that not a waggon had passed over the road since our 
occupation of the railroad. The cavalry then moved off towards the 
city for the purpose of reconnoitering the enemy’s position. They 
found them in strong force, the troops all under arms as though 
they expected an assault. The cavalry returned about noon and are 
now lying quietly in camp. 

What the next movement will be is easily to be 
conjectured ; but it cannot be attempted with any reasonable 
degree of success just at the present strength of the army ; but as 
soon as the proper reinforcements have been received the lines will 
stretch out and cover the other railroad running into Petersburg. 
By doing this it will make the line over ten miles longer than it now 
is, and by so doing it will not only cut off all their communications, 
but it will make the line so long that the enemy will not be able to 
stretch out theirs to cover it ; so that we will lap over them and at 
all times threaten and trouble their flank ; and that if they do 
lengthen out their lines to meet ours it will so weaken them that we 
will be able to pierce through and take their position from them ; or 
by this movement it may draw them out and bring on a general 
engagement, and thus end the campaign. 

This army needs 100,000 more men ; with that 
reinforcement Gen. Grant would capture Richmond before the end 
of the present month, and with that number of new men together 
with what there now is we would be able to march around Lee’s 
army, disperse it, and end the rebellion. Gen. Grant has told the 
war department that if they will furnish him with that number of 
men he will take Richmond. Gen. Grant has always done just what 
he had promised to do, and he will no doubt fulfill his promise in 
this instance and give us peace before the snows of the coming 
winter commence to fall. No doubt that number of new men will be 
furnished, for they are now reaching City Point at the rate of two 
thousand per day, and in a few days they will be coming in faster. I 


have never seen the army more hopeful of a speedy peace than at 
the present time. The fall of Atlanta, together with Faragut’s 
success at Mobile, produced the greatest enthusiasm amongst the 
men, and they all think that at last they begin to see the end of the 
war. 

Two days ago another military expedition took place near 
this point. A private in the 4th {?} U. S. Artillery deserted since the 
commencement of the campaign. Some time ago he was arrested 
and tried by a court martial, was found guilty of deserting in the 
face of the enemy and sentenced to be shot, which sentence was 
carried into effect in the presence of the 2nd corps. He made a 
short speech to his comrades in which he admonished them to 
beware of the crime of desertion, and take warning by his fate. He 
leaves a wife and two daughters. 

The health of the army at present is not good. The hospitals 
are crowded, and the numbers on regimental morning sick reports 
are heavier than at any time during the past year. The enemy 
boasted long ago that we would have a worse enemy to fight than 
Lee’s army, as soon as the malarious season set in, and that time 
has now come. The prevailing diseases are diarrhea and 
intermittent fever ; but they are generally of a mild type, and the 
patient is fit for duty in one week after being sent to the rear. I 
have not heard of but one death that has occurred in this brigade 
from sickness in a month. The strictest of sanitary measures are 
being enforced ; the best of subsistence is being issued to the men 
from the commissary department, while the medical department 
regurally** issue, morning and evening, two ounces of whiskey and 
two grains of quinine. 

Desertions from the enemy are now more frequent than 
ever ; hardly a night passes but that a dozen come to our lines at 
this point, and they all agree in saying that they are hard pressed 
for rations, especially since our occupation of the road. 

Yours, etc., 
W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 
Head-quarters, 16th Vet. Vol. Inft., 
Near Yellow House, on Weldon R.R., Va., 
September 21st, 1864. 
EDITOR CHRONICLE,—The troops comprising this corps 
are now taking things easy. The fortifications at the point are all 


completed, and as the “Johnies” now see fit to let us alone we are 
taking things as easy, and as comfortable as one could wish. We 
have not seen the smoke of a cannon for a fort night, and have only 
heard them in the distance ; so about all the work the men have to 
do is to go on picket duty about one in four days ; but this quiet 
will, probably, not last much longer. A move of some kind is about 
to be made, and we all feel confident that this corps will be thrown 
across the county and try and take the South side railroad, thus 
severing another of their lines of communication. If this move be 
made we will have a battle, and we are ready for the fight ; but a 
general impression amongst the army is that the enemy are going 
to evacuate Petersburg, and withdraw their whole army inside the 
fortifications of Richmond. This idea was started by the stories of 
deserters who are continually coming into our line. A few days ago 
two of these deserters came into our lines and stated that they had 
already commenced to evacuate the city. A few days more and we 
will know the truth of the statement. It is now very hard for them to 
desert owing to the close watch that is kept over them. No man is 
allowed to pass beyond the vidette post without his gun and 
cartridge box ; and being armed if he approaches our line he will 
subject himself to the fire of our pickets ; and if he attempts to 
leave his own line unarmed he will be fired upon by his own 
comrades ; so deserting has become extremely hazardous, and has 
to be done with a great deal of caution. 

A highly pleasing and gratifying occurrence took place last 
week at Gen. Warren’s head-quarters, which had been beautifully 
and tastefully {??}ed up for the occasion. It was the conferring of 
medals of honor by Gen. Meade to the enlisted men of the corps. It 
was the first occasion of the kind that has ever taken place in the 
army. Not less than ten thousand persons were gathered together 
to see this honor conferred upon their brave comrades. At an early 
hour {in the} afternoon Gen. Warren came upon the stand which 
was gaily decorated with evergreens and the national colors, under 
which was hanging several of the enemy’s battle flags which had 
been captured in the recent struggle on the Weldon road, and for 
the capture of which, those three men were to receive their medals 
of honor. Gen. Warren called the men by name to the front of the 
stand. All the men that were there under arms came to a “present,” 
while the bugles sounded, drums rattled, and the {bands} played. 
Gen. Meade now appeared, all the arms came to a “shoulder,” then 


an “order,” and all was quiet. The Gen. made a fine speech, 
complimented them highly for their daring and bravery, and 
concluded by presenting each man with a medal and a letter from 
the Secretary of War. After the presentation, three loud and 
prolonged cheers were given for Gen. Meade, and the crowd 
quietly dispersed to their different camps. These medals are to be 
given to all who may hereafter distinguish themselves on the battle 
field by an act of bravery or gallantry, and, no doubt, many will now 
go into action with the full determination of winning a medal of 
honor or perish in the attempt. 

A day or two after a very different occurrence to that I have 
just described took place a hundred yards in front of the spot 
where these brave men were awarded. While these three men 
received from the hand of their commander that which will forever 
stamp them as brave men ; which will forever make themselves and 
friends feel proud for the noble deeds that they have done, here a 
{fourth} man received a far different reward. Instead of receiving a 
medal of honor he was made to sit upon his own coffin and receive 
the deserter’s doom. This man, a Marylander, belonging to the 1st 
Maryland regiment of the Purnell Legion, deserted at the 
Wilderness during the first day’s battle, went over to the enemy, 
enlisted in a Louisiana regiment, and was immediately made a 
sergeant. At Spotsylvania Court House he was recaptured in the 
celebrated charge of the 2nd corps, at which time they captured 
Maj. Gen. Johnston and part of his division. He was among the 
number, and was removed to Belle Plains, where he was recognized 
by one of his own company who chanced to be in a brigade that 
was doing guard duty over the prisoners. He was put under guard 
and sent to 5th corps head-quarters ; and since our arrival before 
Petersburg he was tried by court martial and received the death 
sentence, which was carried into effect on the 16th inst., in the 
presence of a large concourse of spectators. He met his fate like a 
hero. He marched in the rear of his coffin, with his spiritual adviser 
by his side, from the guard house to the place of execution with a 
firm step, as though he was going on parade. His countenance 
betrayed no anxiety, but was as calm and as placid as though the 
music just to his front was “see the conquering hero comes,” 
instead of the low mournful funeral dirge of the “Dead March of 
Saul.” Arriving at the grave the coffin was put down the prisoner 
sat down upon it, his spiritual adviser knelt and prayed for him, the 


Provost Marshal approached him, he pressed his hand to his eyes 
for a moment, and then took his last look at earthly things. His eyes 
were bandaged, ten of the provost guard approached within seven 
paces, the commands of “ready—aim—fire” was given and the 
prisoner fell dead across his coffin pierced with seven balls, any 
one of which would have produced instant death. 

On the morning of the 15th inst., the enemy made an 
extensive raid around the left of our army, and made a dash upon 
the karral where the reserve government cattle are kept. This 
karral is a few miles below City Point, on the bank of the James 
River. At a place called Coggin’s Point some 3,000 head of cattle 
are kept, guarded by a regiment of cavalry. Three brigades of rebel 
cavalry rendavoused** at Stoney Creek, the terminus of the Weldon 
Railroad, and under the control of Wade Hampton, who, by a 
circuitous route reached this karral without any serious obstacle, 
surprised the guard, captured part of them, and run off with 2,500 
head of cattle. No doubt they are now regailing themselves on the 
tender loins of the Yankee beef, and chuckling over the idea of how 
they outwitted the Yanks. Well, it was a feat they may well feel 
proud of ; for a more daring, and better planned and executed one 
is not on record. 

We have just been highly edified over a dispatch that has 
come to camp announcing a great victory by Sheridan in the 
Shenandoah Valley, in which he routed the rebel army, and sent 
them whirling through Winchester, leaving 3,000 prisoners, nine 
cannon, and all their wounded in Sheridan’s hands. May he follow 
up his success. 

Yours, etc., 
W. L. 
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Headquarters, 16th Mich. Vet. Vol In., 
In camp near Poplar Spring, Va., 
Oct. 5, 1864. 
On the morning of the 29th September we were put under 
marching orders. Four days’ rations were issued to the men and we 
were ready to go. At an early hour a division of cavalry, with two 
batteries of horse, or flying artillery, passed by and moved out to 
the left towards the Vaugn road, which runs from the Dinnville 
Court House into Petersburg. They soon commenced to skirmish 
with the enemy’s pickets, who tell back, and all became quiet 
again. Had one ridden along the whole line from the left to the 
Appomattoe** River, he would not have seen a tent standing. Every 
one was rolled up, guns stacked, all the horses saddled, the mules 
harnessed and hitched up, while the artillery was standing by the 
way side. All was quiet—the sound of a gun was not heard along 
the whole line. But, although all was quiet along our line, heavy 
firing was heard off on the right, in the direction of the James 
River. That night we heard that one corps had passed over to the 
North side of the James, advanced, carried the enemy’s line of 
works, capturing many prisoners, and fifteen pieces of artillery; 
and were still pushing on and had taken a strong position within a 
mile of the rebel capital. This news caused loud and prolonged 
cheers amongst the men. While they were rejoicing over our 
success heavy firing commenced on our left, about three miles 
distant. Instantly every man was at his post ; two brigades of this 
division moved out on the same road the cavalry took in the 


morning, but soon came back, as the cavalry needed no support. 
Tents were again pitched, and the night passed off in quietness. 
The next morning, the last day of September, came in with 
splendor. The sun rose upon a cl{ear} blue sky, and many, yes 
many, saw it for {th}e last time. Reveille sounded with the first 
dawn of morning, and everything, as on the {da}y before, got in 
readiness to move. At 8 a. m. we were formed into line, and 
immediately started—the 3d brigade of the 1st division in advance. 
We followed in the tracks of the cavalry till we struck the Vaugn 
road, when we filed to the right. Skirmishers were now thrown out, 
and soon the outposts of the enemy were seen. The enemy opened 
with art{ill}ery, but did no particular damage, as they co{uld} not 
tell our exact position. The enemy skirmishers were forced back to 
Poplar Sp{rin}g Church, and a light line of earthworks ga{in}ed 
and a few prisoners taken. It was now ne{ce}ssary to move with 
the greatest caution, as we were nearing the enemy’s works. Again 
the line of battle moved on. After crossing a {rav}ine we emerged 
out of the woods and {nea}red the plantation and residence of one 
Mr {??}ebs. About three hundred yards to the {fro}nt loomed up a 
formidable line of breast{wo}rks, in the centre of which was a 
strong {?}rt, on whose ramparts the black throats of {ar}tillery 
could be seen frowning upon as and ready to belch forth their iron 
hail and carry death to many a brave man. The third brigade of this 
division was immediately ordered to charge the works. The 16th 
Michigan was in the right of the storming party. The brigade 
charged gallantly. The enemy’s guns opened and poured shot and 
shell down upon them. Many fell, but fell manfully facing it. The 
16th Michigan was the first to near the works. The Colonel was 
bravely leading them, being at least twenty rods in front of the 
colors. He gained the ditch that was in front of the line, and with a 
spring he jumped across and stood upon the top of the line.—His 
men were near by, but they could not get over the ditch. The 
Colonel jumped back off the works, and with the help of some of 
the men commenced to throw some rails across ; put as he dropped 
the first one over, he was struck—a Minnie bullet perforated his 
brain—and Col. Walsh fell into the ditch dead.—Never had a man 
fought with more bravery than did he that day. He came out with 
the regiment as Major, and it was but lately that the eagles graced 
his shoulders. He fought with the regiment through all its battles ; 
he was with it in its sunshine and sorrow, but now he is no more. 


“The trumpet may sound and the loud cannons rattle, 

He'll hear not, he’ll heed not, he is f{ro}m all pain ; 
He sleeps his last sleep, he has fought his last battle, 

No sound can awake him to glory again.” 


The regiment now passed over. The enemy run** and 
sought the shelter of the next woods. Part of the regiment, 
however, swung around to the entrance, and captured forty-eight 
prisoners ; another regiment captured one piece of artillery. Gen. 
Griffin rode along the line and complimented the brigade highly, 
and told them—“I can always depend on you.” The enemy now fell 
back from their whole line without fighting, and formed a mile 
further back. Our line now reformed, but no further movement was 
made for two hours, when the line again advanced. 

It could be easily seen that the enemy had been reinforced ; 
for they showed a bold front as though determined to resist our 
advance.—Heavy firing took place on both sides. A column of the 
enemy appeared on the left of the line, when our men fell back as 
though the whole rebel army was after them, and had they not 
been supported, a route would have been the consequence. But the 
old 1st div., 5th corps, came to the rescue, and they might as well 
have attempted to pass through a pillar of fire as through them 
with “old Griff” at their back. They were never broken but once, 
and then only after the whole army fell back at Bull Run. The 
progress of the enemy was checked. During the temporary disaster, 
Gen. Meade was upon the ground and personally superintended the 
movements of the troops. Gen. Warren was in the thickest of the 
fight, as he always is when danger is apprehended. 

During the evening we fell back to the line of captured 
works, and reversed them. The next morning was far different from 
the one previous. The 1st of October was ushered in cold, wet and 
gloomy. Low, distant rumbling thunder was heard in the distance.— 
The rain had wet every one through. The roads were muddy ; 
everything presented a dreary aspect. The advance was, however, 
ordered, and the whole line moved forward to the Pegram House. 
Here the enemy was again met, and everything looked as if a 
general engagement was about to take place, which no doubt 
would have been the case, had not a heavy rain fallen, which lasted 
all day.—The enemy took advantage of it and fell back. The next 


day the men were busy in making a new line of earthworks, which 
they have now completed. The engineer force are now busy in 
putting up several large forts on this new line, and by the end of 
the week we will have as impregnable a line as the one we left on 
the Weldon Railroad. 

The object of the move has been accomplished, which was 
to get nearer the south side railroad. It was not expected that we 
could take it at once. The left of our line is now within one and a 
half miles of it. We may yet have to fight a heavy battle to get it. 

The movement of the two corps on the North side of the 
river was probably meant for no other purpose than for a diversion 
in our and Sheridan’s favor, by threatening Richmond from that 
direction. It would prevent th{e}m from sending any considerable 
force to Early, or sending any aid to this point. The fact is, 
Richmond is of so much more consequence to them than either 
Petersburg or Lynchburg, that they will defend it even if they loose 
the other two. It was well known that the whole of A. P. Hill’s corps 
was protecting this same position that we now hold, two days 
before we came here, and on the 28th two divisions of them were 
sent to their left, and part of the other division to Petersburg. Had 
the whole corps been here we would have had a hard time getting 
here ; but as it was the fight did not amount to much. Our loss is 
estimated at 500. Our regiment, which suffered the most of any, 
had seven killed and 38 wounded. 

During the move we captured 130 prisoners, amongst 
whom were thirteen commissioned officers, besides four pieces of 
artillery in good order, all of them marked “U. S.” The health of the 
troops is good. W. L. 
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Headquarters, 16th Mich. Vet. Vol In., 
In camp near Poplar Spring, Va., 
Oct. 12, 1864. 
EDITOR CHRONICLE,—Since the battle of the 30th of 
September, of which I gave you the particulars in my last, all has 
been comparatively quiet in front of the 5th corps ; but although 
there has been no fighting, the men have been kept at work ; they 


did here what they did at every other point which we have taken 
since settling down before the city of Petersburg. It has been put in 
a state of almost impregnable defence. A dozen more forts and 
redoubts have been built ; miles more of earth works have been put 
up ; line upon line of abattis have been put down, and hundreds of 
acres of timber have been felled. The line is now about as securely 
protected as it was on the Weldon road, and I doubt not ere 
another week rolls by it will be left to the protection of the troops, 
and the 5th corps will again move to the left ; and if we are as 
successful in our next advance as we have been in the last two{, } 
the South side railroad will fall into our possession ; but from the 
precautions that are now being taken I do not think that the 
Commander-in-chief anticipated in gaining a position on that 
{???}d as they did on the Weldon road, or even as easy as this 
position that we now occupy was taken possession of. The distance 
to it is not great, but they have, no doubt, a formidable line of 
earthworks protecting it which, no donut, they will endeavor to 
hold with more firmness than the line we last wrested from their 
grasp. 

On Saturday last we had a nice little time just to the front 
of one division in driving in the enemy’s picket line. Our line of 
pickets were only about ninety rods to the front, and the enemy’s 
sixty to the front of ours, and from the top of a fort that stood upon 
an elevated position immediately to the rear of the line the whole 
manoeuvre could be distinctly seen. They had a two-fold object in 
pressing the “Johnnies” back. The first was { unclear] they were so 
close to our main line that we might be surprised during the night 
so suddenly that it would not give {hardly ?} time to meet them. 
Secondly, there was a large white house just to the rear of their 
line in which their sharpshooters remained and did much injury to 
our men. They would wound and kill, on an average, six a day, so it 
was determined to get possession of the house and burn it. At an 
early hour in the morning the 2nd brigade of this division was sent 
out as support to the picket line. Both lines of pickets were in pits, 
and a firing was commenced and kept up for several hours. As soon 
as a head appeared above the pit bang would go a number of guns. 
The sharpshooters, too, were very active in firing from the house, 
and succeeded in picking off several of our men. It was then 
determined to form a line and charge the pickets, which they did, 
driving them back to the house. When it was discovered that they 


had a light line of earth works there a section of artillery was 
brought up and fired a couple of rounds at the house.—Instantly a 
window was {opened ?} and {unclear} cloth was hung out, which 
was as much as to say that a family was in the house. The artillery 
ceased firing for fifteen minutes when two, supposed to be, females 
were seen leaving the house. The artillery then opened again, 
driving out the sharpshooters. A line of battle was again formed 
which charged on the enemy’s line, driving them back, took 
possession of the work, changed fronts, and it now held by our 
pickets. The house, which was a very fine one, was burned, 
together with all the out houses. The owner is an officer in the 
rebel army, and if he lives to return he will not find the home of his 
forefathers with its friendly shelter to receive him ; but to the 
contrary he will see two tall blackened chimneys standing like giant 
sentinels watching over the charred remains of what was once the 
happy home of his younger days. 

Several paymasters have lately visited the army and paid 
off a good many of the troops ; and as there was a good many new 
comers here who brought money with them it made greenbacks 
rather flush ; and again gambling is being carried on on rather an 
extensive scale.—Passing down the line a few days ago, and when 
about half a mile to the right of our camp. I came to a grove of pine 
which now goes by the name of “gambler’s point.” There were not 
less than five hundred men there, the most of them engaged in the 
pernicious practice of gambling. They were staking money on every 
conceivable game. “Poker” ran high, not less than fifty different 
parties being engaged at that game. Then there were any quantity 
of “sweat birds” where they were betting from ten cents to ten 
dollars. “Honest John” came in for his share of patronage when 
“flip your pearl” had an extensive run. One little incident occurred 
while I was there that is worth relating. A little dirty looking, 
ragged news boy came riding into gambler’s point mounted on a 
gothic-shaped, antideluvian looking mule with a bundle of papers 
before him, {crying ?}— “Herald Tribune, Times, Washington 
Chronicle.” He sold a few papers when he came up to “poker party” 
and said, “may I have a hand in.” Upon being given to understand 
that he could, he dismounted, hitched his mule, dove {?} his hand 
up to the elbow in his pocket, drew out a handful of the “beauties of 
the treasury,” and took a hand, went it “blind ;” another of the 
party “seen it,” raised it {twenty ?} ; another “seen that,” and 


raised it ten, when the boy counted out his pile, covered what was 
on the board, raised it one hundred and swept the board, asserted 
he could not stay any longer coolly put the money into his pocket, 
mounted his mule, and in a moment was {crying ?} “Herald 
Tribune, Times, Washington Chronicle.” That was as much as I 
wanted to see and I left for camp. 

A grand hurrah was heard along the line again last night on 
account of another victory by Sheridan in the valley. A despatch 
was read to the troops stating that Sheridan had again whipped the 
enemy, driving them twenty six miles, captured eleven pieces of 
artillery, three hundred and fifty prisoners and sixty waggons, and 
was still after them as fast as troops could travel. 

The weather is fine, the roads are dry and as good as can 
be wished, while the health of the army is daily improving, and 
hundreds of convalescents are daily returning. 

Yours. &c., 
W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 
Headquarters, 16th Mich. Vet. Vol In., 
In camp near Poplar Grove Church, Va., 
Oct. 19, 1864. 

EDITOR CHRONICLE,—As far as regards military 
movements nothing of much importance has transpired since my 
last communication. The troops are lying quietly behind their 
impregnable fortifications taking life as comfortable and easy as it 
is possible for soldiers to do with a fierce and blood-thirsty enemy 
half a mile to their front. The heavy details that were daily made to 
go on fatigue work to assist in erecting the different forts, &c., 
along the line have been done away with ; and now, with the 
exception of picket duty and camp guard, the men have nothing to 
do. This brigade is in line through a piece of pine woods, and as the 
nights have become rather cool rendering sleeping in an open tent 
with only one blanket uncomfortable, the men busied themselves 
for one day in putting up log cabins, building them of the pines that 
are on their camp ground, and most of them have now as good a 
house as they can expect to have in mid-winter ; and soldiers from 
other camps that pass through our brigade often remark that they 
“guess the 3rd brigade have gone into winter quarters ;” but Gen. 
Hancock passed through the camp a day or two ago and remarked 
to some of the men—“your camps are very nice, but I am afraid it is 
rather early for such substantial quarters ;” but it is worth a day’s 
work any time to be comfortable a week. 

Reinforcements are daily arriving and the new regiments 
that are now coming into the field are, as a general thing very 
large, most of them being a thousand strong and many of them 
numbering many more. One Pennsylvania regiment joined us a 
short time ago numbering fifteen hundred, and most of them are 
old soldiers who had been discharged after the expiration of their 


two and three years term of service ; and so it is with most of the 
new regiments, so they are as good as the veteran organizations. 
There are, however, none of them on the front line, but all in the 
rear as reserves. They have to drill regularly every day as though 
they were never before on the field. All the troops have resumed 
the daily dress parade, and when all the different regiments are out 
in line a striking contrast is to be seen between these old regiments 
that have been decimated by the casualties of three years’ service, 
and the large full regiments that have not yet been under fire ; the 
former with its two and three hundred men, its worn and tattered 
banners, with perhaps but two drums and one fife left to furnish 
music for the battalion ; while the latter with its thousand men, its 
bright and handsome flags, and band of twenty musicians, look now 
more like a brigade on review than a regiment on dress parade ; 
but we are glad these regiments are so strong and only wish that 
there was as many more of them here. 

They have commenced to make reconnoissances from this 
point, and after they are over we know very well what comes next. 
A squadron of Pennsylvania cavalry went out a few days ago ona 
reconnoissance, passed through the enemy’s line of pickets 
unobserved, and went close up to the enemy’s works. During their 
stay they succeeded in capturing forty prisoners and some horses 
and returned to camp without loss. They found the enemy strongly 
posted on every road that leads to the South side railroad, so it is 
expected that the next time we move to the left we will have rather 
a tough time. From a signal station near here, the road can be seen 
distinctly ; while just beyond it can be seen the waters of the 
Appomattox winding itself in a tortuous course off towards the 
James River. To reach that river and let our left flank rest upon it is 
now the greatest object in view. The distance is short, but the 
obstacles in the way will be great. Our corps are congratulating 
themselves that they are not to the extreme left as they have been 
heretofore since coming before Petersburg. The 9th corps is now to 
the left of us, and it is expected that when we do move they will be 
in the advance and leave {unclear} for their support ; and 
whenever any important movement has been made to the left the 
Maltese cross, with the archer, shield and arrow (the badge of the 
9th corps) was always seen ahead. 

Military executions are getting very frequent here again. 
One took place last Friday, and another takes place next Friday ; 


but their cases are of the most aggravated description, for instance 
: the man that was shot last Friday is one of the worst on record.— 
His name was Charles H. Merlin, and belonged to a Maryland 
regiment. He deserted to the enemy some months ago and entered 
their service ; soon after he came back into our lines as a spy for 
the Confederates. A few days after the battle here, and after our 
lines were established, he attempted to get back to the enemy. He 
passed the picket post and came to the vidette who halted him and 
took him in charge. He offered the vidette $200 in green backs to 
let him go, but it was of no avail. At head quarters of the 9th corps 
he was recognized. He was then searched and a complete map of 
our lines was found. It was even so correct and minute that it even 
told the names and strength of the regiments composing the line 
and their positions on it. He was immediately tried, not as a spy, 
but as a deserter. A few days ago two men of this brigade, new 
recruits, and fresh out from Germany, was sent out on picket duty 
when they took a notion to go over to the other side ; so they put 
down their guns, took off their equipments, and started ; but 
somehow they lost their way and straggled around till they fell in 
with the videttes of of {sic} the 9th corps, who immediately 
suspected what they were up to, and without any ado about the 
matter, shot them both. I have no doubt but what there are many 
now in the army who enlisted and got large bounties for no other 
purpose than to desert to the enemy or go north again ; but they 
have a hard row to hoe in getting away, and any that are caught 
now are to be shot. Of all the mititary executions that have taken 
place this fall all have been men that have received large bounties, 
and been but a short time in service. Not an old soldier was 
amongst the lot. 

Yours, &c., 

W. L. 
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Headquarters, 16th Mich. Vet. Vol. In., 
In camp near Poplar Grove Church, Va., 
Oct. 26, 1864. 
EDITOR CHRONICLE,— We are now on the eve of another 
and important movement, and the preparations for it have been 
more extensive than that of any since the army was first fitted out 
to commence the summer’s campaign. All are on the tiptoe of 
expectation, their preliminary preparations are so different from 
any that we are used to at this season of the year that it is hard to 
conjecture what the movement will be ; but, no doubt, before this is 
before your readers the movement now about to be commenced 
will be over—a great victory won or a battle lost, and the campaign 
this side of the James River ended. The crisis of this campaign is 


now at hand ; the two great military chieftains, Generals Grant and 
Lee, are about to face each other at the heads of their armies, each 
in the fiercest of battle array. Grant is about to make a hazardous 
movement, and the question is, can Lee checkmate him? 

For a week past every branch of the service has been busy 
in their preparations. The quartermasters have been issuing new 
clothing, furnishing new guns, and getting plenty of ammunition on 
hand. The commissaries have been filling up their waggons with 
such rations as are principally used when on the line of march. The 
surgeons have been clearing out the hospitals, sending the sick 
north, and issuing furloughs to all that will not be fit for duty in 
twenty days. The engineers and pioneers have had their hands full 
in finishing the fortifications. Last evening orders came that 
everything must be finished by noon today, so extra details of men 
were sent out to work and now everything is completed to the 
entire satisfaction of the most experienced of engineer officers. 
Orders were also received last evening to immediately report to 
head-quarters the number of men that are unarmed, including 
cooks, nurses, &c., and ordering that they be immediately armed. 
This is something that was never done before ; but it shows clearly 
that the commander-in chief is bound to have every man participate 
in the coming conflict. The order further stated that every man 
should have a pair of new shoes and haversack. If a man has boots 
he must leave them and take the government shoes. The day has 
been spent in issuing these articles to the men. The waggons have 
ten days’ rations in them, and every man will have five days’ rations 
with him, so the preparations are completed. 

This evening the final orders for marching came, and we 
leave this camp to-morrow morning at early dawn. The nights are 
cold morning at early dawn. The nights are cold and dark, though 
the sky is clear. Thousands of stars are visible, and the milky way 
can be seen stretching across the heavens, but there is no moon to 
shed light upon the camp. A brisk wind is blowing through the tall 
pines, bending them like reeds on the margin of a swamp. In the 
middle of every company are huge pine knot fires, around which is 
a crowd of men hugging close to each other and the fire. Politics 
are not mentioned ; who shall be the next president is not thought 
of ; but the all-absorbing topic is, where are we going? Why are 
they so particular about having every man armed, and why have we 
fifteen days’ rations with us? It is a hard and knotty question to 
solve, and every one has his opinion, and I am going to give you 
mine. As I sit in my tent and look out on the wild, weird looking 


scene that the camp now presents. I cannot help sighing to think 
that before {the} week rolls by many of those that are now 
gathered about the flickering fires be laid {low ?} in the embrace 
of death and numbered with those of {their} comrades who have 
{gone} before them. 

Many think that at daylight tomorrow morning the whole 
line, from Battery Harrison on the right to Fort McRae on the left, 
will move forward and attack the enemy’s line in one grand assault, 
but it does not look reasonable to me taking every thing into 
consideration.—My idea is this,—that at an early hour to-morrow 
morning ; the old troops of the 5th and 9th corps will move out of 
the breast works leaving only enough for a strong picket line and 
leave the new troops to garrison the works. These two corps will 
then move back, strike a road leading to the Southside Railroad 
way to the rear of the enemy’s fortifications and strike the road 
near about Wilson’s Station. It would be one day’s good march to 
reach this point. Part of the forces will be turned into a working 
party and destroy the road, while the remainder will protect them 
from any attack that might be made by the enemy. The left of our 
main line is but two miles from the road and can be well watched 
from our left. To destroy the road at Wilson’s Station will answer as 
well as if we were across the road, providing we can keep them 
from repairing it. By remaining on the road for ten days a great 
deal of damage could be done. To prevent us from tearing it up the 
enemy would hardly dare to send out force enough. They would 
have to defeat us in a general engagement and drive us back, and 
to do that they would have to bring an equal number of men to ours 
; and the question is will they run the risk of sending out two corps 
from their lines to give us battle? If they do there is the 2nd corps 
and all the new troops to attack their works in front, and they will 
be able to carry them, for they have not men enough to protect that 
length of line and send 40,000 men out of them to protect the 
Southside road. After the road is destroyed and we return to our 
present lines it will be easy to keep the road from being repaired, 
for they will not dare send any large force out to repair it as they 
will need their whole strength to protect us from moving on them. 

Yours, etc., 
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Head-quarters, 16th Mich. Vet. Vol. In., 
In camp near Poplar Grove Church, Va., 
Nov. 2, 1864. 

A week ago to-day I wrote you of the grand and elaborate 
preparation that had been made by this army, prior to a forward 
movement. I also told you, judging from those preparations, what 
the movement would be, and of its probable result. The movement 
commenced just as I had supposed, but was not carried out in full, 
and in less than three days from the time we started we were back 
in the old camp again, with details of pickets sent to the front and 
camp guards stationed on their old forts. 

During the night of the 26th of October every waggon, with 
the exception of a few ammunition waggons, were sent to City 
Point ; not even a general officer’s waggon was about to accompany 
the troops. At the Point two teamsters out of three were armed and 
sent to the trenches, and several gunboats were anchored close by 
ready for action, in case any raid was made in that direction for the 
purpose of capturing or destroying the train. At an early hour 
Greig’s division of cavalry, the 2nd, 5th and 9th corps were on the 
move in the following order ; the cavalry on the extreme left for the 
purpose of protecting the flank ; the 2nd corps on left centre ; the 
5th right centre ; the 9th on the right. The 9th corps were swung 
around in a straight line, letting their right rest on the 6th corps, 
and moved down the road five miles, when they filed to the right 
into a thick woods, filled with underbrush, so thick that it was 
impossible to move troops in it, and it became necessary to cut a 
road through. Pioneers were sent forward, and General Warren, 
with a compass in his hand, and skirmishers ahead, passed along 
and laid out the road for a distance of three miles, when he came to 
what is known as the old military telegraph road, leading from 
Petersburg to the Bozaten plank. The 5th {?} corps were now even 
on this road, and formed a connection with the left of the 9th. The 
2nd moved down the road to Slatcher’s run, which it crossed, and 
found the enemy strongly posted in newly made earthworks. Gen. 
Hancock quickly drove them out, capturing some fifty prisoners, 
and kept on till they reached the Bozaten plank, and connected its 
left with the 3rd division of the 5th {?} corps. The whole line now 
advanced some distance, when they found the enemy strongly 
posted behind works of no mean order, and in their front was a 
heavy slashing over which it would be impossible for men to 


charge. It was now expected that the 2nd corps, with the cavalry, 
would break from our left and make with all speed for the railroad ; 
while the 5th and 9th would give them battle or hold them in their 
present position, so that the 2nd corps could so their work without 
opposition. The line, however, remained perfectly quiet during the 
day, with the exception of the usual skirmishing. 

Towards night some changes were made in the line, so that 
a gap was left between the 5th and 2nd corps. This the enemy 
quickly discovered, and manned a heavy force on the night of the 
2nd, for the purpose of turning its flank. About eight o’clock it 
came down upon the line with great force, and succeeded in forcing 
it back a short distance ; but it quickly rallied and a fierce battle for 
half an hour ensued, when the enemy retired, leaving in our hands 
over a thousand prisoners. Everything now became quiet and 
remained so till past midnight, when the 2nd corps commenced to 
{be} withdrawn down the road, on their way to their old camps. 
Early in the morning Gen. Meade and staff passed along on their 
way back and the 5th corps commenced to fall back on the same 
road on which they advanced. This regiment and the 20th Maine 
were the last to leave the field, and acted as rearguard. Gens. 
Warren, Griffen** and Bartlett remained back with the rearguard. 
The enemy’s skirmishers followed up pretty closely, but everything 
was got off rapidly and without the loss of a man. The lines are re- 
established the same as they were. The loss of the 5th corps was 
less than 150 killed and wounded ; that of the 2nd corps will foot 
{?} 400 ; our loss in prisoners will not amount to 50. We captured 
over 1,000 prisoners, ten loaded waggons with mules and harness, 
and one piece of artillery ; besides we have every reason to believe 
that their lost in killed and wounded is at least equal to ours. 

Official dispatches state that this movement was made 
simply for a reconnaisance in force, for the purpose of developing 
the enemy’s position and strength. If that was all that was really 
intended, we were as successful as the most sanguine could wish ; 
but if it was {meant ?} for a forward movement, which I really 
think it was, it has proved a failure, and it {is the} first time during 
the whole campaign that Gen. Grant has had to “gig” back. At 
present everything is quiet, with no indication of a further move. 

This week politics is all the go. Political discussion can be 
heard around every {fire ?}, and many are the bets that have been 
made upon the issue of the coming election. The champions of 


“Little Mac” have rather a hard row to hoe here, as there are at 
least five to one against him. McClellan’s friends {bear} up well, 
and feel confident upon his election ; but it is certainly the wish of 
most of the soldiers to see Abraham Lincoln re-elected, {and ?} 
hope and trust he will be. 

W. L. 

There have been no military changes along our line since 
my last. Everything remains perfectly quiet, and there is hardly an 
{item of ?} interest to be obtained along the whole line. It will, no 
doubt, seem strange to many that one cannot find anything 
interesting to write about here, in the midst of war, surrounded by 
the paraphernalia that constitutes a large and effective army, but it 
is rally so. The men are in camp, the sentinels are on guard, the 
pickets are on their lines, the videttes to the front, and various 
other every day and common place affairs that I might write about, 
but they are old and hackneyed themes.—Everything is dull and 
dreary. The wet and rainy season seems to have fairly set in, and if 
there is any person who likes rainy days and nights here is the 
place for them. I for one do not like sitting by a pine knot fire all 
day and laying by it all night, listening to the rain drops pattering 
on the tent tops, and a cold wind blowing through the {unclear} 
and searching out every crack and crevice in a person’s hut, as 
though trying to {counteract} what little good a fire is doing and 
{add} to his discomfiture. 

Last week “Johnnie Reb.” got a little nervous, {tired I ?} 
presume of the unusual monotony that existed, and thought they 
would break it and at the same time break through our line. The 
point chosen for their adventure was about one mile to the left, 
where a {fort ?} was blown up. The time the expedition set out was 
about 3 {?} p.m.—almost an hour {unclear} than when our pickets 
are relieved. It certainly was a most daring manoeuver, and the 
following is as near to the truth of the {affair} as I can get. 

About the hour above mentioned an officer in full uniform 
and a squad of men came to the picket line and called for the 
officer of the particular part of it, whom, he told he had come to 
relieve. They immediately commenced to relieve them, the enemy 
taking the place of our men, and went on till they relieved 285 {?} 
men, and then marched the relieved pickets towards the enemy’s 
line under a strong guard. One of them, however, escaped back to 


our line, and made the facts known. Every man was immediately 
put under arms and got in readiness for an attack. The {posts ?} 
were but a few rods to the front of their lines, and although the 
pickets could not be seen, every man knew where they were ; a few 
men were sent out to watch them, who came back and reported 
that they were advancing ; when the whole line opened fire, both 
the artillery and musketry fired with the greatest rapidity. It was 
supposed that a heavy force was advancing across the open field 
for the purpose of suppressing our lines and breaking through 
them, which, if it had happened, no one could tell what the result 
would have been. The firing continued for one hour, when all 
became quiet again. Fresh pickets were sent out, the vidette posts 
re-established, and the balance of the night passed without further 
trouble. What the enemy’s loss was is not known ; but if they were 
advancing in the force that they were supposed to be, and that 
would be necessary to successfully accomplish the object they had 
in view, their loss must have been heavy. Our loss was the pickets 
that they captured. It was certainly a well conceived expedition, 
and came near being successful.—They attempted the same thing 
again last Saturday night, but {unclear} every one on the watch, 
and were quickly driven back, although a heavy cannonade was 
kept up for several hours. Since then I have not heard a shot fired 
on our line. Away over in Butler’s department they have a “time” 
nearly every day, and one would think that a terrible battle was 
raging, but it never amounts to anything more than a gunboat fight 
in which nobody is hurt ; or the shelling of the unfortunate working 
party that is busy on Butler’s Dutch Gap Canal. 

Yesterday voting took place in the different regiments. 
Everything passed off in quietness. All the Michigan regiments in 
this part of the army gave strong Lincoln majorities, with the 
exception of this one and the 1st.—This regiment gave “Little Mac” 
a majority of three, and the 1st gave him ten. Lincoln has certainly 
derived a very heavy vote from the soldiers. We were somewhat 
disappointed in our regiment going “Copperhead.” A great majority 
of the men were in favor of the election of Lincoln ; but when it 
came to voting it was found that a great number have always 
“talked Lincoln,” but had no votes.—Trusting that in my next I will 
have something more interesting to communicate. 

I remain, etc., 
W. L. 
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Headquarters, 16th Mich. Vet. Vol. In. in camp} 
Near Poplar Grove Church, Va., Nov. 16th, 1864.} 
EDITOR CHRONICLE :—The greatest excitement that I 
have witnessed in camp for many a week, occurred last Friday 
night ; the daily paper arrived here at 7 o’clock in the evening, and 
as every one about that time was very anxious to hear something 
about the elections quite a number of men were gathered about the 
news-depot, partially awaiting the arrival of the papers ; as the 
waggon containing them stopped before the news-depot, a Provost 
Martial** rode up, seized the whole lot and rode off with them. 
What the seizure was made for, no one knew, not even the 
newsdealer ; but the Provost Martial** returned in a few minutes 
and stated that by order of Gen. Grant, no papers of Thursday’s 
date must be sold for twenty-four hours, as they contained news of 
a contraband nature, which, if the enemy should then learn it, 
might greatly interfere with movements that were then taking 


place, and as papers will find their way across the lines after being 
distributed through the army, it was necessary to suppress them 
for twenty-four hours. 

What the contraband news was every one wished to know, 
when some official was generous enough to tell that it concerned 
Sherman, and that was all the information he would give, and that 
was just enough to give rise to all kinds of speculations and 
conjectures ; but the whole thing was now out, as there are several 
here who take Washington papers, and receive them every night by 
mail, and they, upon the arrival of the mail, learned the great 
secret, which was to the effect that Sherman had torn up the 
Chattanooga and Atlanta railroad, sent the iron to the front, had 
burned the city of Atlanta to the ground and had set out with five 
corps of troops for the city of Charleston. This was soon known all 
along the line and the wildest excitement prevailed. Every one that 
had a map of the country quickly had it spread out taking a careful 
look at the different routes leading to that part of treason, and after 
calculating the distance across to the Atlantic coast, and finding 
that it was of three hundred miles, they looked with excitement to 
think that he dare to start off on such a venturesome expedition ; 
but when we take into consideration the fact that the enemy have 
no large organized bodies of troops east of the Alabama and 
Chattanooga rivers, and that Hood with his forces are far to the 
rear of him, with Thomas with a large and effective force to watch 
him, and keep Hood from going after Sherman, there is a 
reasonable chance that Sherman may be successful ; and if he has 
really set out for Charleston, his march through the interior of 
rebeldom will be undisputed. They will gather along the way an 
immense amount of store, large number of negroes will swell their 
ranks, and as the troops wind their “weary length” along they will 
give those old Georgian and South Carolinian nabobs and fire 
eaters a taste of what they never thought to {smell ?} of, when 
they hatched their traitorous brood in that city, which we may soon 
expect to hear of again being under Yankee rule. 

To receive news from Sherman is the anxiety of every one, 
and I really believe that there are many that would to-day rather 
see an official dispatch from him than see the paymaster come into 
camp, and as he has sent word that he will not be here till January 
you can judge how intense their desires are. But some time must 
elapse before news directly from him can be received, for it will be 


nearly, if not quite a month’s march across, and the first news we 
receive of him will be through rebel sources, and they of course will 
take the matter light and contend that the movement will prove a 
failure, and even if he is successful they will claim that Charleston 
is of no importance or benefit to them, never was, nor never would 
be. 

For several days there have been rumors afloat that the 
enemy were marching troops just to our left for the purpose of an 
attack, but there is no such good news in store for us, for they 
know enough not to attack any of our fortified position. 

Discharges of artillery or musketry are of rare occurrence ; 
drill, parades and reviews are the order of the day ; and it is 
general thought among the men that the campaign is over, and that 
the army has settled down into the tedious monotony attending 
winter quarters. A person visiting the army would come to the 
same conclusion, for I never have seen soldiers more comfortably 
quartered and clothed, and I may say fed, than they are at the 
present time ; but I still think that there will yet be another 
movement take place. As near as I can learn Butler’s canal is nearly 
completed, and as soon as it is finished a combined land and naval 
attack will be made. It is said that not less than twelve turretted** 
iron clads, and thirty other vessels of war are making preparations 
under Admiral Porter for the attack ; reinforcements are still 
arriving, and if this attack is going to be made, the time is not far 
distant when the troops will be put in motion. 

The weather here, at present, is very fine, but cold every 
morning ; for the past four days we would find half an inch of ice in 
the water pails. The health of the troops is fine, and I do not doubt 
but that amongst the same number of persons in civil life there are 
as many cases of sickness as there is amongst the troops ; for 
instance, this regiment numbering 319 {?} men present, there are 
only four excused from duty, but not confined to {several words 
unclear}. W. {L.} 
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Headquarters, 16th Mich. Vet. Vol. In. in camp} 


Near Poplar Grove Church, Va., Nov. 30th, 1864.} 

EDITOR CHRONICLE,—A fortnight has now elapsed since I 
last wrote you. I then was in hopes soon to have some movement of 
the army to communicate ; but every thing is still quiet, as regards 
any offensive movement, although they are changing the position of 
the troops. All the colored troops that were in this army have been 
detached, and sent over into Butler’s department, and to be 
consolidated with the negroes of that department, and be formed 
into a corps by themselves. It is stated that Gen. Ord is to 
command them, and if he becomes their commander, he will bring 
all the fight that is in them out. The change gives entire satisfaction 
to the white troops, for they never liked to associate with them or 
belong to the same command. The 9th corps that have been lying 
on the left and rear of the line, have been relieved by the 2nd 
corps, and the 9th have gone back to their old position in front of 
Petersburg, which they occupied previous to the movement on the 
Weldon Railroad. What these changes are made for I know not, but 
if another offensive movement is determined upon this fall it will, 
no doubt, soon take place. The wet season seems to have passed 
by, and the weather has become as fine as one could wish ; in fact 
it is mild and beautiful, so much so that we have not needed any 
fires for the last four days. The roads are fast drying up, and ina 
few days more will be in good condition for travelling on. If we are 
to move again we may soon expect the orders for the movement. 

Good humor prevails among the men, and they all feel 
satisfied with these summer’s work. They all watch with the 
greatest of interest for any bit of news from Sherman’s army. All 
that we have received so far has been through rebel sources, and it 
is very satisfactory, and from the fact of it being through rebel 
sources, we know that the reports have not been in the least 
exaggerated, and that he has accomplished just as much as they 
say. There is now no doubt but that his march to the Atlantic coast 
will be a brilliant triumph for the American Army, and will do much 
towards the final success of the American arms. 

Desertions from the enemy are becoming more frequent, 
and any day a person may see a squad of them at headquarters that 
have come in during the night. They continue to look just as ragged 
and dirty as ever, and tell the old story of starvation and hard times 
; but the men, as a general thing, area a large, strong, able-bodied 
set of fellows, and their physical appearance gives the lie to their 


stories of starvation, and were they even decently dressed, they 
would compare favorably with any lot of men that could be 
produced. I do not see many very young boys or old men among 
either prisoners or deserters. 

The custom of exchanging papers with the enemy has been 
put a stop to. The manner of exchange would generally be as 
follows :—One of our men would go out in front of the vidette line 
and shake his paper, and one of the enemy would come over, and 
then on neutral grounds make the exchange ; but the “rebs” got 
greedy, and were no longer satisfied with the paper, but wanted 
the man to**. A week ago, a man by the name of Kelley, belonging 
to this regiment, went out to make an exchange, two “rebs” came 
out to him, took advantage of his position, and hurried him inside 
their lines. The last one that became the victim of misguided 
confidence proved to be Capt. Roger H. Pryer, formerly a Brig. Gen. 
in the Confederate army, but was reduced for intemperance and 
incompetency, and has since his disgrace been serving as a Captain 
in the line. 

Thanksgiving was duly remembered in the army. In many of 
the regiments divine service was held and well attended. The most 
cheering and pleasing hour of the day was when the chickens, 
turkeys, apples, cakes, pies, etc., were distributed among the 
troops for their Thanksgiving dinner. I doubt much if there ever 
was seen such a day in the army, every man eating a dinner 
prepared for him at the North. 

Yours, truly, W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 
Headquarters, 16th Mich. Vet. Vol. In. in camp} 
in the field, Dec. 13, 1864.} 

The 5th corps has been off on a raid, have been perfectly 
successful, and have just returned to the vicinity of the Petersburg 
fortifications, and went into bivouac for the night, with orders to be 
ready to march at a moment’s notice. It is expected that we are 
about to dash off on another raiding expedition : to-morrow is the 
time when it is supposed that we will start. The weather is very 
cold. Fancy me writing on the ground, with a piece of pine board 
for a table, and the thermometer at a freezing degree, and a smoky 
pine fire for a light, and you can judge something of my present 
position. 

On the 4th inst. we were somewhat surprised to get orders 
to be ready to move at an early hour the next day, and that part of 
the 6th corps, which was then landing at City Point, would relieve 
us. We had come to the conclusion, judging from the lateness of the 
season, that we would remain quietly in camp till next spring. The 
prospect of doing so was very pleasing, but the order destroyed it, 
and we were compelled to prepare for the stern realities of a fall 
and winter campaign. On the 6th inst. the 5th corps, one division of 
the 2nd corps, and two brigades of cavalry, uuder** the command 
of Gen. Warren, left their fine comfortable quarters and marched 
towards City Point, till they came to the Jerusalem plank road, a 
distance of five miles, and went into bivouac for the night. The 
weather looked threatening great clouds rolled across the sky, and 
before midnight drops of rain fell ; but no storm came on. Early in 
the morning we were up and marching off on the above mentioned 
road. The road were fine ; the troops in excellent marching 
condition. We had made a march of fifteen miles by noon, when we 
left theoplank**, turned to the right, marched three miles and 


bivouacked on the banks of the Nataway River. The pontoon train 
now came up, and a bridge was immediately built across the 
stream. The balance of the day was spent in getting the train over 
the river, and at midnight the troops commenced to cross over and 
move off on the Boylton road. By daylight everything was across, 
the bridge taken up, and the Nataway River, a stream 150 feet in 
width and 10 feet deep, was left in our rear. At daylight we passed 
through Sussex Court House, a village containing a hundred souls ; 
but the place was in a very dilapidated condition—not from the 
effects of war, but from old age. The Court House itself was once a 
noble structure, and it was the best preserved building in the place. 
A mile further we again turned to the right, passed through a very 
romantic looking village called Cemas Well, when the few people 
that were left looked with childish curiosity upon the Yankees as 
they marched peacably through the town. This was the first time 
they had ever seen a Yankee soldier. By dark we struck the Weldon 
Railroad, about nine miles from the town of Bellfield, where we 
halted, having made a distance of twenty five miles. 

The country through which we passed was beautiful ; the 
plantations were large and all under a high state of cultivation. The 
buildings were the finest that I ever saw in the State. The fences 
were all good, the barns were well filled, plenty of stock in the 
fields, poultry in the barnyards, and everything showed plainly that 
it had never been visited or made a theatre of war. Every half mile 
a squad of negroes of both sexes, and all ages, were seen standing 
by the wayside with their bundles ready to go and see “Massa 
Linkum ;” and a large number of them followed the troops and 
returned with them to this place. No young men were seen along 
the line of march, and but few old men. They were very quiet and 
reserved in their ways, asked no questions, and gave no 
satisfactory answers. The women were different, and told 
everything they knew ; but that was very little and of no 
consequence. 

After an hour’s halt the whole formed into line along side 
the railroad, stacked arms, and the General rode up and and said, 
—“T suppose you all know what I want done with this road—just 
‘bust it,’” and immediately the whole column pitched in, tore up the 
track, piled up the ties, put the rails on top and set the pile on fire, 
and in one hour five miles of the road was ruined. We now moved 
on and continued to tear up to Bellfield, when we went into camp. 


The weather was now very cold and freezing hard ; but there was 
plenty of wood, and huge fires kept the troops comfortable. Up to 
this time no enemy had been seen in force, although it was well 
known that Mahone’s division of infantry, and Hampton’s cavalry 
corps were after us. But guerrillas were plenty, and many a good 
man fell victim to their vile treachery ; but they have paid dear for 
it, for let a person pass over the route we took and they will see 
none of those proud mansions, but in their stead the blackened 
chimneys and charred remains ; for the torch was applied to all, 
and the cowardly rascals will no longer find homes on that route. 
Not only that, but all the cattle were driven off, fodder, forage and 
grain destroyed, while the soldiers made poultry very scarce. 
Everything is desolated ; many families who, a month ago, had all 
the comforts of life, are now homeless, and it serves them right.— 
Many will cry out against this treatment and say there is no 
justification for it, but I think there is, for when the people of this 
country will forget that they are human beings, and turn worse 
than savages they should be treated as savages. Burn them out, 
exterminate them if possible, and an impartial mind will find 
nothing but justice in the act. When we started out on this road it 
was but for the purpose of severing their communication, an act 
that is justifiable by any party. It was not for the purpose of burning 
and destroying, and nothing of the kind would have been done had 
not the inhabitants of the country acted the part of devils. They saw 
us passing quietly through but did not expect us to return, or, 
perhaps, they would not have so far forgot their manhood. When a 
column of troops passes along there is always some that tire out 
and sit down by the wayside. Many become foot-sore and cannot 
walk. These poor fellows are left far in the rear of the troops, and 
the guerrillas come along, catch them, rob them, and then, not 
satisfied by taking them prisoners, they in cold blood murder them. 
This was done in many cases.—We do not suppose this was done, 
but know it to be a fact ; as we have some across little mounds of 
fresh earth, and by digging into which we found the naked body of 
a Federal soldier with his throat cut from ear to ear. I, myself, 
heard the shot fired that killed one of my own regiment. He was 
unarmed at the time, and was a peaceable, quiet man. He had 
fought many hard battles, but at last has met an untimely death at 
the hands of a murderer ; and as long as the people will murder we 
will burn and destroy. Some will say, that the women and children 


should not be made to suffer for the acts of the men.—Change the 
scene. Should the women of the north be left alone with their 
helpless children by the brutal acts of their southern women’s 
husbands and sons ? I remember when I was as much opposed to 
this kind of work as anybody, but now I say, burn and devastate, 
and when they change their tactics we will ours. 

After tearing and destroying the road for a distance of 
fifteen miles, and burning seven bridges, we returned to camp. At 
the Nataway River we met one division of the 9th corps, who had 
come out to meet us and protect the crossing of the river. They met 
us with loud shouts and wild hurrahs. The whole raid was probably 
the best conducted one of the campaign ; and great praise is due 
Gen. Warren. He was busy every moment. Everything was done 
under his watchful eye ; and the 5th corps to-day claims to have the 
best general in the army. It is now near midnight and I must lay 
pen and paper aside. 

Yours, etc., 
W. L. 


War Correspondence. 
Headquarters, 16th Mich. Vet. Vol. In. in camp} 
in the field, Dec. 21, 1864.} 
EDITOR CHRONICLE.—We are at last fairly established in 
winter quarters. Several days ago the corps was moved back near 
the Jerusalem plank road in a large tract of pine woods where 
camps were surveyed out in the regular form as set down in the 
army regulations ; and the men were set to work building winter 
huts. Each hut is to be occupied by four men, and the size of the 
hut is as follows : Ten feet in length, five feet high, and six feet 
wide with a fireplace in one side and door in the other. The roof is 
covered with heavy canvas, such as is used by the army for shelter 
tents. Although we have been here but a few days our winter 
quarters are very nearly finished ; and had not a heavy rain storm 
come on before the end of the present week all would have been 
completed ; and the men would be more comfortable than they 
were previous to their setting out on the raid on the Weldon 
Railroad. As far as can learn the whole of the armies that are 


operating against the rebel capital are now in winter quarters ; so 
no more active operations need be looked for in this direction till 
the winter has passed and the spring sun again gladdens the earth, 
except the “Johnnies” get anxious and again wish to try the 
strength of the cordon of fortifications which so nearly surround 
them ; in that case a slight bluster may be expected. It was 
generally supposed that the great fleet of gun boats and transports 
that have been for some time rendezvousing at Fortress Monroe 
were intended to co-operate with the army in one grand general 
attack on Richmond and Petersburg ; but as they have gone to sea, 
and Gen. Butler has gone with them, probably for the purpose of 
attacking either Wilmington or Charleston, we will remain some 
time inactive. And now as we are to remain quiet it may be 
generally interesting to know the proper dispositions that have 
been made of the troops in these armies since the recent change of 
position. On the north side of the James River, in front of 
Richmond, is the 18th corps (now a consolidation of the old 18th 
and 10th corps), the 25th corps, composed of all the colored 
troops ; also, Kauty’s division of cavalry. These three bodies of 
troops comprises the James, and were until recently commanded by 
Gen. Benj. Butler, but who is now in temporary command of it I 
have not learned. These forces are stretched over a space of 
ground reaching from the river to the margin of the White Oak 
Swamp. Every reader is familiar with the name and location of this 
swamp since McClellan’s hasty retreat across it during his 
peninsular campaign. A portion of this army is also busy at work in 
the Dutch Gap Canal, which is not as near finished as was supposed 
some time ago ; and it is now rumored that it will, like the canal at 
Vicksburg, prove a failure ; but it will now very soon be finished or 
abandoned. 

On the north of the James are four corps of infantry and one 
division of cavalry ; on the right of the line is the 9th corps ; in the 
centre, fresh from the Shenandoah Valley, and flushed with its 
victories under the gallant Sherridan**, is the 6th ; on the left is the 
2nd corps. These three corps stretch across a space of country 
from the Appomattox River to within one and a half miles of the 
Southside Railroad. One continuous line of forts, redoubts and 
breastworks are in front of them, and it is their duty to hold them 
against any attack or demonstration of the enemy. In the rear, and 
near the centre of the whole line, is the 5th corps, in camp near 


Jerusalem Plank, where they are held as a reserve force or for any 
duty that they may be called on to do. On the left of the 2nd corps 
is Gregg’s division of cavalry covering the flank and rear. These 
four corps and divisions of cavalry constitute the army of the 
Potomac, and is commanded by Gen. Geo. G. Meade. Such is the 
disposition of the force of these two armies at present after the 
arduous and trying campaign through which they have just passed. 

On Friday last five men were hung ; one of them within 
sight of our camp. He belonged to a Maryland regiment, and 
deserted to the enemy the evening before the mine was sprung 
before the 9th corps on the 30th of last July. He informed the 
enemy of the contemplated attack, and told them precisely where 
Gen. Burnside was massing his forces. He afterwards came back to 
our lines in the capacity of a spy, was recognized, taken and 
sentenced to be hung ; and after he found there was no hope, made 
a full confession of all he had done ; and it seems that he had been 
for some time successfully playing the part of a spy ; but he has at 
last received his just deserts.—Two others who had deserted to the 
enemy, and enlisted in their service, deserted back for the purpose 
of taking advantage of General Grant’s proclamation, in which he 
agreed to send all rebel deserters to any part of the northern States 
they may see fit to go to ; but they were recognized and hung, 
dressed in rebel clothes, and were buried with the rope around 
their neck. The other two had also been in the enemy's lines and 
army, and were taken prisoners with arms in their hands. 

The health of the troops is, as a general thing, good, 
especially in this corps. In the hospitals there are but few patients, 
and a death is of rare occurrence. There were quite a number came 
back from the raid with frost-bitten toes and fingers, and are now 
unfit for duty ; but the morning sick reports are light, and will not 
average three to the hundred. The commissaries are issuing the 
best of rations, and the men are now living as well as they can 
wish, and not a grumble is heard. 

Yours, etc. 
W. L. 
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Headquarters, 16th Mich. Vet. Vol. In., in camp} 
in the field, Dec. 28, 1864.} 

The old, weary routine of winter camp life has fairly 
commenced. The men have finished their quarters, and we are now 
as comfortable as it is possible for men to be in this almost God- 
forsaken portion of the country. We are but five miles from the 
suburbs of the city of Petersburg. For miles around us no mark of 
civilization is visible, excepting that which has been made under 
military supervision, and an old and much dilapidated plank road, 
which looks as if it had been built a hundred years ago. Away off 
down on this same plank road, however, towards the Notaway 
river, the country becomes open and as fine as can be wished, and 
afforded us relief to look upon it during our late march through that 
section. This continual gazing upon dense forests of pine trees 
becomes weary and monotonous, and any change is a pleasure. But 
we are doomed to it now, and in all probability several months will 
elapse before we again strike our tents and leave this camp. When 
we do, even if it were to-morrow, we will leave our marks behind 
us, and many years will pass away before they can be obliterated. 
When the denizens of the cities of Petersburg and Richmond are 
permitted to come this way to pass over our long and intricate line 
of defensive works without any line of bristling bayonets or black- 
mouthed cannon to interrupt them, they will no longer see the old 
forests standing, but in their stead thousands of huts {several 
words unclear} of the Federal army which helped teach them the 
bitter lesson that the laws and constitution of the United States 
must be obeyed. 

But, while we have been almost inactive, other armies have 
been busy, and we have been made glad by hearing of their 
splendid successes. First, the almost annihilation of the army under 
that would-be-great General Hood sent a thrill of joy through the 
hearts of the men of this army ; and loud and continuous were the 
cheers that vibrated through the forest when the news was read to 
them ; and a day or two since, when the news of Sherman’s capture 
of Savannah reached camp, the men were wild with excitement. 


They know that Charleston must soon succumb to that great 
leader, and that the end of the war draws nigh. They now see the 
rebellion reeling and tottering on its last legs ; and that a very long 
time will not elapse before the volunteer force of this army can be 
dispensed with, and that they can return to the peaceful pursuits of 
civil life. The impartial observer must admit that at no time since 
the armies commenced to move in the spring of 1862, have the 
affairs of the nation looked as bright and promising as at the 
present time ; and that nothing the enemy can do among 
themselves can save them—everything goes to prove it. Our armies 
are victorious everywhere. Desertions from the enemy are 
becoming more and more frequent, and the most stringent 
measures adopted by the enemy cannot prevent it ; which goes far 
to show their discouragement and demoralization. Members of the 
rebel Congress are withdrawing, declaring that it is useless to sit 
and legislate as a body any longer ; that the war is closing, and that 
they have nothing now to do but to go to some quiet, sequestered 
spot, and endeavor to again live a peaceful life. 

Perhaps you will remember a statement I made a few 
weeks ago regarding a man by the name of Kelly who was taken 
prisoner while in the act of exchanging newspapers. A few days ago 
we were surprised by seeing him come into camp. He fortunately 
escaped from Libby Prison, and succeeded in safely getting within 
Gen. Butler’s lines. He tells a hard story concerning his 
imprisonment.—They robbed him of everything he had, even to his 
under-clothing. He had sixty dollars which were taken immediately 
from him, and in place of his uniform they gave him an old suit of 
rebel clothing. He was half starved, and, although a strong and 
healthy man, he says he could not have lived there a month longer. 

Yours, etc., 
W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 
Headquarters, 16th Mich. Vet. Vol. In.,} 
in camp near Jerusalem Plank, Va., Jan. 4, 1865.} 
EDITOR CHRONICLE :— During the past week more firing 
than usual has been going on ; during part of the time it seemed as 
if a general engagement was taking place, or that a bombardment 
of Petersburg was going on. The firing was generally commenced 
by the enemy, who have been more than usually uneasy about 
something ; they have been changing troops from one place to 
another, and making disposition as though they were preparing for 
something more active than what they have been about for the past 
month or so ; they have also been erecting new batteries, and on 
Saturday last we were saluted with a perfect shower of shot and 
shell from them, but no damage was done ; our guns quickly 
replied, and a terrific artillery fight was kept up for an hour, when 
the storm subsided, and all again became quiet and remain so till 
yesterday, when the same scene was again enacted, and nobody 
hurt. The opinion in camp is that Gen. Lee means mischief, and that 
he is preparing to take the offensive, and attack our lines at some 
particular point, pierce them through and try and drive the Army of 
the Potomac back ; this opinion is caused by the recent movements 
of his troops and the stories of deserters that daily arrive at 
headquarters ; they all seem to agree that Lee is about to attack 
us ; but probably know as little about it as we do when Gen. Grant 
intends to move this army ; but have not the least doubt that even 
should Lee try the strength of our “sand heaps” he would meet with 


a warm reception ; but he is not going to attack us ; he knows the 
quantity and quality of our metal and steel too well to ever attempt 
an attack on our front line of works, manned as they are at the 
present time, he may, however, attempt a flank movement, but at 
the present state of the roads he will find himself in the same 
predicament that Burnside was in during the winter of 1863, “stuck 
in the mud.” 

A few days ago a rebel spy was captured near City Point, 
upon whose person was found most elaborate drawings and 
explanations of our entire line of defence ; he must have been 
weeks in the preparation of them. They were found to be perfectly 
correct in giving the name, number of guns and strength of 
garrison of each fort, the number of regiments on the front line, 
and the number held as reserve. At the time of his capture he was 
finishing up his drawings of the defences of City Point, and in a day 
or two more would have been through with his work, and out of our 
lines into the enemy’s with his vast amount of valuable information, 
but he had looked {upon ?} the Confederacy for {two lines 
unclear}. 

It may be interesting to know the losses we have sustained 
in our regiment, the number of battles we have fought, and the 
number of days we have been under fire during the year passed**. 
It will be remembered that we broke up camp on the first day of 
May, crossed the Rapidan on the morning of the fifth, and the next 
day commenced the ever memorable battle of the Wilderness, 
where the two great military chiefs, Grant and Lee, first met as 
warriors to test their strength ; we went into that battle with 410 
{?} officers and men, during the summer we have had 130 recruits, 
and the new year finds us with but 328 officers and men present ; 
during this campaign we have had 29 killed, including two field 
officers, a colonel and major ; there has been 166 wounded, and 28 
taken prisoners ; during the summer there were many taken sick 
which had to be sent away, and together with the wounded 148 are 
still absent, and there have died in hospitals from wounds and 
disease 42, which makes a total loss by death of 71 ; of the 166 that 
were wounded a large number have been discharged from service, 
or are so wounded that they will never again be fit for service and 
remain in the service for the sake of their pay, refusing to take 
their discharge until the expiration of their time. The regiment 
participated in ten heavy battles, some of them lasting several days 


; we were 97 days under fire, and many of these in such hazardous 
positions that men dare not rise from the ground, not even to help 
the wounded or prepare a mouthful of food till darkness came on 
and hid us from their view ; the distance travelled by the regiment 
has not been great, being only 300 miles, 500 less than we traveled 
the year before. During the campaign of 1863 there were only 
three general battles fought, but we see now, commencing a new 
year, prospects were never brighter for our success. 

Monday was generally remembered throughout the army ; 
all work was suspended, and Gen. Warren gave an invitation to all 
in the corps to call on him, and hundreds that day paid the 
compliments of the season to this dashing and brave commander. 
Gen. Bartlett, commander of this brigade, invited all the 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers of the brigade to visit 
him, and most of them accepted ; the General was in excellent 
spirits and supplied all with whatever quantity of punch or apple 
jack they wished to partake of and many went back to camp feeling 
highly “educated.” 

W. L. 
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Headquarters, 16th Mich. Vet. Vol. In.,} 
in camp near Jerusalem Plank, Va., Jan. 11, 1865.} 
The “Cockade City” during the past week has gone through 
the fiery ordeal of another severe shelling. The Petersburg Express 
did a heavy business for a day or two in sending over their 
destructive missiles, while the “seven sisters” paid their screaming 
compliments to the denizens of the town, destroyed their peace and 
quietness for the time, and again reminded them that “the way of 
the transgressor is hard.” For some time past firing on the city had 
been stopped, and its inhabitants were allowed to remain in quiet 
and safety. This state of affairs would have remained much longer 
had it not been for the defenders of the place, who, a few days ago, 


opened out their whole line of batteries and subjected our men who 
are in the trenches to a severe fire, and for a time caused them to 
“hunt their holes,” and remain there till our batteries commenced 
to reply, which caused their fire to slacken, and then it ceased 
altogether, when the heavy siege guns were opened on the city, 
and continued to shell it at intervals for the last several days ; the 
enemy did not reply, and it will probably be some time before they 
open on our lines again with their artillery, knowing that in the end 
they will come off only second best in that kind of business. 

This infantry, too, taking pattern from their brethren in 
arms, tried their hand on a portion of the line, and they came out 
best ; whether they made the attack for plunder. or prisoners, or 
intended it for a surprise is not known, but one thing is certain, 
they looked out more for plunder than anything else ; it was not far 
from the centre of the line where the attack was made, everything 
was quiet along the line, and all but the vidette picket sentinels 
were in bed nothing had taken place that in the least forewarned 
an attack, when all of a sudden the picket line of the enemy came 
rushing down on our line yelling like fiends, dashed in amongst the 
pickets who fell back to the main line, leaving everything but their 
guns behind, which the “Johnnies” immediately appropri{at}ed to 
their own use, and before our main line could be brought into 
battle line they were back safe to their own lines, taking thirty 
prisoners and a large lot of blankets, knapsacks and underclothing. 
It is always customary for the men when they go on picket duty to 
take everything with them, and as the line for quite a distance fell 
back, a good many of the ragged rascals were able to appear next 
day in a new “rig” ; the line was re-formed and since then all has 
been quiet. 

Gen. Butler, since his return to the command of the army of 
the James, has tried to finish his canal and failed ; at present work 
on it has been suspended, the digging in it was about done and 
they undertook to blow out the bulk-head with powder—the mine 
was formed and the powder placed in it and fired, the whole head 
of the canal was raised by the explosion, and raised up some 
distance, but fell back into the canal again, thus effectually closing 
it up as though it had not been moved—but it renders the digging 
more easy, and would not probably take a very great length of time 
to finish it by digging and dredging were it not for the enemy’s 
batteries ; the having erected some new ones in commanding 


position which en{???}s the whole work so completely that they 
throw shells clear through the cut ; and till those batteries are 
removed, neither men nor dredges can work there a moment, and it 
looks very much now as if the work was going to be abandoned. 

A recruit passing over the railroad from City Point to the 
front will see at several different places something that will remind 
him of the sternness of military law, and show him what 
punishment is pointed out if he is caught deserting the standard 
which he has voluntarily enlisted to fight under, for he can see at 
three different places the gloomy gallows erected, and near by little 
mounds of earth, beneath which, with the rope still around their 
necks, are its victims ; and on nearing it he will perceive, painted 
on the slabs in large letters, the names of those who have there 
been executed. In half an hour’s ride on the cars may be seen four 
of these gallows, and upon every one of them men have been 
executed, and the passer by will stop and see who it is that has 
been hung. I passed one of these gloomy structures a few days ago 
and three names were there to be seen all belonging to one 
regiment, and two of them to the same company ; they were 
executed Dec. 11th {or 14th}, 1864, for desertion to the enemy. 

The weather during most of the week past was most bitter 
cold, and froze the water of the James so hard that it impeded 
navigation so much that the usual amount of supplies have not 
been received, and the transports containing forage did not reach 
City Point at all, and the consequence is that for three days the 
horses have had to go hungry ; but yesterday the weather changed 
and a heavy rain storm set in and continued all day, which, no 
doubt, will melt the ice and allow the boats to run. The rain has 
made the roads very bad, and it is almost impossible for the mules 
to haul the empty waggons along the road ; they remind one of the 
muddy days at Falmouth. 

W. L. 
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Headquarters, 16th Mich. Vet. Vol. In. } 
In camp near Jerusalem Plank, Va., Jan 19, 1865. } 
To the Editor of the Chronicle :— 

SIR,— While I am writing the rattling and booming of loud 
artillery is heard all along the front, but no reply of the enemy is 
heard, for they know well that when the “hundred guns” have been 
fired all will become quiet, for the firing is not of that quick, 
irregular order as though firing rapidly at an assaulting column, or 
bombarding a fortified position, but each gun is fired at regular 
intervals, and while the guns are being discharged the men cheer 
lustily, for they are firing another “shattered rebut” in honor of 
another great und glorious victory, for the news has been 
promulgated to the troops, that the broad folds of the American 
flag is floating over Fort Fisher, and that vessels from over the seas 
can no longer run {line unclear} their contraband trade with the 
rebels. Not many particulars of its capture have been received but 
enough to let us know that it fell into the hands of the federal 
troops through continued efforts of the army and navy. 

It had generally been supposed, here in the army, that no 
further attack was to be made on that stronghold at present, and 
great was the surprise here when the dispatch was received 
announcing its fall, for we had hardly got over wondering why Gen. 
Butler was removed, for all placed implicit confidence in his 
judgment as far as he considered it practicable to take the place by 
an assault ; but now all can see plainly that his judgment was not 
good and that he is no longer worthy to hold an important 
command where the troops are to perform active duties, for if the 
position could be successfully assaulted after heavy reinforcements 
had been added to its garrison it certainly could have been taken 
with ease when its garrison was weak and in a demoralized 
condition, as it certainly was when Gen. Butler landed troops near 
it. Gen. Butler has never been successful as a military leader ; but 
when executive and administrative abilities are called into action, 
he stands amongst the foremost of American generals, as his 
Administration of Fortress Monroe, Baltimore and New Orleans 
fully prove. Gen. Ord, at present, has temporary command of the 
Army of the James, but it is pretty generally understood that Gen. 
Sheridan is to leave the Shenandoah Valley and assume command 
on the north side of the James river. 


For a week past a great freshet has taken place ; the 
peaceful Appomottix** has been turned into an angry torrent, while 
the James has rose to an almost incredible height, threatening to do 
any amount of destruction to the warehouses and wharfs at City 
Point, and other landings on its banks ; the pontoon bridges across 
the two rivers have been swept away, severing the connection 
between the two armies. The Dutch gap canal is flooded over ; for 
several days the water poured through it with perfect fury, washing 
out a great amount of the loose dirt about the bulk head ; and many 
are now sanguine in their belief that when the freshets are over 
and the waters subside to their ordinary level, that the canal will be 
fully completed and open for navigation ; the water will have 
completely carried away the bulk head, while others seem to think 
that when the water falls they will find the canal partly, not wholly, 
filled up with mud and sand that will be washed down from above. 

Owing to the great scarcity of forage for the animals at 
present, in this corps, parties are taking to foraging in the country 
for corn and corn fodder ; hardly a day for the last fortnight has 
passed but that one of these parties have gone out and generally 
returned with their wagons well loaded ; sometimes they get sight 
of the enemy, but seldom have any skirmishing with them ; what 
they see are generally bush whackers and they never stand and 
fight, but if they chance to come across a lone soldier, they are in 
their glory, and perform their “death dance” with as much savage 
glories as ever did the South Sea Islanders. On the 11th {?} a party 
consisting of four companies, under command of Captain Rice, of 
the 189th, N. Y., went out and had been successful in their raid and 
were returning with their waggons heavily laden with forage, and 
were within two miles of our cavalry picket lines, when they ran 
into a body of rebel cavalry who were concealed in a piece of thick 
bush ; they immediately fired on the party, Capt. Rice, who was on 
horseback, fell from his horse, two of his men caught him and were 
carrying him off when the party seemed to become panic stricken, 
ran, leaving the wounded officer to the mercy of the rebels, the 
balance of the party returned rapidly to camp and made their 
report, then the whole regiment to which Captain Rice belonged 
went out after them and hoped to rescue the wounded officer ; but 
when they came to the spot where the attack was made, they found 
the dead body of the Captain ; he had been shot twice after he fell 
into the hands of the rebels, once through the head and once 


through the body ; they also stripped him of every particle of 
clothing and left the naked body by the road side. His body has 
been sent {to} Bath, N. Y., where his family reside. Capt. Bennett, 
of the 210th Pennsylvania volunteers, went out a few days ago ona 
similar expedition, but has not been seen or heard of since, and the 
supposition is that he too has fallen into the hands of the enemy. 

The weather for the past week has been very fine and the 
roads are fast drying up and soon will be in a good traveling 
condition. 
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Headquarters, 16th Mich. Vet. Vol. In. } 
In camp near Hatchers Run, Va., Feb. 13, 1865 } 
To the Editor of the Chronicle :— 

SIR.— Another movement of the army of the Potomac has 
taken place : February 4th, the 5th corps. under Warren, 2nd 
corps, under Humphries, part of the 6th corps under Wright, and 
the cavalry force under Gregg, were ordered to be in readiness to 
move at an early hour on the following morning. The weather was 
cold, much more so than it had been for some weeks previous, 
consequently the roads were fozen** and in far better condition for 
marching than when soft and muddy, as they have been most of the 
winter. At three o’clock next morning the cavalry force left camp, 
and two hours later the infantry followed. The 5th corps moved 
down the Weldon railroad to Reams station, when the line of march 
was changed to a westerly direction. No force of the enemy was 
met on the way, but the roads were picketed at different points by 
the enemy’s cavalry, all of whom quickly retreated as our forces 
advanced. 

A little after noon we arrived at Rowanty {?} Creek, which 
had to be bridged before our forces could cross ; the bridging of 
the stream occupied several hours, after which the troops crossed 
and remained on its banks till near midnight. 

While this movement of the 5th corps was taking place, the 
2nd corps moved down on the Bangor Road to Hatchus** run ; 
across the run, in an entrenched position, the enemy in 


considerable force was discovered, but part of the 3rd division 
immediately charged across the run, quickly dislodged the enemy, 
and took possession of their rifle pits ; the balance of the corps now 
crossed, covered the works, formed line of battle and awaited an 
expected attack from the enemy. Several hours passed without any 
demonstration being made from the enemy, and a connection being 
made between the left of the 2nd corps and the right of the 5th 
corps, the 2nd corps moved forward about a mile, driving the 
enemy’s pickets before them. Here another strong line of works 
were erected and everything made secure ; towards evening the 
enemy opened with several batteries for the purpose of discovering 
our position, but failed to elicit any reply ; soon it was discovered 
that the enemy were advancing on part of the line in line of battle ; 
all was quickly in readiness to receive them—they charged in 
splendid style across an open field, but were met with such a 
galling fire from our men that made them fall back in disorder, 
leaving their dead and wounded on the field. The charge was 
repeated several times with like results, and they signally failed to 
dislodge the 2nd corps from their position. 

At midnight the 5th corps changed its course to a northerly 
one, and after marching all night came on the camp of the 2nd 
corps. The 2nd corps moved farther to the right and made a 
connection with the main line of works fronting Petersburg ; the 
5th corps formed its line of battle as follows : the 1st division on the 
right, the 2nd division the centre, and third division the left ; all 
was quiet till one o’clock, when the 3rd division, under General 
Crawford, advanced and quickly found the enemy, when sharp 
firing commenced which lasted an hour, and resulted in forcing the 
enemy back beyond Armstrong’s Mills. The 2nd division now 
reinforced the 3rd, and fighting continued at intervals till near 5 p. 
m., when it was found that the enemy had been strongly reinforced, 
for they presented a bolder front than they had any time previous. 
About this time one division of the 6th corps arrived to the support 
of the 5th corps, and formed a line a mile beyond Hatches** run ; 
the first division now joined the other two of the 5th corps, and the 
whole corps became engaged, and were steadily driving the enemy 
back, and, no doubt, victory would soon have crowned their efforts 
had it not been for Mahene’s division of rebel infantry, which had, 
heretofore, been engaged with Gregg’s cavalry, and being repulsed 


by Gregg, fell back and suddenly pounced upon the left of our line 
doubling it up and causing the whole line to fall back. 

The woods here were very thick, and part of the ground 
very swampy, without any roads which rendered the moving of 
troops very difficult, as no regular line of battle could be formed 
and kept, and most of the command became confused by the 
galling fire that Mahene kept pouring in on them. Many of the 
troops began to fear that they were cut off from their retreat across 
the run by the way of the Bangor road, which rendered the 
confusion greater, and increased till it almost became a panic, and 
back most of th{e m}en went to the run ; some crossed it, but 
wh{en} they found that no enemy was in their rear, and that 
communication was still intact, they became quiet and quickly 
formed a new line and were ready to meet the enemy if they came 
after them, which in a few moments they did, but met with such a 
determined fire from our line that they soon fell back, followed by 
our skirmish line as far as Armstrong’s Mills, where a picket line 
was formed, and all became quiet. 

While the 5th corps was engaged, the cavalry were having 
a spirited combat with Mahene’s division, and steadily drove them ; 
after Mahene withdrew from Gregg’s front and fell upon the left of 
the 5th corps, Gregg moved his cavalry up to Danwiddie**, C. H., 
where he captured a number of prisoners and forty wagons with 
mules and harness complete—the train was on its way to North 
Carolina, after supplies—the cavalry with their trophies returned 
without any particular trouble. 

I do not often particularize the actions of this regiment, but 
during this movement they have been so heroic and grand that they 
deserve a special mention. It is now under command of Col. 
Partridge, who returned to the regiment just before this movement 
commenced, having been absent since the 31st {?} of September 
last ; at which time he received a very dangerous and severe wound 
while leading a charge upon Fort McRae ; a ball passed through his 
neck, and is still a sufferer from the effects of it. Col. Walsh was 
killed during the same charge, and Col. Partridge has been placed 
in command ; he is a good and brave soldier ; in 1862 he was a 
lieutenant, and has filled every grade of rank, till now the eagles 
are on his shoulders. He led out about two hundred men when the 
troops broke camp ; the loss to the regiment has been over forty, 
over double that of any other regiment engaged. When the 


confusion took place, subsequent to the attack on the flank, every 
regiment in the division gave way, ours with the rest, when the 
Colonel rode along, told them to rally and stand their ground and 
resume firing, which they instantly did, and stood a noble band of 
heroes, less than two hundred strong, opposed by a whole division 
of rebels, without support right or left, till Gen. Pearson, 
commander of this brigade, rode out and told them to fall back, 
which they did in good order. The colors of the 16th Michigan were 
the last to leave the field, and their tattered condition to-day shows 
the fearfulness of the storm through which they have passed. 

The next day a terrible storm came on, and every one was 
drenched to the skin ; towards evening it commenced to freeze, and 
the troops had a hard and tedious time. All has been quiet since. 
The 5th corps have fallen back one mile from Hatches** run, and 
are in the rear ; the 2nd and 6th corps are in the front line, and we 
are busy in putting up works. The new line connects with the old at 
Port Cummings, and extends across Hatches run, past Armstrong’s 
Mills, nearly out to what is known as Danby’s Mill, a distance of five 
miles, all of which was in possession of the rebels ten days ago. The 
line is a formidable one, from the left of which operations against 
the south side railroad will soon be commenced. 

The weather still continues cold ; the troops have no other 
quarters but what their shelter tents afford them, and to make the 
best of it we are in a very uncomfortable condition. 

Yours, etc., 
W. L. 
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Headquarters, 16th Mich. Vet. Vol. In., } 
In camp near Hatchers Run, Va., Feb. 21, 1865. } 
EDITOR CHRONICLE.—Since the battle of Hatchers Run, 
everything has settled down again into the old routine of quiet 
camp life. Large working parties have daily gone out of camp to 


work on the new line of works extending from Port Cummings to, 
and across, the run, and nearly out to Armstrong’s Mills ; and this 
new extension of the line is now as formidable as that opposite the 
city of Petersburg ; forts, redoubts, earthworks and abattis have 
been built, and everything on this part of the line is ready again for 
either defensive or offensive operations. The men have built new 
log huts and all are as comfortable as they were before the last 
movement took place. The railroad has been extended nearly the 
length of the new line, so that all kinds of supplies are brought into 
the midst of the new camp that has so quickly sprung up in this 
region. 

It is seldom that a gun is heard in any direction ; the enemy 
are keeping very quiet behind their works, perfectly satisfied to 
remain in quietness as long as possible, for they know that the time 
is fast approaching when this quiet will again be broken, not to be 
quelled until they either yield their position or surrender 
themselves up as prisoners to the “vice” that is now holding them 
in so close a grasp ; for when another winter has passed the 
weather and roads will be such that movement of troops can be 
made without subjecting them to such hardships as they were 
compelled to undergo during the last move. 

Deserters are now coming over faster than ever ; they come 
in squads averaging in number from fifteen to fifty, and more 
forlorn, hungry looking men are seldom seen. About the first 
question they ask after coming into our lines is “where can we get 
rations ;” as something to eat seems to be the great incentive that 
causes such numbers of these misguided men to desert their flag. 
Well, if hunger, gnawing hunger, will not urge a man to leave the 
sinking ship that has so poorly sheltered and fed him for the last 
three years, I know not what will, especially when a haven of rest, 
of peace and plenty, is so near by, and generously opened to 
receive them. Not only do these deserters consist of privates, but 
subaltern officers are plenty amongst them, even captains and 
majors are occasionally seen. The stories of their hardships and 
sufferings are most heartrending, especially amongst those of the 
conscripts. 

A week or two ago, while passing down the James river on 
my way to Baltimore, I found about seventy of these deserters 
aboard the boat on their way north, having taken the oath of 
allegiance to the United States ; I never before believed that they 


were reduced to such extreme measures as they are in the rebel 
army to keep their men together. I used to make certain allowance 
for exaggeration when I heard and read of the extreme measures 
that are resorted to by the rebel officers ; now I believe it to be the 
truth ; all deserters and prisoners agree in stating that the greatest 
gloom and despondency exists amongst all classes within their 
lines, and that there are but few who are sanguine in their belief of 
there being hope for their cause ; but still will hold out as long as 
possible, in the hope something may turn up that will extricate 
them from their perilous position. 

Some of these deserters who are direct from Richmond 
state that Davis is terribly afraid of assassination, and has the 
guard about his residence doubled, and never drives through the 
streets without an armed escort. But while there are so many of 
these southern soldiers that are filled with gloom and despondency, 
and admit the failure of their cause, still there are a goodly number 
of these southern men who still adhere to the cross of Davis and 
believe that they are in the right, and that an allwise Providence 
will yet lead them safely through the smoke and fire of battle into 
victory ; these men will fight with a desperation hitherto 
unequalled. And, no doubt, the commencement of the spring 
campaign will be fully as sanguinary as that of last May, when the 
two great leaders met in Virginia’s wilderness ; but it is not 
possible that the struggle can be as protracted as that was, and 
with the close of a short and bloody spring, we all hope to see 
peace dawn upon this troubled land, and that soon after the white 
flag, the ensign of peace, will float over every dwelling in the land. 

Last evening the good news of Sherman’s grand victorious 
march was read to the men. A dispatch from army headquarters 
having been sent around stating that Columbia had been occupied 
by General Sherman, and that Charleston was being evacuated. 
When this dispatch was read and circulated amongst the troops, 
they gave vent to their feelings in long and continuous cheers. The 
further Sherman moves, the more he exposes the weakness of the 
enemy, till at last it is seen that they cannot muster strength 
enough to defend the Capital of the state in which treason was first 
openly avowed ; and when the flag of the country was thrown to the 
breeze over the Capitol of the state, it opened the doors of 
Charleston to Yankees. And now that city, the nest of treason, has 
been occupied by them ; and so the good work goes steadily on, the 


grand and intricate combination of the Lieutenant General are 
being worked out, all crowned with success. 

Continual reports of the evacuation of Richmond are 
constantly reaching us, and that the ironclads in their possession 
ate being destroyed ; but there is probably no truth in these 
reports, for the fact is, just now, it would be a difficult job for them 
to get away without great loss of both men and munitions of war. It 
is stated that Semmes, the great sea-runer**, has been placed in 
command of the James river fleet, and they expect he will clear the 
James of all Yankee crafts, cause this army to fall back, immortalize 
his name, and give the Confederates another lease of life—but let 
him come, he will find a “Kearsage” ready to meet him, and give 
him as warm a reception as he met with on the coast of France. 

Yours, etc., 
W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 
Headquarters, 16th Mich. Vet. Vol. In., } 
In camp near Hatchers Run, Va., Feb. 28, 1865. } 
To the Editor of the Chronicle: 

SIR,—The 22nd of February was generally observed 
throughout the army. At an early hour the flags were unfurled, and 
in every direction they could be seen floating in the morning 
breeze. All the batteries of heavy guns and mortar beds—which 
have remained in silence since they fired their salute in honor of 
the occupation of Savannah by our forces—again belched forth 
from their deep black throats heavy iron bolts ; many of which was 
thrown into the city of Petersburg, again disturbing the quiet and 
composure of its inhabitants ; the small guns too, joined with the 
great ones in doing honor to the day, so that a continuous roar was 
kept up along the whole line for quite a length of time. The enemy 
too, in honor of the birthday of George Washington, had raised 
their flags, so that from every fort one of their battle colors could 
be seen, but their guns were silent, and not a wreath of smoke was 
seen, or a shot heard along their line during the day—but their 
troops were busy, for officers from the signal towers reported that 
great activity prevailed in their camps and that part of their troops 
were in motion. Towards evening it was discovered that a 
considerable force of the enemy was moving off to their right, and 
fearing an attack on our left a portion of our troops were put under 
arms, and most of the cavalry sent around to watch their 
movements. After three days scouting they failed to discover 
anything to cause an alarm, and returned to camp—so that the 
anxiety attending the demonstration was relieved. Subsequently it 
was learned from deserters that it was Hill’s Corps that had been 
suddenly put under arms and marched out of camp ; but what they 


had done, or where they went to we could not learn. Since then all 
has been very quiet. 

New recruits are again coming on at a rapid rate. Every 
boat from Washington and Baltimore are loaded with them, and the 
commands that have been so much decimated by the fortunes of 
war and disease during the last year are fast assuming their former 
proportions. The recruits now coming are a much finer looking lot 
of men than any that have come for a long time. The action of the 
Government with them is giving satisfaction to the old troops. They 
are being distributed amongst the old regiments in the field, 
instead of forming them into new commands as they were last fall. 
This regiment has already received about a hundred of these new 
levies. In mixing them up with the old troops they sooner become 
disciplined, and will make good fair soldiers with half the drill that 
they would require if by themselves ; and when in line of battle 
before the enemy they are a great deal more apt to stand fire if 
supported by veterans than if they were all new and unused to 
battle. Anew man amongst old troops is generally as good as a 
veteran after his first fight ; but new men together generally 
require to be under fire several times before they will go into battle 
without flinching. So it is generally considered here that ten men in 
an old regiment are as good for the first six months as twenty are 
in a new regiment. Upon looking over the muster rolls containing 
the names of the new recruits for this regiment I saw that a large 
number of them gave as their place of residence Canada. Amongst 
the number I have already found two that have long been readers 
of the Chronicle, and as familiar with Ingersoll and its surroundings 
as they are with the limits of their father’s farm ; but they are ina 
strange place now, and everything seems strange to them, and still 
stranger does the many “drives” seem that the “old boys” are 
continually coming on them. The following has been the cause of 
considerable merriment lately : One of the men had very long hair, 
and happened to fall in with a “Cockney” fond of fun, who told him 
in a jocular manner that if the Colonel seen him with such long hair 
he would put him in the guard house. The recruit did not relish that 
very well, and asked where he could get it cut off. His chum 
pointed to a certain lieutenant’s tent, and told him to go right in 
and sit down on the first seat he saw and tell what he wanted. Off 
he started, opened the door, went in and sat down without any 
ceremony whatever, and looking up at the lieutenant, who sat 


wondering at the fellow, said—“ barber ! I want a hair cut !” Fancy 
a man going out of a door “double quick,” and you will have an idea 
of what the recruit’s next move was. Ten minutes later he could be 
seen waiting at the foot of a large pine tree, eating a “hard tack” 
and no doubt thinking of everything else but when the “army would 
move.” 

During the past week we have had the confirmation of the 
good news of the occupation of both Charleston and Wilmington by 
our troops. The news seems to impart to the army new life and 
vigor, and probably the army of the Potomac was never more eager 
for the commencement of a new campaign than they are at present. 
The opinion is becoming very general, and believed by many, that 
the enemy are evacuating their present position in our front, and it 
is said to be positively known at headquarters that Lee has 
removed his siege guns to the rear. Deserters tell that we may look 
for an evacuation of both Richmond and Petersburg at any moment. 
If there is anything in these rumors and stories of deserters, we will 
know very soon ; but my opinion is that they will fight it out where 
they now are to the bitter end. 

The influx of deserters continues as great as ever. Many of 
them now take their arms and equipments with them, as it has 
been whispered that the “Yankee” Government will pay them for 
both gun and equipments. Any day a squad of these men may be 
seen on their way to City Point, fully armed and equipped. Last 
Sunday night a lieutenant brought in with him a picket detail of 
seventy men, fully armed. They will get on an average twenty 
dollars apiece for their arms, so that when they go north they will 
not be without money. The same rule applied to a cavalry man, if he 
brings in his horse he will get pay for it. 

Scores of applications are now made daily at the picket line 
by people living outside of the line, to be allowed to pass in for the 
purpose of going to the commissary’s to buy something to subsist 
upon. Many of these people come a distance of twenty miles and 
claim that they are in a starving condition ; but they are not 
allowed to pass, and have to return to look elsewhere for their 
subsistence. A new ration has been added to the army diet. It 
consists of fish, both pickled and dried—one ration of which is to be 
issued weekly in lieu of fresh beef. 

Major General Parke is at present temporarily in command 
of the army of the Potomac. General Meade having gone to 


Philadelphia to attend the funeral of his son who recently died in 
that city. Gen. Warren, who has been absent for some time, has 
returned and again assumed command of the 5th corps. Robert 
Lincoln, the eldest son of the President, arrived at City Point a few 
days ago, having received an appointment on Gen. Grant’s staff in 
the adjutant’s department with the rank of captain. 

W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 
Headquarters, 16th Mich. V. V. L., } 
In camp near Hatcher’s Run, Va., March 8, 1865. } 
ED. CHRONICLE,—The same monotonous silence continues 
along the whole line that has prevailed so many days. For the past 
week we have not had a salute to disturb either our quietness or 
the “Johnnies.” Even the excitement attending the report of the 
evacuation of Richmond and Petersburg has died away, although 
the rebel deserters are as strong as ever in their declarations that 
Lee intends to withdraw from our front, and now only awaits the 
drying up of the roads, which at present are in a most horrible 
condition ; so that when he commences his retrograde movement, 


and leaves another “disguised blessing” in the hands of the Federal 
troops, he will not be bothered with bad roads or stand a chance of 
getting stuck in the mid. Deserters continue to come in ; but the 
numbers have rather diminished during this week.—Amongst the 
last lot that came were several subaltern officers, who reported 
that Sheridan had been at work again in the Valley, capturing the 
town of Charlottesville, met and completely routed old Early’s 
forces, capturing the General and 1,800 of his men, and that he 
was then pushing on at a rapid rate for Lynchburg ; and that Lee, 
fearful of his getting possession of that city, had sent five brigades 
of infantry to reinforce the garrison of the place. We do not know 
whether there is any truth in the report or not ; but if it is true, and 
Sheridan gets possession of Lynchburg, and holds it with a heavy 
force, it will place Lee’s army in rather an unenviable position, both 
as regards the receiving of supplies and means of withdrawing 
from the present position. Amongst other deserters who came in 
during the week was a sergeant and three men, bringing with them 
a four mule team and waggon, which they disposed of to the 
government for $700. This they divided equally and started for the 
North. This is the first instance that I have heard of where mules 
and waggons have been brought is ; but cavalry men, coming in 
with their horses, are of daily occurrence. Within the last fortnight 
there has been two hundred and forty muskets and equipments 
brought in by deserters and sold to the government. A few nights 
ago the enemy were heard cheering most heartily all along the 
lines, which made us naturally suppose that they were in receipt of 
some very good news ; but the next lot of deserters who came in 
explained the cause of their unusual mirth. A ration of whiskey had 
been issued to all the troops, which was something they had not 
had for a very long time. 

The weather, as a general thing, has been wet and stormy 
for the past week, but whenever the clouds would clear off for a 
day some sandy hill side would be looked out and a review take 
place. First we had a review of this brigade, then a review of the 
division ; then the corps was called out, and yesterday Gen. Meade 
reviewed it. The corps presented a very fine appearance, and 
delighted the many spectators by the soldierly manner in which 
they went t{hro}ugh with the evolutions. Accompanying the 
General was a large number of general officers and citizens ; also, 
about twenty of the fair sex graced the occasion. 


The quartermaster’s and medical departments are making 
preparations for the commencement of active operations. All the 
hospitals are being cleared out, and the sick sent down the James 
River. All the baggage belonging to the officers and men have been 
ordered to be turned in at City Point. Transportation is being again 
cut down. A regiment now with less than 300 men for duty is to be 
allowed but one waggon, and no regiment is allowed but two 
waggons, while at first every regiment was allowed six. To make all 
their preparations will occupy at least ten days ; and if the weather 
should clear up and remain fine the roads would be passable by 
that time ; so we may now look for an early commencement of the 
spring campaign. 

Recruits are still flocking in in large numbers, and many 
regiments are now 1000 strong again. Last Friday two deserters 
from the 2nd corps were shot. 

Yours, etc., 
W. L. 
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Headquarters, 16th Mich. V. V. L., } 
In camp near Hatcher’s Run, Va., March 15, 1865. } 
The heavy, dark, gloomy looking clouds that have been 
hanging over us, like a dismal drapery for so long a time, has at last 
rolled away, and again the blue arch of heaven may be seen, and 
the warm rays of the sun can be felt. The surface of the earth 
presents a dry appearance, and the roads are now in such a 
condition that the movement of troops and trains may be 
considered practicable. The troops seem highly pleased with this 
change of weather ; for they are no longer confined to their tents 
with nothing to do but look over old letters to while the tedious 
hours of the stormy day. Groups of men can be seen in all 
directions sporting themselves. All the old horse shoes that can be 
found are called into requisition and used in the game of quoits ; 
but by far the most common game that is indulged in this fine 
weather is the game of base ball. One regiment will challenge 
another, and the best players from each selected. There is 
sometimes as much strife and spirit manifested by both parties as 
though they were representatives of different climes, and each 
bound to protect the honor of his land. 


Last Thursday, the 5th and 2nd corps were reviewed by 
Gen. Meade. Gen. Grant was present, as also was Gen. Doyle of the 
British army, besides nearly all the general officers of the army, 
accompanied by their respective staff, making by far the most 
brilliant assembly that has as yet taken place this season. Among 
the lady visitors present, of which there was a large number, was 
Mrs Grant, the wife of the Lieutenant General. She came in a close 
carriage to the reviewing ground and was the observed {?} of all 
present. The troops behaved splendidly, and were highly 
commented by the reviewing officer. 

Part of the 6th corps advanced their pickets a few days ago, 
and had quite a skirmish with the enemy before they got their men 
established. The enemy eventually gave way, and left our men in 
possession of the new ground. The troops on the advance line 
declare that they have lately seen negroes armed in the rebel 
works, and claim that there is one fort just opposite which is 
garrisoned by negroes. Sharp firing has been heard in the vicinity 
of Drury’s Bluff, supposed to have been a meeting between a 
number of exchanged rebels who had been sent up, and the guard 
that were taking them to headquarters. 

Since writing the above, three dispatches have came** into 
camp. The first is from Gen. Grant, to the effect that Gen. Scofield** 
had met and whipped Bragg in two different engagements, 
capturing a good number of prisoners and guns ; also that Sherman 
had been heard from, and was steadily pushing forward ; that he 
had found plenty of subsistance and wanted for nothing but coffee 
and sugar. The news produced much good feeling among the 
troops. The second order was from Gen. Meade, and ordered that 
everything be got in readiness to move at a moment’s notice. This 
order seemed to give as much pleasure as the previous one ; for, as 
the weather is good, all are anxious to go and meet the enemy once 
more. Every one is now busy in packing up, and in a short time all 
will be ready to hear the bugles sound “strike tents.” The third 
order was from Meade, and ordered all sutlers to leave at once for 
City Point, with all their goods ; the troops consequently must 
supply themselves with tobacco and matches enough to last them a 
long time. No sooner was this order known to the troops than the 
sutlers were besieged and their stocks of goods rapidly consumed. 
Some idea of the business done by the dealers may be had, when I 
tell you that our sutler sold $300 worth in as many hours. It is not 
generally supposed that we will break camp to day, but will in all 
probability to morrow. There will be an attempt made to cross the 


south side road, and no doubt a battle will be fought ere the setting 
of to-morrow’s sun. 
Yours, etc., 
W. L. 
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War Correspondence. 
Headquarters, 16th Mich. V. V. L., } 
In camp near Hatcher’s Run, Va., March 21, 1865. } 
ED. CHRONICLE—Inactivity is still the word. When I wrote 
last week all was bustle and confusion ; the men were packing their 
knapsacks and getting everything in readiness to more at a 
moment’s notice ; but as the day passed away so did the excitement 
; and when the tattoo was sounded all again was quiet—knapsacks 
unpacked, and every appearance of a movement had passed away. 
Since then all has been quiet, so far as the movement of the troops 
is concerned, although it is plainly to be seen that every 
preparation is being made by the quartermaster’s, ordnance, 
commissary and medical departments for the commencement of 
what we all think will be the closing campaign of this great 
American war. All the surplus baggage of both officers and men 
have been sent north through the quartermaster’s department for 
storage and safe keeping until such time as it may be needed by the 
men. This is a great saving to both officers and men, as every one 
connected with the army has, at this season of the year, a great 
deal more baggage than he wants during the warm weather, and 
much more than he can possibly carry with him on the march. 
Nearly every man at the close of winter will have two or more 
woollen blankets, a great coat, a gun blanket, a whole shelter tent, 
a pair of woollen under shirts and a dress coat, none of which, with 
the exception of the gun blanket, he wants, from the 
commencement of the spring campaign until he settles down into 
winter quarters. The cost of the articles mentioned at the present 
time is about thirty dollars, which amount is saved those that are 
fortunate enough to pass through the campaign without loss of life, 
for if they were not stored away they would be thrown away, and 
when the cold weather again came they would have to draw new 
which would be charged to them on their clothing account. The 
articles sent away are always packed in strong boxes and the 


owners name marked on every article, and if the owner should be 
killed, die or be discharged, the things can be sent to his friends. 
The baggage was all sent away on the 18th, and everything is in 
light marching order ; the roads were never better, even the 
bottom lands are dry, and the weather is such that the men can 
sleep out in the open air without suffering from the effects of cold. 
All the animals used for the transportation of trains and artillery 
are in a fat, sleek and healthy condition. The cavalry horses, though 
not fat—in fact I never saw cavalry horses fat—are looking well and 
are ready to go off on the “rampage” again. All the waggons have 
been newly painted blue and red, with new covers, and look like 
new trains. In fact everything is in the best possible condition for 
the coming campaign. 

On the 16th the 5th corps was again reviewed by Gen. 
Meade and Mr Stanton, the Secretary of War. Several U. S. 
Senators, and members of the House of Representatives, 
accompanied by their ladies, were also there. The corps behaved as 
it always does, in a most soldierly manner, and went through the 
evolutions attending a review in a most perfect manner. The 5th 
corps, the largest in the army, and in all probability the best 
disciplined, has been reviewed no less than four times within the 
past four weeks. It seems to be always picked out by both Grant 
and Meade whenever they wish to let any stranger—be he 
American or foreigner—have an opportunity to see what sort of 
material the army of the Potomac is composed of. Gen. Meade 
seems to take pride in showing it as it is the first large body of 
troops he ever had the honor to command. Gen. Warren still 
commands it, and there is probably no better corps commander in 
the army. The three divisions Generals are Griffin, Ayers and 
Crawford. These men have been identified with this corps since its 
organization, and have breasted the storms of every battle of 
importance, that the army has fought. All of these officers have 
held subordinate positions, two of them being at one time Captains 
of artillery. Gen. Crawford came out in command of a regiment, 
while Gen. Warren came out in a New York regiment as a Lieut. 
Colonel, and have by the daring and skill earned the proud position 
they now occupy. 

Friday the 17th {several words unclear} day of Ireland’s 
patron saint, was gloriously celebrated here, as it probably was 
everywhere where the Celtic race is found. Irish melodies could be 


heard wherever a brass band was stationed. Several race courses 
had been prepared, and a great many races took place, and I am 
sorry to say several accidents occurred. Several riders were 
thrown, and one or two fatally injured. Among other races was a 
hurdle race, and while it was being run three men were thrown, 
amongst whom was a Colonel, and he was so badly injured that his 
life was despaired of. At 4. p. m., the grand race of the day took 
place, between the best horse in the 5th corps and the best in the 
2nd corps ; but the 5th corps was beat by half a neck. 
Unfortunately the stirrup strap of the saddle of the 5th corps horse 
broke when within five rods of the winning post. This accident 
threw the rider off his guard and gave the 2nd corps steed the 
advantage. A new match was immediately got up for $500 a side, to 
be run in two weeks from that time. 

Recruits continue to come in in large numbers, and are 
being drilled as fast as possible. There is considerable sickness 
among them, but that is always the case. The very best of rations 
are issued to them. Yesterday 10,000 pounds of vegetables were 
issued in this brigade, and everything is being done that long 
experience has taught for the benefit of their health and comfort. 

In the absence of sutlers the government has commenced 
the issue of tobacco. Every man can draw one pound a month. This 
has set the mind of many a soldier at rest ; for it is hard to do 
without tobacco. 

The weather is very fine and warm, and some of the troops 
have commenced cooking outside. 

Yours, &C., 
W. L. B. 
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Headquarters, 16th Michigan V. V. I. } 
In camp near Hatcher’s Run, March 28, 1865. } 
EDITOR CHRONICLE,—Sir,—On the morning of the 25th 
inst. we were awakened at an early hour by loud and continuous 
firing of both musketry and artillery. Instantly, all the troops were 
put under arms and made ready for any emergency. We soon 
learned that the enemy had made a determined attack upon the 
line opposite Petersburg, and garrisoned by the 1st division of the 
9th corps. They succeeded in overpowering the picket line, and 
before any alarm could be given a whole division of the enemy had 
succeeded in passing over the breastworks just to the right of Fort 
Steadman, where they formed a line, charged and captured the 
Fort with all its armaments and garrison. Another division of the 
enemy made an assault upon Fort Harkell ; but its garrison 


remained firm, as did the troops on either flank of Fort Steadman, 
and the storming party was repulsed with heavy loss. The division 
inside of our lines now formed upon a bill near Steadman and 
commenced to fire upon our troops with the captured artillery ; but 
fresh troops having arrived and reinforced the 1st division the 
rebels found themselves in rather close quarters, as it was 
impossible to get any reinforcements, for the whole line was now 
thoroughly aroused and every battery was firing as fast as possible. 
A charge was made by one brigade of the 1st division, 9th corps, 
upon the enemy holding Fort Steadman but was not successful ; a 
second was made with like results ; but a third was made with a 
larger force which proved a success, and drove the enemy both 
from the fort and their position on the hill, and the whole line of 
works was again in our possession. The enemy’s loss was very 
heavy. We took 2,200 prisoners, and their loss in killed and 
wounded is estimated at 3,000, while our loss would not foot up 
500. 

As soon as it was known that an attack had been made on 
the right, Gen. Humphreys, commander of the 2nd corps, 
immediately ordered his forces to advance and drove the enemy’s 
pickets in, seriously threatening the right of their line. They in turn 
came out of their works and charged our columns, but were easily 
repulsed, leaving a number of prisoners in our hands. The firing 
was kept up here more or less all day. Towards evening this 
division went in and took a hand, but the enemy seemed to have 
had enough, for they fell back and did not show themselves again. 
During the day the 2nd corps captured about 500 prisoners, and 
that, together with the killed and wounded, will make their loss 
fully 6,000 during the day, which is a loss that they will badly feel 
and is one of the most substantial victories the army of the Potomac 
has achieved for some time. 

For the last three days Sherridan’s cavalry have been 
joining this army, and are now encamped less than a mile from 
{here}. To-day they have been {drawing} rations and forage we 
have been packing up, and now (nearly midnight) the last waggon 
has been loaded. At three to-morrow morning we leave, and it is 
the general belief that we are going to leave the army of the 
Potomac for a time. I know that every preparation has been made 
for a long march, and many think that this corps and Sheridan’s 
cavalry are going to North Carolina to join Sherman ; but in my 


opinion it is going to be an extensive movement to the left. Similar 
to Sherman’s movement on Janesboro last summer, that caused the 
evacuation of Atlanta. 
Yours, &C., 
W. L. 
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Camp of the 16th Michigan V. V., } 
Near Appamattox C. H., Virginia, April 9th. } 
EDITOR CHRONICLE,—Little did we think two weeks ago 
that today Virginia, the old dominion State, would be free from 


armed rebels : that it would become a conquered State, and that 
her valiant thousands would bow down and acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Federal arms. The fall of Richmond and 
Petersburg we hoped for ; but the surrendering of all the armed 
forces in Virginia, was something that we little looked for. And now 
it is down, it seems hard to realize it. Of the movements of the 
armies that have brought about these grand and glorious results, 
you will have heard ; but in my humble way I will tell you of the 
part that this corps has enacted in the great drama that has just so 
triumphantly closed. Every preparation for moving was completed 
by the night of the 29th of March. Gen. Grant had removed his 
headquarters from City Point to Humphries station, the terminus of 
the military railroad, which led us to suppose that the important 
movements about to commence would be under his own personal 
supervision. During the evening orders came that the morning 
movement was to be made with perfect quiet ; no large fires were 
to be built, no bugles sounded or drums beaten, but that all the 
musicians were to remain in camp. When the regular hour for 
reveille, sick call and other morning calls, they were to be made as 
if all was still in camp. About four a.m, the 5th corps left its camp 
and moved to Bounty Creek, where a pontoon bridge was laid, and 
then proceeded five miles, and halted at noon on the banks of the 
Pebly Creek. Here a heavy skirmish line was sent out, under Col. 
Partridge, of this regiment. A few of the enemy’s cavalry were seen, 
but the first fire at them sent them out of sight. The skirmish line 
advanced, but the troops fell back one mile, and turned to the left, 
and moved toward the Bagunton plank. Two fortified positions were 
passed without opposition, the enemy looking for us in another 
direction one mile from the plank road. Wallace & Weir’s brigades 
of Anderson’s corps were encountered, and heavy skirmishing 
commenced. At this time the skirmishers that went out on the other 
road returned. The 1st and 2nd brigades of this division now 
formed a line of battle and moved forward, steadily drove the 
enemy before them through an open field into a pine thicket, when 
rebel aid came up, and they in turn drove back our two brigades in 
some disorder, and had just set up their shout of victory when the 
3rd brigade, consisting of eight old veteran regiments, led on by 
Gen. Bartlett, formed a line, advanced, poured a volley into the 
rebels, and in five minutes had them on the run, leaving 300 
prisoners, and all their dead and wounded in our hands ; the loss to 


the enemy at this point was heavy, over 120 having been killed, and 
three times that number wounded ; our loss was 285, killed, 
wounded and missing. The line was now reformed, and moved 
through the pine thicket, and without further trouble crossed the 
Bagunton plank road ; here we commenced to entrench ; in front of 
us was a large open field, and then {pine ?} w{oo}d again. On the 
edge of this wood the enemy could be seen throwing up works. 
During the night a heavy rain came up, which made it very 
disagreeable to the troops, but they all worked with a will, so when 
the light of another day came a formidable line was built, and a 
connection formed with the 2nd corps on our right, and Sheridan’s 
cavalry on the left. The enemy could be seen in large force, and 
many looked across that wide open field with much anxiety, for all 
felt well assured that during the day a charge would be made 
across it, as the position was needed to make the lines so complete 
that the left could form a better connection ; and all well knew that 
if a charge was made that many a brave man would fall. Several 
hours of the day passed, and nothing was done, no activity could be 
seen in the enemy’s line, when about one o’clock Col. Partridge 
rode over the breast work on his white horse, and without any 
ceremony, ordered the heavy skirmish line to advance at a “double 
quick,” and in less than ten minutes had the enemy’s works, he 
having completely surprised them, so the dreaded field was 
crowned, and the works captured, without the loss of a man. The 
lines were now advanced to this point, and the balance of the day 
was passed in quietness along our lines. 

On the morning of the 31st, the 5th corps moved one mile 
to the left, and the second corps took our place, the 2nd and 3rd 
division men formed in line, while the first remained as reserves. At 
ten a.m. the two divisions advanced across what is known as 
Muddy Run, and found the enemy well posted on a crest of wooded 
ground ; firing commenced on both sides, but our men stood no 
chance, and in less than half an hour were back over the Run, and 
part of them in a perfectly demoralized condition ; but they were 
soon rallied, and with the assistance of the 1st division held the 
enemy in check, and after four hours’ firing succeeded in driving 
them back, and advanced two miles. Heavy firing was heard to the 
left of us all the afternoon, and at dark we heard that Sheridan, 
after having succeeded in getting within one mile of the S. S. 
railroad, was driven back several miles. That night the 5th {?} 


corps went to his support, and by the morning formed a junction 
with him on what is called the White Oak road. While passing along 
up this road we passed near Sheridan’s quarters, and seen what 
was supposed to be a squad of rebel prisoners, and many remarks 
were made to them, some asked them “How they liked the Yanks” 
others, “When did you come in.” A close observer of them would at 
once have noticed a peculiar sort of pleasantry amongst them while 
answering the many questions put to them. Presently some one 
made the remark that they were not guarded, and wondered at 
that, and then one of them mounted a horse and rode off ; this 
astonished us all, and upon enquiry we found that we had been 
amusing Sheridan’s scouts with our many questions. We were now 
under Sheridan’s command, and at noon he formed the corps into a 
line of battle, with the 1st division on the right, 2nd on the centre, 
and 3rd on the left, with cavalry on both flanks, and a small party 
supporting each division. Just before the line advanced, Gen. 
Warren was relieved from the command of the 5th corps by Gen. 
Sheridan, and Gen. Griffin placed in command. What this was done 
for we are as yet in ignorance of ; but common report has it that he 
refused to move his corps till he had entrenched his position, so 
that in case of a reverse he would be able to save his artillery. 
When Gen. Warren made this known, Gen. Sheridan shook his fist 
and told Gen. Warren that he allowed no man to dictate to him and 
ordered him to report to Gen. Meade immediately. 

Three divisions of infantry were known to be on our front, 
together with Fitz Hugh Lee’s cavalry, and we expected a stubborn 
fight. The line was set in motion ; Sheridan was everywhere along 
the moving columns. Half a mile of an advance and the enemy’s 
skirmishers were seen, firing commerced, and soon the main body 
of the enemy was found, when the firing became terrible ; but the 
enemy could not stand the force that came upon them, and they 
were steadily driven back ; all of a sudden the line halted, the right 
was ordered on the left, so as fast as the left moved in went the 
right, when they halted the whole line halted, when the line halted 
Gen. Sheridan rode like mad along the line to find out the cause, 
when he came to the 3rd division he found them resting on their 
arms. Sheridan immediately rode up to the Commanding General, 
and enquired the cause of the delay, and was told that the men 
were tired, had had nothing to eat during the day, and must have 
rest. Sheridan’s fist was again shook, and he swore some, and 


made the remark that if the columns were halted, “we will be 
whipped like h—I, but if they keep on we will soon have a d——d 
big victory.” His words were prophetic ; the column was again set 
in motion, and firing resumed. Loud cheers were now heard on the 
right, and even hundreds of prisoners were going to the rear. 
Another loud cheer was heard, a few discharges of artillery, and all 
again became {quiet.} The battle was over ; the victory won, and a 
grand one it was ; 5,000 prisoners, 9 pieces of artillery, and 50 
waggons, were taken, besides any number of battle flags and small 
arms. This was one of the most decisive and best executed battles 
of the war. The numbers on both sides were about equal, and the 
enemy had an entrenched position, and nine pieces of artillery, 
while we had no artillery, and had to attack their works ; but 
Sheridan in framing his line seemed to understand the enemy’s 
position thoroughly, for as the line moved it wound right around 
their line, so that when part of the 1st, 2nd and 3rd divisions were 
moving on their front, part of the 1st division and cavalry moved 
right around their left, and they were forced to retreat, and in 
doing so the S. S. railroad fell into our hands. That night loud and 
continuous firing was heard along the line in front of Petersburg, 
and only with the rising of the sun of the 2nd of April did it cease. 
Every one was anxious to know the cause and result of the firing ; 
we all knew where it was, and fondly hoped that it had resulted in 
the fall of Petersburg, but no one came to tell us of it, and as the 
day began to wear away many gave up the hope that the assault on 
the city had been successful, but hoped for the best. At one o’clock 
Sheridan's flag was seen coming up the road, and it was noised 
around in camp that “Little Phil” was coming. The road was 
instantly crowded, and as he passed by, riding the same black mare 
that carried him from Winchester to the battle field of Middleton 
last fall, he was greeted with the greatest of enthusiasm ; the 
cheers were the loudest and most prolonged I ever heard. It was no 
doubt a proud moment to him, for it was but the day before when 
he relieved a commander to whom every man in this corps was 
devoutedly fond of, and this reception amongst the troops that day 
told him plainly that they appreciated him as a good General, and 
they had no illness for taking Gen. Warren from them. That day we 
crossed the S. S. railroad, where a train of cars loaded with 
wounded rebels was captured. Six miles further we went into 
bivouac, twelve miles from Petersburg. We were now all in high 


spirits, for we all expected that we were about to go to Petersburg ; 
but the next morning we were disappointed in our hopes, for we 
changed our course, and moved towards the Danville railroad, two 
miles from where we bivouaced the night before. We were halted, 
and an order read to each command that Richmond and Petersburg 
had both fallen. The scene that then ensued beggars all 
description, every one was wild with enthusiasm, and strapped on 
their knapsacks to continue the march with light hearts, for they 
then well knew that but a little while would now go by before their 
marches would be over. Two miles further we came to Amelia Cross 
Roads, where the cevalry** had but just finished a spirited 
engagement, capturing Gen. Perringer and 330 of his Southern 
braves, with horses and equipments complete. At dark we reached 
and crossed the Danville railroad at a place called Jeddersville. 
Here the men were ordered to put up breastworks, as it was known 
that Lee with 30,000 of his army was but two miles to our front, 
and it was expected that he would try and break through our lines, 
as it was generally supposed that he knew nothing of the approach 
of the infantry column, expected to find nothing but Custar’s 
division of cavalry in front, there every precaution was taken to 
keep him in ignorance ; but few fires were allowed to be made, and 
every man was kept quiet ; but Lee did not attack, but remained in 
our frontal all the next day, which gave us a day of rest ; but not so 
with the cavalry, they went out and found the position of the 
enemy’s train, and set about its capture, which was accomplished 
about 3 p.m., bringing away nearly 1,000 mules and harness, with 
all the drivers ; the waggons were burned. 

On the morning of the 6th we were again on the road. 
Three miles from camp Gens. Grant and Meade joined the troops, 
and made their headquarters at a house where Gen. Lee ate his 
supper the night before. Heavy firing was now heard off to our left, 
and the smoke {of} the guns was seen. We knew nothing of what 
force was there, but expected it was Sheridan, for he is generally 
always in the right place in the right time. A mile further and we 
were at the scene of the cavalry exploit the day before ; for miles 
the roads were covered with the shared remains of the captured 
waggons, while here and there lay a dead mule or horse that had 
been killed in the attack. Every hour dozens of men came in and 
gave themselves up as deserters, so that when night would come 
every brigade would have a good sized squad to turn over. These 


deserters consisted chiefly of Virginians and North Carolinians, and 
all agreed that neither Virginians nor North Carolinians would fight 
any more ; that since the fall of Richmond they had nothing now to 
fight for, and that the war was virtually over. 

On the 7th, just as we were about to leave came, a despatch 
was received announcing a brilliant victory by Humphries over 
Ewell, capturing Ewell, four of his Generals, 10,000 prisoners, 300 
waggons and 28 cannon. This morning we also learned that the 
whole of the armies that had been operating against Richmond 
were near, and formed a junction that day near the Appamattox 
river. The enemy were now retreating as fast as possible ; every 
mile waggons were found that had been left by them, and their 
stragglers filled the country. A line was formed by the different 
corps all converging to one point, and that point Appamattox Court 
House. The line of march was as follows :— The 2nd corps on the 
left, the 6th left centre, 5th right centre, with the balance of the 
army bringing up the trains. They did not succeed in burning any of 
the bridges over the streams till they came to the Appamattox 
river, which at this point is a muddy turbid stream, with broad 
swampy lowlands on both sides ; over this river and lowlands is a 
splendid railroad bridge, 1,000 feet in width, where the 2nd corps 
had a spirited contest with the enemy, and succeeded in driving 
them, capturing 2,000 prisoners and 7 pieces of artillery, but did 
not get the bridge intact, as they fired the bridge, and four spans 
were destroyed before the flames were extinguished. After crossing 
the river a forced march was made to this point, where it was found 
that the whole of what was left of Lee’s army of Northern Virginia, 
with all its trains and artillery, was cornered up. Grant, Sheridan, 
Ord, and all the corps Generals were here in person. Sheridan 
already had his cavalry out as skirmishers. The country was open, 
with high hills all about. On the top of the hills to our front the 
enemy were posted. Along up the side of the hill the skirmishers 
were busy, and steadily pressed back those of the enemy. The 5th 
corps was ordered forward, and commenced to ascend the hill side 
in a grand and imposing manner. A rebel battery opened and 
shelled the right of our line, but did no damage. The enemy’s 
skirmishers were driven over the hill, and our columns moved to 
the top. All around both right and left as far as the eye could reach 
the columns of Federal troops could be seen, their banners were 
held high up, every gun was held by a steady hand, every heart 


beat high with hope, for all knew that the decisive hour was close 
at hand, that victory or terrible defeat, with more months of 
terrible warfare, awaited them. I do not think that Federal troops 
ever fought as they would have fought yesterday had they been 
called on. From the top of the hill the little village of Appamattox 
Court House—a little place that will now become historical, and be 
often named in story and verse—could be seen quietly nestling up 
against the base of the opposite hill, while beyond the village, 
stretching away up the valley, was the enemy’s train, on the hill to 
the left of the train, in plain sight of Lee’s army ; batteries were 
being placed in position, and the command to move the troops was 
being passed around, when three horsemen were seen coming 
along at the base of the hill, at a rapid rate, and in the hands of the 
foremost rider was a white flag. The three men came directly into 
our brigade, and proved to be three of Gen. Longstreet’s aids, with 
a message from Gen. Lee to Grant. Gen. Ord, who was the senior 
officer present, met the flag, and immediately made known to the 
men that Gen. Lee wished to surrender his army. It is useless to say 
anything about the scene that followed. The troops now moved 
down to the village, and Gen. Grant and staff went to the Court 
House and met Gen. Lee, when the terms for the surrender were 
made. What these terms are we are not acquainted with as yet. All 
we know is that the surrender was made, and papers signed by 
Gen. Lee to that effect, and that is enough for the present {two 
lines unclear}. 

{one or two lines unclear} suspended ; flags are displayed at half- 
mast ; the men are ordered to remain quietly in camp ; divine 
service is being held in every command, and every heart is filled 
with sorrow, for we have been told that to-day, that that great and 
good man, the friend of every soldier, who a few days ago was so 
brutally assassinated, is to be handed into the silent tomb. We were 
near the village of Farmville, on our way back from the scenes of 
Lee’s surrender, when the sad tidings reached us. I never 
remember seeing such gloom and despondency come over the 
troops as this intelligence caused. Every one was in the most 
exultant of spirits, and looking forward to a speedy end to the war ; 
even those who had bitterly opposed Mr Lincoln’s election last fall, 
had become to revere and respect the man for his many noble 
attributes. And now he is gone, all mourn his loss. Had he been 


murdered during the dark hours of the rebellion, or during the 
excitement attending his re-election or inauguration, none would 
have thought it so bad ; but now at this late day when peace is so 
close at hand, when the most sanguine of the Southern leaders 
have given up all hopes, and admit that there is not a ghost of a 
chance for their cause, when the excitements attending elections 
and inaugurations have long passed, and he was about to reap the 
rewards of his four years toil, it has produced as great a shock as 
did the first news that Sumpter** had been fired on. 

The second day after the surrender of Lee’s army, the men 
commenced to get their paroles, and those living in Appamattox 
county commenced to go homeward, and every one that passed 
seemed highly satisfied with the fate that had fallen them. Although 
the camps of both Federal and Confederate armies were in plain 
sight of each other, men were not allowed to pass from one camp to 
the other ; strong lines of guards from both armies were placed 
between the two camps, with orders to allow no one to pass 
without an order from headquarters, and from headquarters of the 
corps there had been an order issued that no passes would be 
issued, so a chance to get into the rebel camp looked rather 
dubious. We all knew if caught attempting to “run” the guards, we 
would have a night’s lodgings in the “bull pen,” but several of us 
determined to run the risk, and were fortunate enough to go in an 
entrance and exit to the camp without being caught. We remained 
about four hours amongst the “Johnnies,” and left them, fully 
satisfied that they were as tired of the war as they well could be, 
and wished for peace at any price ; of course, we came across many 
that still hung out and said that they would fight to the last, and 
hoped that they would be exchanged at an early date, but they 
were few ; they all admitted that Gen. Grant’s terms of their 
surrender was very liberal, and that if they had been asked to 
dictate terms for themselves they would not have asked for better 
than they had received. The men as a general thing were very 
poorly dressed, many of them dirty and ragged. Their line officers 
presented but a little better appearance than the enlisted men ; but 
the field, staff and general officers were, as a general thing, well 
dressed, and were a fine looking lot of men. Gen. Lee is as fine a 
looking man as I ever saw. He was dressed in full uniform, well 
mounted, and presented the appearance of the perfect gentleman 
and soldier. Most of the men had no shelter whatever, and what 


few did have it, was made from old tents captured from the 
Federals. Their artillery was in good condition ; their horses were 
used up, and hundreds of them died on the way ; the waggons were 
old and much warn, and many of them were so poor that their 
government would not move them from the camp, and the negroes 
came from the country and took them away ; in fact the army 
presented a shattered and used up appearance, and no doubt is a 
fair specimen of the armies of the Confederates. The greatest 
trouble that is now on the minds of the Confederates is the 
Confiscation Act ; if that was removed thousands of them would 
rest easy, for as it as they know not whether they are going to lose 
their all or not ; they give up the “nigger” without a grumble, and 
think that they will be able to get along without them. 

On the twelfth, this brigade was marched down the man, 
and formed a line to receive the rebel prisoners and their arms. 
About 8 a.m. Gen. Gordon’s corps, headed by the rebel chief 
himself, commenced to come up the road, formed a line 
immediately in front of our line, counted off and stacked their arms, 
leaving guns, bayonets, cartridge boxes, belts, drums, &c. The 
receiving of the arms occupied nearly all day, and was a tedious 
and tiresome piece of work. There was considerable curiosity at 
first, but the novelty of the thing soon wore off. In front of our 
regiment several stands of colors were left, and amongst the 
number was the colors belonging to the Palmetto sharp shooters, 
from South Carolina, who at the battle of Gaines’s Hill, in 1862, 
captured our State banner. During the day 17,000 guns were 
stacked in front of this brigade, and at least 1,000 more were 
picked up on the ground ; probably there was at least 20,000 guns 
in Lee’s army at the time of the surrender, but when talking with 
them they all claimed that there not over 8,000 guns in all. The 
number of men that have received paroles at the time of the 
surrender and since, is 32,000, including Gen. Lee himself. I do not 
know the exact numbers of pieces of artillery, waggons, &c., but 
there was a large number. 

By the 15th all the prisoners had gone, and all captured 
property sent to Burkville Junction. At 1 p.m. the 5th corps struck 
their tents, and marched to Pamplin station, a distance of 14 {?} 
miles, and went into bivouac. Next morning at an early hour we 
again started, and at noon halted at Farmsville, nineteen miles. 
This march was probably made as quick as that of any on record, 


there not being a halt made on the whole route. The village of 
Framsville is the finest one that I have seen in the State ; it 
contains about 3,000 inhabitants, and previous to the war did a 
thriving business. I was told that a full regiment was raised out of 
its male population. 

Next day the corps marched through the place with colors 
flying and bands playing ; the streets were full of citizens. We 
marched 27 miles that day, and bivouaced seven miles from 
Burkville Junction. 

I am, etc., W. L. B. 


66. 


War Correspondence. 
Camp of the 16th Michigan V. V. I., } 
Near Sutherland Station, Virginia, May 1st } 

EDITOR CHRONICLE, —To-morrow morning, at an early 
hour, the head of our column will be homeward bound. The General 
commanding the army has told us that the war is over and that the 
services of the veterans of the 5th {?} corps can now be dispensed 
with. What we have been so long waiting and fighting for ; what the 
whole nation has so fondly wished and prayed for, has come to 
pass, and so suddenly has this grand and glorious result been 
accomplished, that we can hardly realize the new position that we 
are placed in. It seems so strange to think that to-morrow morning 
the troops start for a Government depot to turn in their arms, that 
they have so long used in defending the starry emblem of their 
country ; but as strange and dream like as it seems, it is true. I sit 
down to write what will probably be my last letter from the Army of 
the Potomac, for the organization of the army is about to be broken 
up. It has accomplished its mission, and although a long time about 
it, it has at last been as successful as the most sanguine could wish 
or expect. 

This morning a circular was passed around through the 
different camps, stating that the troops of this corps would at once 
march to Manchester, by the way of Petersburg, and there turn 
over all arms, munitions, waggons, horses, and other Government 


property, to Government officers there to receive it, and it is 
expected that we will leave Virginia for Michigan by the 15th of the 
month, and that by the middle of June all will be at home. This 
circular has caused universal joy throughout the camp, and will 
send a thrill of gladness throughout the whole loyal North. 

Although we have had no fighting to do since the surrender 
of Lee's Army of Northern Virginia, we have had but little 
quietness, for we have been continually on the move. First we 
moved to Burkville, where we were certain of a week’s rest, but 
hardly had we our tents pitched before we were ordered to 
Burkville {?} {rest of line unclear} would surely remain for some 
time, but upon arriving at the Junction we were ordered on to 
Notaway Court House, where Gen. Griffin established his 
headquarters, and ordered the corps to be stationed at regular 
intervals along the railroad. The 2nd division was the first to the 
left, then the 3rd, and then the 1st. This brought us near the City of 
Petersburg. Our regiment was stationed at what is called Akren 
Church. Here we did not remain one day when we were ordered 
back a mile, and so it has been ever since ; but our marches are 
over, and home is looming up in the distance. 

The country here is very poor. Most of the land is running 
to waste, the buildings are of the most miserable description, and 
the inhabitants are the most ignorant and poor of any that we have 
as yet met in the State. The height of their ambition seems to be to 
get “hog and hominy” enough to last them through the winter 
months, and even of this they are now destitute, and fully one third 
of the inhabitants go regularly to corps headquarters and draw 
rations, which the Government kindly and generously issues to 
them upon their taking the oath of allegiance. Although every 
person here is so poor, they have all managed to buy and keep a 
negro and his family ; but the slaves knowing and realizing their 
freedom, no longer obey the commands of their former masters, 
but have gone to work for themselves, and are daily earning a good 
living, while their former masters and mistresses, too proud or lazy 
to work, are in a starving condition, and subsist upon what the 
Government they rebelled against generously gives them. Most of 
the men that were in the army have returned to their home, tired 
and sick of war, and say that no inducement whatever could tempt 
them into rebellion again ; they will take the oath of allegiance us 
soon us they can get to Petersburg. 


Yours, etc., W. L. B. 
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War Correspondence. 
Camp of the 16th Michigan V. V. I., } 
Near Richmond, Virginia, May 5th, 1865. } 
EDITOR CHRONICLE,—On the 1st of May I wrote you that 
the next morning we were going to commence our march towards 
home. The next day at noon we fell into line and moved towards the 
city of Petersburg, and at night we bivouacked within four miles of 
the city, and there waited for the rest of the corps, which had been 
marching since early in the morning. By midnight the whole corps 
were together, and by early dawn we were all again in motion. A 
short distance from the camp was the battle-field of Peeble’s Farm, 
and many of the men took advantage of the time and occasion to 
visit the scene of that battle and victory. No troops were there, but 
the old camps remained as we left them, and traces of the battle 
were yet to be seen. All from this command went across the open 


field, where they made the desperate charge upon Port McRae, 
which resulted in its capture, and where the heroic and lamented 
Col. Welsh, of this regiment, lost his life while so bravely leading 
his men on. One mile from the city we came to the building that 
was formerly used by Gen. Lee for his headquarters ; at this place 
the troops were got in readiness to march through the city ; flags 
were unfolded, bayonets fixed, and the musicians ready to play, and 
so the column moved along the road, and soon the city appeared in 
sight, and hundreds of the citizens came out to see what they had 
always termed us, “Warren’s Yankee corps.” We were marched 
through all the principal streets, so that the men had a very good 
view of the city that they had laid so long in front of. On the corner 
of the principal street Gen. Warren and lady were standing 
watching the troops as they passed. The troops were glad to see 
him ; every gun was brought to a shoulder, every color dropped, 
and every man gave a hearty cheer as they passed him, which the 
General acknowledged by uncovering his head. Every one thought 
that he looked sad, and he no doubt felt so, for it was a hard blow 
for him to be relieved from the command he so long had, and which 
he led so triumphantly through so many fiery order is with credit to 
himself and men. Very little business seemed to be going on in the 
city, but I was told that extensive preparations were being made for 
a heavy summer trade. At ten a. m. we crossed the Appamattox, 
and Petersburg was out of sight. A short halt was now made, and 
then the column moved twelve miles on nearer to Richmond. 

Ten o’clock the next morning we were in the vicinity of Fort 
Darling, and some of us took the opportunity and visited that 
celebrated spot. On the way we passed the large and beautiful 
mansions of the Messrs. Drurys, who, at their own expense, built 
the fort and gave it to the Confederates. The fort we found to be a 
very strong work, mounted with guns of the heaviest calibre, and 
placed in such a position that it would be impossible for any boat to 
pass. Between it and the head of the river glow could be plainly 
seen several lines of obstructions, with just channel enough left for 
a boat to pass through ; the passage had been carefully buoyed out, 
and boats pass every hour in perfect safety. Just above the upper 
line of obstructions the remains of several of their iron clads and 
steamers can be seen above the surface of the water. While there a 
large number of visitors came to the first, and every one was 
anxious to get something to remind them of their visit to the place. 


The flag staff was cut up into small pieces, and every one that got a 
piece felt proud of the trophy, others that were not fortunate 
enough to get a piece of it contented themselves with a grape shot 
or a musket ball. The middle of the afternoon we arrived at 
Manchester, and went into camp two miles from the State capital. 
The whole city was in sight lying on its hill, and Federal flags could 
be seen flying from different parts of the city. Orders were received 
that troops must remain in camp, and by no means cross the river 
to the city, but shortly afterwards the order was modified, and 
before night all restrictions were removed, and all that chose 
visited both Manchester and Richmond. 

We found Manchester to be a dirty and dingy looking place, 
built all on one street, the buildings all old, poorly built, and ina 
very dilapidated condition. About one half of its population are 
negroes, and most of the whites seem to be of the poorest 
description. Every family turned traders, and every building was 
extemporized into either an eating saloon, clothing store or barber 
shop, and most of them did a thriving business during the short 
stay of the troops. Crossing a narrow iron bridge, we came upon an 
island, upon which stands some of the largest and finest flouring 
mills in the country. Some idea of the magnitude of these mills may 
be judged of when I tell you that I counted ninety-nine of windows 
in the end of one of them ; besides these mills there is also one 
large cotton mill, which is now in full operation. The bridge over 
the river was burned by the enemy, so now the passage of the 
James is made on pontoons. 

After crossing the river we made enquiries for the Libby 
prison, we all having as great a curiosity to see that celebrated 
rebel hell hole as that of Richmond itself. Upon learning the 
location of both it and Castle Thunder, we started up a well paved 
street towards them. Both buildings are on the same street, and 
built nearly alike, only the Libby is much the largest building ; upon 
each building is a large but roughly painted sign, bearing the 
names of Libby Prison and Castle Thunder. Not a soldier passed 
but what read the names, and then took a long look at the buildings 
with their grazed** windows, behind which so many American 
soldiers have suffered, starved and died. Castle Thunder was full of 
Confederates, who were crowded about the dingy windows looking 
down upon the Americans as they passed. Libby contained three 
persons that have figured extensively during the rebellion, all of 


whom we had the pleasure of seeing. In one cell are confined Judge 
Campbell, one of the Peace Commissioners at Fort Monroe last 
winter, and is now confined for some political or treasonable 
offence. With him is Judge Ould, formerly the rebel exchange 
Commissioner ; these two have every comfort that they can ask for, 
and as we looked through their window, were amusing themselves 
with a game of old sledge. Further on in the building, in one of the 
smallest and most uncomfortable cells, is confined that tyrant 
Turner, who was so long a time the keeper of the Libby Prison. As 
we looked through his small window we saw him walking to and fro 
like a caged beast, an angry look was on his face, and he seemed to 
be anything but pleased with his situation ; he is treated just as he 
used to treat our prisoners ; his food consists of just what he used 
to allow our men, which was bread and water, and has no 
intercourse with the outer world whatever. He is confined for 
robbing our men of their money, watches and other valuables, 
when placed under his charge. He will be brought before a Military 
Commission before many days, and as Andy Johnston has his eye on 
just such men, he will no doubt cause Capt. Turner to stretch 
hemp. 

Leaving the prison district, we next made our way to the 
Spottwood House, made famous as the great resort of all the 
leading rebels during the past four years. It is a fine large hotel, 
with five rows of windows on the front street, all of the ground floor 
being used for stores, with the exception of one corner, where the 
office of the hotel is kept. The house is now doing a thriving 
business, every room is taken, and hardly a seat at the table can be 
had ; the price for meals at this house is now $1 {?}. Quite a 
laughable incident took place while there, which caused 
considerable merriment amongst those that were present. A young 
man by the name of Lake, belonging to this regiment, and a 
“chum,” had supper, after which they went to the office to pay their 
bill. Lake asked the clerk if he took hard money ; “of course,” 
replied the clerk, thinking he meant specie. Lake took a $5 {?} 
Confederate note out of his pocket and handed it to the clerk. The 
clerk looked at him a moment, and seemed to relish the joke, and 
replied, “By George that is hard enough,” and treated all to the 
cigars. 

We then visited the former mansion of Jeff Davis. Gen. 
Halleck now occupies the house. It is certainty as beautiful a house 


as any man would want, and no wonder the arch traitor did not 
leave it till the last moment. After half an hour’s walk through the 
grounds, we passed on to the State Capitol, and spent an hour 
there. The building of itself is nothing to speak of compared to the 
capitols of our Northern States, but the grounds were really 
splendid, and have been well taken care of, and shows nothing of 
the evil effects of war. In the centre of the grounds ina 
commanding postition that overlooks nearly every portion of the 
city, stands a beautiful and splendidly executed equestrian statue 
of George Washington, in bronze ; beneath the statue are the 
figures of three other personages that figured prominent amongst 
the wise men of the early days of the country’s history, namely :— 
Jefferson, Mason and Henry ; the last named holds a sword in his 
hand, as though in the act or presenting it to the father of his 
country. A little further stands a marble statue of Henry Clay ; 
some ruthless person has somewhat destroyed its symetery by 
breaking off one finger and part of the dress. Several other figures 
of less noted persons were placed in different parts of the grounds, 
but we had no time to look at them. We hurried down to the ruins 
of that part of the city which was burned by the order of 
Breckenridge, the Davis War Minister, and found them much more 
extensive than we supposed. Acres of ground are covered with the 
charred remains of what was once the business part of the City of 
Richmond. The conflagration must have been terrible, and the 
amount of misery inflicted by this overact {?} is beyond all human 
calculation ; although thousands of laborers are at work clearing 
away the ruins preparatory to the erection of new buildings, it will 
be years before the city will regain its former magnitude and 
magnificence. By the time we had looked at the ruins it was past 8 
p.m., so we went to the Theatre, and there seen a large number of 
the elite of the city, as many of them turned out on that particular 
night to a benefit of Madame Rovells. We noticed that the ladies of 
the city have been able to keep their wardrobe well supplied, for 
every one was dressed in latest fashion, and of the richest material. 
A large number of rebel officers were among the audience, and one 
thing we particularly noticed was that many of them wore 
mourning badges in memory of the martyred President Abraham 
Lincoln. The play for the evening was the French Spy. During the 
evening several allusions we made to the Star Spangled Banner, all 
of which called forth the heartiest applause. At the conclusion of 


the play we re-crossed the James river, passed through the now 
deserted streets of Manchester and returned to camp. It was the 
intention to move from here to-day and pass through the city on our 
way to Washington ; but owing to a heavy rain, it has been deferred 
till to-morrow. The order for turning over the arms, &c., at this 
place has been changed, and the men will have to carry them on to 
Washington. All the sick and foot sore men have been sent down 
the river on transports. We expect to march to Washington in six 
days. 
Yours, &C., 
W. L. BERRY. 


Camp of 16th Mich. V. V. I. } 
Near Washington, D. C., May 13 {?}, 1865. } 
We are again in sight of the dome of the capitol of the 
United States, and only three mile from our old camping grounds in 
the winter of 1861, at Hall’s Hill, Virginia, where we set out full of 
hope that but a few months at the farthest world elapse before we 
would return ; that the war would be over ard we would be 
mustered out. A few months past, we returned to the old camp, not 
as victors but {a ?} beaten army looking for safety behind the 
fortifications of the nation’s capital. Now the scene has changed. 
Years have passed away ; many battles have been fought ; 
thousands of American soldiers have fallen ; but the great object 
has gained, and we are back again patiently waiting our turn to be 
mustered out, well satisfied that the work has been accomplished. 
On the morning of the 6th troops were in readiness to 
move, and at 9 a.m. commenced to march towards Richmond in the 
following order :— Gen. Meade, commander of the army of the 
Potomac, and staff ; Gen. Griffin, commander of 5th corps, and staff 
; 1st division, Gen. Cumberland ; 2nd division, Gen. Ayers ; 3rd 
division, Gen. Crawford. Crossing the river the troops were moved 
by Castle Thunder and Libby prison. Many of the men would not 
restrain their feelings, and as they passed set up a terrible hissing 
and groaning ; for there were hundreds in the column who had 
suffered all the torments of hunger, thirst and cruel treatment 
within those buildings. Turning from the streets on which the 
prisons stood, we commenced to move through the principal 
avenues of the city. The 24th corps was drawn up and stationed at 
intervals through the different streets to receive the 5th corps on 


its homeward march. The thoroughfares were filled with the 
citizens of the place. Every window was occupied and many of the 
house tops covered. The troops marched in column by company, 
with flags and banners thrown to the breeze ; arms at a right 
shoulder shift, and bands playing. The men of the 24th corps 
presented arms to every general officer, and greeted the men with 
vociferous cheers. Many of the ladies waived** their 

handkerchiefs ; while by the wayside stood many well dressed 
people of both sexes, with pails of cold water, which they would 
deal out with their own hands and give to the men with with** 
some kind and cheering word. “I have waited and prayed for your 
coming for four long years, and now thank God you have come,” 
was the remark of one lady. The column was led by the residence of 
Gen. Lee, and it is and that the general sat by {the} window and 
watched the column as it wended its way towards their northern 
homes. On nearing the state capital every man brought his gun to 
shoulder and kept it so until he had passed the statue of 
Washington. Upon the steps of the State House stood Generals 
Halleck, Meade and Ord. A mile from this place and we came to the 
inner defences of the city, where the column was closed up and 
halted for one hour. The 2nd corps, Gen. Humphries, then 
commenced its march through the city, and as the rear of it passed 
the State House, the advance of Sherman’s army was signalled as 
approaching Manchester. 

The hour up, we again fell into line, moved out on the Brook 
turnpike, crossed the Chickahominy river and bivouaced at night on 
the old battle ground of Hanover Court House. Here was fought the 
first battle in which our regiment was engaged. On that 27th of 
May, 1862, we had over eight hundred men on that field, but hardly 
a hundred of these men bivouaced on the field this night. The next 
morning we passed Hanover Court House. Here it was that Henry 
Clay made his first great forensic effort, which proclaimed him to 
the world as an orator and pleader at the bar of great merit and 
genius. Moving on we crossed the Pamunkey River, and the next 
night went into camp on the banks of the Rappahannock, one mile 
from Fredericksburg. Everything here is desolation in every sense 
of the word ; the city is in a ruined and dillapidated** condition ; 
the people seem to have lost all enterprise ; no business is done, 
and many are suffering for the want of the common necessaries of 
life. Our old camp here is just as we left it, hardly a stick of the 


timber is removed. The few poor families that we left there still 
remain, but are poorer than ever. From the Tappahannock we 
moved to Stafford Court House, on the Dumphries, then crossed 
the Occoquen River at Wolf Run Shoals, where our last bivouac on 
the march was made. The next morning we passed Fairfax Court 
House, and at 2 p. m., on Friday, 12th of May, we came in sight of 
the marble dome of the capitol. Our march was over and we went 
into camp, satisfied that when we break up camp it will be to cross 
the Potomac on our march towards home. 

Yours, &C., 

W. L. BERRY. 


May 15, 1865. 
I did not got** my letter sent off last night, and will note 
down another item or two. We are going to have a grand review of 
the Army of the Potomac. Preparations for it have already 
commenced. It is to take place on the same ground where 
McClellan had his famous review in the fall of 1862. The President 
and Gen. Grant are to review them, and it is expected that it will be 
the most magnificent pageant of modern times. No doubt 
thousands of persons from all parts of the country will flock here 
and have a view of the great army in this its last and greatest 
review. We have just received the news of the capture of Jeff. 
Davis. When the men heard of it they became jubilant, and gave 
loud cheers ; they all hope he will meet with his just deserts. 
Yours, &C., 
W. L. BERRY. 
68. 


War Correspondence. 


Camp of 16th Mich. V. V. I. } 
Near Washington, D. C., May 22, 1865. } 
EDITOR CHRONICLE,—AI of Sherman’s grand army of 
invincibles, and the heroes of the Army of the Potomac, with the 
exception of two divisions of the 6th corps, have arrived in this 
locality, and are camped on and near the banks of the Potomac. All 
the grounds around Washington and Alexandria have been 
suddenly converted into one tented field. Nearly two hundred 


thousand soldiers are encamped over the hill, and in the villages 
near these two cities, forming a scene of the most imposing 
character. Thousands of visitors from every Northern State pass 
through and v{isi}t the camps of both armies daily ; many of them 
are looking for friends and relatives, but by far the greater part of 
them are curiosity and pleasure seekers, and come to have a good 
look and long talk with the men that have driven Lee and Johnston 
to the wall, caused the surrender of the Confederate armies, and 
put an end to the rebellion. These visitors, both male and female, 
will alight from their horses and carriages, and sit for hours as 
some of the men will tell them of the exciting times we have had 
this Spring, and of the many battles that have been fought by this 
army, and it makes no difference how much a soldier will “stretch 
his yarn,” they believe it all, and generally take their leave by 
remarking that “You were very fortunate to have passed through so 
many dangers.” 

Sherman’s men are a hearty, tough looking lot of fellows ; 
but all look the worse for wear, and most of them are in rather 
ragged condition, which is not to be wondered at when we take into 
consideration the extent of territory that they have marched 
through since last supplied ; but that is now being speedily 
remedied, and every man in both armies are being newly clothed, 
and once more present a neat and soldierly appearance. No troops 
have yet been mustered out, but rolls are being prepared of all 
those whose time expire on or before the first of the coming 
October, and they are to be discharged forthwith, so after that 
class of men have been disposed of the veterans will take their 
turn. It will probably be a fortnight yet before much of the army is 
sent on its way rejoicing ; but the men seem well enough satisfied, 
and do not care near as much about going home as they did a 
month ago, and really I believe that but few would grumble very 
much if they knew they had to remain till fall. They all know that 
there is no more fighting to be done, and that there will be no long 
marches to be made, and that the work now to be done will be of a 
very easy description, and no doubt it will. As far as my three years 
and eight months experience of army life is concerned, I cannot 
conceive of anything more quiet, monotonous and inactive, than a 
soldier’s life in time of peace doing garrison or provost duty about 
the different forts and cities. An order has been issued from the 
War Department to this effect :— All officers now in the volunteer 


service, that wish to remain in service, must appear before a Board 
of Examiners, and be examined as to their capabilities and capacity 
to fill the position of a commissioned officer in the service of the 
United States. It is now expected that those who do not send up 
their names to appear before the Board of Examiners, will be 
mustered out immediately. Not an officer in this regiment has 
signified his intention to appear, so we all expect to leave very 
soon. 

Passes to Washington are freely given, and the city is at all 
times pretty well crowded with men from both armies ; they pass 
enlisted men from the rising to the setting of the sun, and 
commissioned officers for twenty-four hours, which allows them 
one night in the city. The hotels are well filled, and all places of 
amusement crowded. Most of the buildings in the city, both public 
and private, are still draped with badges of mourning in memory of 
the late President, which makes the streets present a sombre and 
melancholy appearance. Large crowds of soldiers were continually 
flocking to the Capital buildings, the Smithsonian Institute, 
Treasury buildings, and Patent Office, and as soon as night came, 
all that could remain made a rush for Grover’s Theatre to see Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin played ; over which the whole of Washington has been 
going wild for the past week. The play is most admirably put upon 
the stage, and all the characters are filled by first-class actors ; the 
scenic effects are splendid,and the music excellent ; the play ends 
with a grand tableaux composed of marines, sailors and soldiers, 
with the Goddess of Liberty in the centre, standing upon an 
immense serpent representing treason, and holding in her hand a 
copy of President Lincoln’s Proclamation of Emancipation ; the 
tableaux is beautifully illuminated with potasium** fires. In front of 
the tableaux lies Uncle Tom in his dying moments, supported in a 
sitting position by young George Shelby. Uncle Tom points towards 
the tableaux and says, George, I always said that the Lord would 
raise up a great and good man that would undo our {/ine unclear} 
to his home ; but he broke our chains and set “all the colored men 
free.” 

To-morrow the great review commences, and ends on the 
24th. The troops are to pass through Washington and be reviewed 
from a large stand erected in front of the White House ; extensive 
preparations are being made ; thousands of strangers are flocking 
to the city to witness this, the last great military display of the war. 


Yours, etc., W. L. B. 
69. 


War Correspondence. 
Camp of 16th Mich. V. V. I. } 
Near Washington, D. C., June 5, 1865. } 

EDITOR CHRONICLE, —Last Saturday being the day set 
apart by the President as a day of humiliation and prayer, was well 
observed in this part of the army ; all military operations were 
suspended ; the usual drill for the day dispensed with, and at every 
brigade headquarters divine service was held, appropriate sermons 
preached, and many prayers were offered in behalf of the lamented 
martyred President. 

The disbandment of the army is going on as rapidly as 
possible ; nearly all the men whose time expired before the 31st of 
the coming October have gone ; the last of that class from this 
corps left this morning, All the artillery has been turned in, and the 
men left for their respective States. Now it is expected that a 
portion of the veterans will be dispensed with, and the great query 
amongst all is which regiment is to be kept in service. On the 30th 
of May, Governor Crupo, of Michigan, was here on a visit to the 
Michigan regiment, of this army, and looking after their interests. 
While here the regiment turned out under arms, formed a square, 
and presented arms to the Governor, who made a fine and forcible 
speech ; he complimented them highly for their gallantry and 
bravery during the late campaign, which resulted so gloriously and 
triumphantly for the Union arms, and said that but a few days, or 
weeks at the farthest, would pass before he would have the 
pleasure of welcoming us to the State, and as the Governor had 
been in consultation with the Secretary of War, it is generally 
supposed that he has been promised that the Michigan troops will 
be sent at an early day. The Governor, upon taking his departure, 
was loudly cheered by the men, which compliment he 
acknowledged by bowing his head as he rode through their ranks 
and camp. 

Gen. Sherman’s army is also fast disappearing. The Army of 
the Tennessee, now under command of Gen. Logan, have nearly all 
left this section, and are again returning to the West, where most of 
them will be mustered out. The Army of Georgia, under command 


of Gen. Slocum, are preparing to leave for the West ; it was 
expected that they would have gone before this, but was detained 
long enough to prepare rolls to muster out all but the veterans ; 
this is now done, so that army will before the close of the week be 
off for that section of the country where they fought their early 
battles and gained their first victories. A few days more there will 
be nothing left here but a fragment of the Army of the Potomac, 
that mighty host, two hundred thousand strong, that so short a time 
ago passed through the Capital of this country, are forever 
separated. Hundreds of them have left for every loyal State, many 
of them carrying along an honorable scar, received ın defence of 
their country’s flag. The hills and valleys about Washington and 
Alexandria, which but a few days ago were covered with camps and 
alive with troops, are fast becoming bare, and it is getting to be no 
longer a curiosity for the citizens to pass through the camps, for no 
longer do the immense camps met** the eye, or the thousands of 
smiling and happy faces line the road side, for it is only here and 
there that there is a camp left. 

Jeff. Davis has arrived in Washington, and is now confined 
under guard in the old Capitol prison, and it is expected that he will 
be arraigned for trial during the coming week. His crime is high 
treason, for which he will no doubt be convicted and be hung high 
for it. The trial of the assassins steadily goes on, and will be 
concluded in a day or two more. The interest attending this trial 
has gradually died away, so that now hardly a person not interested 
in the trial visits the Court room. All sorts of pleas and excuses are 
offered by the prisoners counsel in extenuation of this great crime, 
which has been so fairly fastened upon them, but it will probably 
have but little effect, and not prevent any of them from being 
sevérely punished. 

The 6th corps which went to Danville previous to Johnston’s 
surrender, has arrived in this vicinity, and goes into camp near 
Baily** Cross Roads. They have had a long and hard march, having 
had much rainy weather, consequently very bad roads ; the men, 
however, look well, and are preparing to be reviewed previous to 
being mustered out. 

The weather is now very warm, much warmer than it 
usually is at this time of the year. Sickness is much on the increase, 
every hospital is fast filling up, and many deaths daily occur ; the 
sickness is confined principally to those that joined the army this 


Spring, and are not used to this climate and warm weather. The 
disease that carries of** so many of them is typhoid fever ; they all 
receive the best of care and diet, but still deaths are very frequent. 
Yours, etc., W. L. B. 
June 11th, 1865. 

EDITOR CHRONICLE, —I sit down to write you my last 
letter from the vicinity of the nation’s Capital, from the State of 
Virginia. We are just on the eve of leaving the State where we have 
had so much marching, worked so hard, fought so many battles, 
and gained so many victories. We are going to leave the Army of 
the Potomac, and for a time be attached to the Army of the 
Tennessee, under command of Major-Gen. Logan. A few days ago 
all the Western troops had orders to be in readiness to move at 
once to Louisville, Kentucky. There are seven regiments to go, and 
are now under control of Brevit-Brig.-Gen. Morron {?}, who is to 
report with them at Louisville as soon as possible, so as soon as 
transportation can be received, we will start for the West. Our 
route will be to Wheeling, Va., thence to Columbus, Ohio, from 
thence to Cincinnati, thence down the river to Louisville. Every one 
seems well satisfied with the change, for it is generally believed 
that we are going there to be mustered out, but it looks to me just 
the other way, and as though they are going to keep quite a 
number of the veterans organized for some time longer ; if they are 
going to muster us out immediately, they can do it just as well here 
as any where else, and to send us to Louisville for that purpose 
would be an unnecessary expense to the Government, as it is some 
hundreds of miles further to Detroit by the way of the Ohio river, 
than it is through Pennsylvania or {New} York State. The 
probability is that most of the Western veterans will be kept to do 
garrison duty in the South and South Western cities, and along the 
different rail roads and rivers, till the regular army is large enough 
to do all the duty. 

The whole country has been divided into five different 
departments, under command of the five Major Generals of the 
regular army, Gen. Meade remains in the East, and headquarters in 
the City of Philadelphia ; Gen. Sherman’s headquarters is to be in 
St. Louis ; Gen. Thomas, at Nashville ; Gen. Sheridan, at New 
Orleans, and Gen. Halleck, San Francisco, Cal. These departments 
are to be divided into sub-departments, under control of officers of 


the regular and volunteer service, who have most distinguished 
themselves during the past four years of war. 

The day after the receipt of the order to be in readiness, a 
party of us made arrangements to go to Mt. Vernon, the home and 
burial place of Washington ; it is 17 miles from our camp, and from 
Alexandria ; but steamers run regularly between Washington, 
Alexandria and Mount Vernon, each passenger paying $1.50 for the 
passage down and up, and every boat boat is crowded with 
delighted excursionists. We went to Alexandria in the morning, and 
at ten a.m. went aboard the steamer Thomas Callyer, which 
immediately left the wharf and steamed down the beautiful and 
historic Potomac. A large number of ladies and gentlemen from the 
North were on board, also a number of both army and navy officers 
and men ; a splendid brass band accompanied a party of Northern 
pleasure seekers, and discoursed sweet music during the short and 
pleasant passage, and at 11 a. m. stopped at the Mt. Vernon wharf, 
and were told that we could have three hours to remain. The house 
looks just as every picture of it represents, and is still is a good 
state of preservation, none of the ravages of war having extended 
in that direction. Scouting parties from either army have never 
crossed its fields, injured the shrub trees, or torn down a fence ; 
the graveled walks and carriage ways are clean, smooth and hard, 
as they were when their immortal owner drove or rode over them ; 
ornamental trees of great variety and luxuriant growth most 
beautifully adorn the grounds, and furnish a refreshing shade from 
the almost melting rays of the sun ; some work is needed in 
trimming the boxwood hedges and other shrubbery, the flower 
garden also needs some attention, and every thing would be perfect 
; the tomb of which we all have read so many descriptions, is now 
just as it has been for years. The interior of the house, I was told, 
has undergone no change in the last four years. The same book for 
the registering of names, and the same ink bottle that was there 
four years ago is there now. On the wall in the hall, in a large glass 
case, is the key of the French Bastile, which was presented to 
Washington by his warm friend and admirer Lafayette ; in a large 
room that was used for a dining room, stands three tables that 
were used by Washington and his family, and in another part of the 
room are several instruments used for surveying, amongst which is 
the tripod and compass which was used when Washington surveyed 
the estate of Lord Fairfax ; in the parlor is a safe of rather ancient 


style and manufacture, and Martha Washington’s rocking chair, 
also a terestial** globe, which is now broken out of its frame, and 
lies upon the floor. In the library is a plaster cast of Washington 
and Lafayette, also a number of books of modern production, which 
belongs to the overseer of the estate ; up stairs in the South West 
room is where he lay during his sickness, and where he breathed 
his last ; a fac simile of his death bed is there, and is the only 
furniture in the room. After getting this far through the mansion we 
found that our three hours were up, and that we had to return to 
the boat, so hurrying up to the tomb we pulled off several leaves 
from a Magnolia tree, and a branch of box from the hedge, and 
went aboard the boat, and by dark were back to camp. 

Yours, etc., W. L. B. 
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War Correspondence. 
Camp of 16th Mich. V. V. I. } 
Jefferson, Indiana, June 26, 1865. } 
EDITOR CHRONICLE, —We have left the banks of the 

Potomac, and are now lying quietly in camp on the shores of the 
Ohio. We are no longer connected with that noble body of heroes 
which comprises the Army of the Potomac, and who have marched 
and fought such a length and breadth of the sacred soil of the Old 


Dominion State, till they at last accomplished the great purpose for 
which they set out, and brought a lasting peace to the land ; but we 
are now linked with a body of men that have done their work well, 
and whose services will be long remembered by the friends of 
liberty in every clime, namely, the Army of Tennessee, now under 
the command of the greatest living General that this war has raised 
from the ranks of civil life, although there have been many 
Generals that came from civil life that have distinguished 
themselves as warriors, still none of them have as bright a record 
as General Logan, and none of them were ever entrusted with the 
care of an army till Gen. Logan was placed in command of this 
army. His battles he has numbered by the score ; his victories by 
the dozen, and his defeats have been very few. 

We received our orders to move here rather unexpectedly 
on the afternoon of the 13th. Although we had been aware that we 
were to go, still the time appointed to start had passed, and many 
had given up the idea but that different disposition was to be made 
of us ; but the order on the 13th warned us to be ready to leave 
Washington at 8 a. m. on the morning of the 14th. Everything was 
got ready, and at very early dawn in the morning the reiveille** was 
sounded, and all were soon up, hastily preparing their morning 
meal, after which tents were struck, the column formed, and in the 
grey of the morning we bade adieu to our comrades of the old third 
brigade of the 1st division of the 5th corps, with which we have 
ever been connected with since the Fall of 1861. Just as the sun 
had commenced to rise the band commenced to play a march, our 
banner was unfurled, upon which was {unclear} blazoned the 
name of thirty six battles, commencing with that of Yorktown and 
ending with Appamattox C. H. and Lee’s surrender. An hour’s 
march and we commenced to cross the Potomac, and were then 
soon at the railway station, where we were joined by the other 
regiments that constitute Gen. Morrow’s command. There are ten 
regiments in all, of which four of them are from Michigan, two from 
Minnesota, two from Indiana and two from Illinois. 

The trains were all ready to receive us, and by the hour 
stated we were on the way. We first went to the Relay House, nine 
miles from Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Our trains were very long 
and heavy, consequently we did not make very good time, and did 
not arrive at Harper’s Ferry till next morning, when we again 
crossed the Potomac, and were once more in Virginia. That night 


we arrived at Piedmont, and next morning we had our breakfast in 
Grafton ; here we switched off the main road which runs to 
Wheeling, Va., and took the branch which leads to Parkersburg, Va. 
This branch is the roughest and most crooked piece of road that it 
has ever been my fortune to see ; it follows around the base of the 
mountains and the course of the river for the whole distance, and 
has not a straight mile from one end to the other ; in going over it a 
person will pass through no less than twenty three tunnels, one of 
which is very near a mile in length. We arrived at Parkersburg just 
at dark, and went into bivouac for the night. Here we learned that 
we were to take transports in the morning for Louisville ; with this 
all were satisfied, for railroad travelling in low cars is no pleasant 
operation. 

The next morning we marched through Parkersburg, an old 
and dilapidated looking town, and went aboard the steamers. One 
boat was furnished to every regiment, and we all anticipated a safe 
and pleasant journey down the river. Nor were we disappointed. 
Our boat, the Star Light, led off, and we were making the best kind 
of time down the river, when unfortunately some of the machinery 
gave way, and we were detained four hours, consequently we did 
not reach Louisville till after all the rest had disembarked. The 
weather during the trip down was splendid, and the scenery on 
both sides of the river beautiful. Many villages were passed, and 
the inhabitants turned out en masse to do honor to the returning 
soldiers. Bells were rung, flags waved, guns fired, and hearty 
cheers rang out from every crowd. Amidst demonstrations of 
delight we arrived at Louisville, Ky., and one hour afterwards were 
ferried over the river to the Indiana side, and went into camp on 
the banks of the river, near the town of Jefferson. Here we lie 
perfectly quiet, with nothing to do, and at any hour of the day 
hundreds of the men can be seen idling along the water edge 
watching the many steamers as they pass, and listening to the loud 
and screeching music of the Calliope, one of which is on nearly all 
the passenger boats that ploughs the waters of the Ohio. How long 
this inactivity is going to last no one seems to know. One hour we 
will hear that we are going to Texas, and the next that we are going 
home, which I think now is by far the most likely, as there have 
been orders issued for the mustering out of 15,000 from the army, 
and we will no doubt been** amongst the number. 


A few days ago an expedition left here for Little Rock, 
Arkansas, under command of Gen. Oliver, and he had the choice of 
his troops. Amongst others he chose the 1st and 16th Michigan 
regiments, but they both raised objections about going, and he did 
not compel {?}. The general supposition is that we will be paid off 
and sent home inside of a fortnight. 

Yours, etc., W. L. B. 
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War Correspondence. 
Camp of 16th Mich. V. V. I. } 
Jeffersonville, Indiana, July 6, 1865. } 

EDITOR CHRONICLE,—A few more days and our term of 
service will be over, and this will be the last letter you will receive 
from me while in the Army of the United States. Orders have been 
received at headquarters of the Army of the Tennessee to muster 
out all the veterans of 1863, and as this regiment veteranized on 
the 23rd of December, 1863, we come under the order, and all 
hands are busy in making out the necessary rolls for mustering out 
and settling up their accounts with the Government. It is expected 
that everything will be ready by Saturday next, and that we will 
leave for the State the following Monday. We go back to the State 
after three years and ten months of hard service, with thirty-six 
battles inscribed on our banners. Although it is the same 
organization that goes back to Michigan, but few of the original 
number are here to go with it. In September, 1861, this regiment 
left Detroit with about 1,800 men, and since that time about 1,000 
recruits have been added to the strength of the command ; but the 
casualties of the battle field, deaths from disease, and discharges 
for physical debility, have so much reduced the strength of the 
regiment that there is but 538 of the 1,800 men who have been 
home on the rolls of the different companies that will now return to 
that State, and of that number eighty of them came out with the 
regiment in the fall of 1861. 

Of the officers that brought the regiment to the field not 
one of them remains ; several of them, including two field officers, 
fell upon the field of battle ; several more of them have died from 
disease, and the balance have long since returned to the more easy 
and quiet pursuits of civil life. Every officer that we now have, with 
the exception of four, have come from the ranks, and have carried 
their muskets, and many of them have received wounds, from the 
effects of which they will suffer to the last hour of their existence. 


The following is a list of the commissioned officers of the regiment 
at the present time. Those four names in italics are men that were 
commissioned and sent to the regiment after it had been in the 
field several months :— 

FIELD AND STAFF.—Col. B. F. Partridge, Major R. W. 
Jacklin, Capt. D. McNaughton, Lieut. Col. Edward Hill, Surgeon J. 
H. Bacon, 1st Lieuts. W. L. Berry and W. Welsh. 

LINE OFFICERS.—Captains F. Frank Powers, James Laird, 
J. M. Belcher, Geo. Baird, Frank Gager, W. T. Angevine and Joseph 
Maguire. 

FIRST LIEUTENANTS.—Geo. Sheldon, E. H. Smith, Reuben 
Turrill, James Pendeu {?}, Geo. Idlebuss, Chas. Vedder {?}, J. S. 
Nellis and John Berry. 

SECOND LIEUTENANTS.—Stephen Kent, Herris {?} 
Trusdale, Peter Despetter {?}, E. G. Welsh, Oscar Evans, J. W. 
Benson, Wm. Misner and J. W. Ward. 

The names of the battles which the regiment has passed 
through, are as follows, the whole of which are inscribed on its 
flags, conformably to general order No. 183 {?}, from the War 
Department Nov. 8th, 1864 :— 

Siege of Yorktown, April, 1862 ; Hanover Court House, May 
27 ; Mechanicksville, June 26 ; Gaines’ Hill, June 27 ; White Oak 
Swamp, June 30 ; Turkey Bend, July 1 ; Malvern Hill, July 2 ; Bull 
Run, No. 2, Aug. 30 ; Antietam, Sept. 17 ; Sharpsburg, Sept. 19 ; 
Fredericksburg, Dec. 13 ; Chancelorsville, April 30, 1863 ; 
Middleburg, June 21 ; Gettysburg, July 1 and 2 ; Williamsport, July 
12 ; Bristow Station, Oct. 14 ; Rappahannock Station, Nov. 7 ; Mine 
Run, Nov. 27 ; Wilderness, May 5, 1864 ; L{aurel} Hill, 8 ; 
Spotsylvania, 18 ; North Anna, 23 ; Tolopotomy Creek, 30 ; 
Magnolia Swamp, June 1 ; Betheside Church, 2 ; Petersburg, 18 ; 
Petersburg and Norfolk Railroad, July 30 ; Weldon Railroad, Aug. 
19 ; Peebles Farm, Sept. 30 ; Hatcher’s Run, No. 1, Oct. 27 ; 
Dabney’s Mills, Feb. 6, 1865 ; Hatcher’s Run, No. 2, March 25 ; 
Quaker Road, 29 ; White Oak Road, 31 ; Five Forks, April 1 ; 
Appomattox Court House, 9 ; Lee’s Surrender. 

The great work that we set out to assist in doing has been 
accomplished, and the work has been well done. The war is over, 
and the country again in a state of peace and comparative 
quietness, and the thousands who have for so long a time been 
inured to the hardships and toil of a soldier’s life, are fast laying 


aside their suits of blue, and donning that of the citizen, 
preparatory to again commencing to engage in the ordinary 
pursuits of of** civil life. 

Yours, etc., W. L. B. 


SOURCES 


All of Berry’s letters were published in The Ingersoll 
Chronicle and County of Oxford Intelligencer on the following 
dates: 


July 25, 1862 
December 12, 1862 
December 24, 1862 
January 16, 1863 
January 23, 1863 
January 30, 1863 
February 20, 1863 
February 27, 1863 
March 6, 1863 

10. March 13, 1863 

11. March 20, 1863 

12. March 27, 1863 

13. April 3, 1863 

14. April 10, 1863 

15. April 17, 1863 

16. April 24, 1863 

17. May 1, 1863 

18. May 8, 1863 

19. May 15, 1863 
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May 29, 1863 

June 5, 1863 

June 19, 1863 

July 10, 1863 

July 17, 1863 

July 24, 1863 
August 28, 1863 
September 11, 1863 
October 2, 1863 
October 16, 1863 
October 30, 1863 
November 13, 1863 
November 27, 1863 
December 18, 1863 
January 8, 1864 
March 4, 1864 
March 25, 1864 
April 1, 1864 

April 8, 1864 

April 22, 1864 
April 29, 1864 

July 8, 1864 
August 12, 1864 
August 19, 1864 
September 9, 1864 
September 16, 1864 
September 30, 1864 
October 14, 1864 
October 21, 1864 
October 28, 1864 
November 4, 1864 
November 18, 1864 
November 25, 1864 
December 9, 1864 
December 30, 1864 
January 6, 1865 
January 13, 1865 
January 20, 1865 
February 3, 1865 
February 24, 1865 


March 3, 1865 
March 10, 1865 
March 24, 1865 
March 31, 1865 
April 7, 1865 
May 5, 1865 
May 12, 1865 
May 26, 1865 
June 2, 1865 
June 16, 1865 
July 7, 1865 
July 14, 1865 


